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AN ICY ENCOUNTER. 


We had met,the previous evening, we had quarrelled, we had parted; 
She had called me proud, exacting, I had called her stony-hearted ; 
What it was that led my footsteps the next morning to the pond 
Is a mystery I can’t fathom, explanation far beyond. 
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it was, and o 


I started, pondering on love and fate. 


Heedless quite of my surroundings, feeling sure no one was near, 


I put on my skates for gliding o’er the ice so. bright and clear, 
“But behold! I scarce had skated half across the shining pond, 


When T Saw a scarlet pennon floating gayly just beyond; 
Nor was this the only object that appeared to greet my eyes— 
Well I knew that graceful figure, though the sight provoked surprise, 


Calling loudly, I rushed..omward, with a,fearful anxious thrill, 

But the willful little creature only skated faster still. 

On she flew to certain danger, and it might be even death :— 

At the thought I sped like lightning, while I fiercely caught my breath. 


As I reached her side She gave me such a look of cvld disdain 


That I boiled with sudden anger, saying, *Pard 


on me, Miss Vane, 


Doubtless ’tis quite Tulle to tell you, but the broken through 
Just beyond, and ifjyou notice, it cracks somewhat under you.” 


Then a sudden sensé-of»peril drove the coldt #rom her cheek 

As she saw thé tagged fissure, as she héard the thin ice creak; 
Quick repefitanee changed her coldnéss.inte warmth and gratitude 
As remorgefally she faltered, “Do forgivéime; Ili be good.” 


Could I do less than: forgive her, while L plead for pardon, too, 

Owning 1 was half the sinner e’er to doubt that she was true? 

Then we turned and skated homeward with one thankful backward glance 
At the fearful yawning fissure that forbade all safe advance. 
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MINNIE AND HER DOG,. 


Minnie Carlton lived ina large pleasant 
country town, in a large pleasant country 
house painted white, with green blinds, 
and having a piazza running along one side 
of it. In front of the house, was a large 
flower garden, and behind it a long stretch 
of green dotted with fruit trees, while at 
one side jay a, spacious and begutifully 
smooth croquet-gréund. The only ebild of 
kind and indu)gent parents who were far 
from poor, one. might reasonably suppose 
that a happier little girl than Minnie could 
not easily be found; and, generally speak- 
ing, this was true. But sometimes the hap- 
piest and most favored children have wish- 
es that are not gratified, and Minnie bad 
one favorite hobby which. she persisted in 
riding whenever she felt the least out of 
sorts. She hada perfect passion for pets 
of all kinds, and if she could have had her 
own way, she would have become the own- 
er of kittens, dogs, birds, white mice, and, 
in short, every pretty or cunning little crea- 


ture that happened to interest her for the - 


moment; atid she thought it very hard- 
hearted of her father and mother to refuse 


permission for her to doso. But she wept 
and teased in vain, for in this respect her 
parents were firm, and would not allow her 
to. go beyond a canary and a parrot. 

Poll was one of the handsomest of her 
tribe, all scarlet, and green, and gold, and 
bine; Tip, the canary, was all that a ca- 
nary could be, and Minnie took great de- 
light in his sweet songs and pretty ways. 
Polly bid fair to become gifted in conversa- 
tion to an extraordinary degree, and would 
sit on the piano while her little mistress 
played some simple air and laugh uproar- 
iously, which was probably her way of ap- 
plauding the performance. 

But with all these graces in her pets, 
Minnie’s heart was still unsatisfied; her 
sky was dark, and her soul! was sad, for the 
want of a dog—a real, live, playful dog, 
that would love her and let her hold him 
in her lap, or frolic with her on the lawn. 
Her friend Alice Stanley had a silky little 
spaniel with great «clear eyes and long 
glossy ears, and O, how Minnie longed for 
such a pet when Alice detailed all his 
good qualities to her! She had begun to 
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despair, however, of bringing her parents 
to see the matter in the same light;with 
herself, when fortune very 
favored her. 

_ One chilly autumn evening. as. at 

reading an interesting story by. the fire, 
while her mother sat. at her sewing, Minnie 
heard a whining and seratching at the 
door which opened upon the tesa Her 
mother, heard it too, 


may give bim .something! to eat, 
mayn’t 1?’ And away flew Minnie to: 
‘give her, poor.dog a. bones” ‘was 
more fortunate than .“*Old Mother Hub- 
bard,” for her unexpeeteil visitor was soon 
eating with a hungry. relish the very nice: 
supper she set before. him, 
kind word and gentle 

“It is, same)stray dog, probably,” said 
Mrs. Carlton, “that has lost its way. It 
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“What do you patel that can Be, 
mother 

£* It sounds like a dog, Minnie. You can 
open the door and see.” 

Minnie quickly ran to the door, and as 
she opened it, in ran a little dog, which 
trotted up to the fire, and then put its fore- 
paws up on Minnie’s apron and looked at 
her in.a very appealing way. 

**O, the poor little thing, mamma! See, 
he is shaking with cold, and he is hungry 


has a home, “for it does not look starved, 
and there is a blue ribbon round its neck.’” 

As she reached out her hand to examine 
the ribbon, the dog suddenly rose up on its 
hind feetand held out one pat in friendly 
recognition, Mrs. Carlton was conqueted 
by this cunning act, and began to look 
upon thé little ereature: with favor, 
notwithstanding her dislike for dogs in 
general. Minnie saw her advantage, and 
felt that the battle was two-thirds won, for 
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she had determined to keep the dog; if 
possible. 

When Mr. Carlton came home from his 
store that evening he found Minnie seated 
contentedly with her visitor asleep in her 
lap, and looked to bis wife for an explana- 
tion; but Minnie eagerly began to give an 
account of the “‘ grand event,” as she called 
the dog’s appearance. Mr. Carlton was a 
very kind-hearted man, and the idea that 
the little animal had come to them cold 
and half famished had some influence with 
him; he ‘perceived that Mrs. Carlton did 
not oppose Minnie’s delight, and when he 
saw how gratefully the dog licked her hand 
as her caresses awoke it, he smiled and be- 
gan to read his daily paper. 

Minnie went to bed that night in a state 
of supreme satisfaction, for though nothing 
had been said, she felt sure that she could 
keep her new pet, and she lay awake for 
some time trying to decide what she should 
callit. The next day, after much anxious 
thought, she. announced that she had 
named the dog Schneider, for she had been 
to see Rip Van Winkle, and thought ita 
nice name, Qnily one thing troubled her; 
and that was a fear that the owner of the 
dog might come for it and she be forced to 
part with it. This was rather selfish in 
Minnie, but very much the way that most 
children would feel in such circumstances. 

Days and weeks passed, and still Minnie 
kept her Schneider, for no one appeared 
to claim him, and she confided to her 
friend Alice that she never was so happy 
in all her life, for Schneider was “such a 
treasure.”” He was really a very intelli- 
gent little dog, and Minnie had no trouble 
in teaching him several cunning tricks be- 
side those he had already learned. He 
would shake hands, beg for his dinner, and 
if Minnie approached with some dainty 
morsel in her fingers, he would mount a 
cushion, assume the position represented 
in the engraving, and hold the savory bit 
balanced on his nose until a cerfain motion 
of her fingers, when presto! the morsel 
disappeared with almost lightning-like ra- 
pidity. He was also very affectionate, and 
quite a jealousy existed between him and 
the parrot, Polly often having long stories 
to tell about the naughtiness of Schneider. 

The summer came again, and witht the 
usual number of visitors from the city. 
One day as Minnie was walking out. fol- 
lowed by Schneider, she saw approaching 
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her a very nice-looking: lady, accompanied 
by a little girl about her own age who was 
carrying a tiny snow-white poodle. Sud- 
denly Schneider began to give little short 
barks of delight, and ran past her, while 
the little girl exclaimed: 

“ Why, there’s Comfort !”’ 

Schneider, on his part, wagged his tail 
and danced about as if frantic, while Min- 
nie’s heart sank as she thought, “‘O dear! 
now I shall lose him! What shall I do?’ 
And her eyes filled with quick tears. 

“ Where did you get Comfort?” said the 
city child to Minnie, as she caressed him 
with one hand and the poodle with the 
other, while Schneider's joy began to sub- 
side, and he @ last actually snapped at the 
white bit of a dog that had usurped his 
former place in his mistress’s arms, 

Thus addressed, Minnie told how the 
dog had come to her, how she had named 
it Schneider, and last of all how much she 
loved it; but here her voice broke down, 
and Schneider, seeming to understand her 
grief, ran to her and began to show his 
affection in every way possible for a dog. 
The lady who had witnessed this little 
scene was touched by Minnie’s sorrow, and 
turning to her daughter, she said: 

“ Lilla dear, this little girl feels as badly 
to think she bas got to give up her pet as 
you did last fall when we lost him on our 
return to thé city. Now, since papa has 
bought you pretty Fido, can’t you let her 
keep Comfort ?” 

Minnie’s heart gave a great hopeful 
bound,and her face was all smiles and 
tears as generous-hearted Lilla replied: 

'“ Yes, mamma, I suppose I ought to, she 
has taken such good care of him, and 
thinks so much of him. Besides, I think 
I shouldn’t know how to share things be- 
tween two dogs,and I couldn’tgive up Fido.” 

**O, how good you are!’ cried Minnie. 
“T thank you so very much!’ And then 
she hugged Schneider as if he were, in- 
deed, as she had often told him, “ the very 
dearest dog in the worid.”’ 

The result of it all was that Minnie and 

‘Lilla spent many happy hours together 
that summer, each attended by her dog, 
and when Lilla returned to her home in 
the city Minnie had promised to visit her 
during the winter. So Schneider not only 
gave Minnie pleasure himself, but was the 
means of introducing her to those who 
proved to be true and pleasant friends. — 
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POISONS AND POISONOUS PLANTS. 


Among the many dangerous plants which 
it is well to be able to recognize and avoid 
is the Jamestown weed—sometimes called 
the “ Jimpson weed ’”’—otherwise Peruvian 
Thorn Apple, and classed in botany as the 
Datura Stramonium. Its blossom has a dis- 
agreeable smell, and its purple pallor and 
generally unattractive look make it less 
likely to injure as a poison than a more 
beautiful plant, but children sometimes die 
from the effects of eating its seeds, It 
furnishes a powerful medicine that is found 
very useful in spasmodic casts, but which 
is too dangerous to be made use of by any 
but experienced physicians. This plant is 
so well known and grows so luxuriantly on 
commons and other spaces, that we have 


not thought it necessary to add illustrations 


to this description. 


A poisonous plant not so well known as 
the above, since it grows in more retired 
situations, is the Belladonna or Deadly 
Nightshade, the subject of our first engrav- 
ing, whose round, black, shiny berries, 
which grow singly, are very poisonous, 
while all parts of the plant are dangerous. 
From it is derived the extract of belladon- 
na, which possesses the peculiar property 
of causing the muscles to relax when they 
are contracted,by disease, and for this rea- 
son itis a valuable aid to the doctor in 
. many cases. Itis used with comparative 

safety on the skin, but it is dangerous if 
taken internally except in minute doses. 
Young ladies who have more vanity than 
wisdom rub it on their eyelids to make the 
eye expand, and for such an absurd use of 
it they pay for it in a few years by a wrin- 
kled look about the eyes; the fibres called 
on so often to dilate under a stimulant fin- 
ally lose all flexibility, and the devotee of 
fashion acquires a look of premature old 
age. It is far better to leave the use of 
such dangerous productions to physicians. 
The roots of the belladonna have been mis- 
taken for parsnips, and we hardly need add 
that the mistake is a perilous one. 

The hemlock, seen in our second engrav- 
ing, is a vegetable, the extract of which is 
nearly as powerful as prussic acid. It was 
much used by the ancient Athenians for 
the execution of criminals, and is famous 
as the means employed for putting Socrates 
‘todeath. It is supposed by some to have 


been the conium maculatum, a wild plant 
from five to ten feet high, with fernlike 
leaves and greenish-white flowers, natural- 
ized in the United States, and possessing 
highly narcotic properties. According to 
others, it was the cicuta virosa,.a plant 
somewhat resembling the former in appear- 
ance and effect, but much more dangerous. 

Another poisonous plant, illustrated on 
page 11, is henbane, or aconite, so called 
from Acone, in Bithynia, a place cele- 
brated for its poisonous herbs, Many spe- 
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cies of this plant have long been known 
for their dangerous properties, and several 
are cultiv in our gardens, where they 
are designated by the familiar names of 
wolfsbane, monkshood, etc, The latter 
term indicates the distinguishing mark of 
the class, which is the form of a helmet 
that is shaped by the overhanging cup and 
petals. The roots and leaves of the aconi- 
tum napellus are used for the preparation of 
some powerful medicines, which act as 
drastic purgatives, and which are also ex- 
ternally applied as an anodyne remedy in 
various disorders. The juice of the leaves 
taken internally soon proves fatal, and 
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even the perfume affects some sensitive 


persons with faintness and dimmness of ,vis-| 


ion, The poison acts upon the brain and 
nervous byStem, ‘atid’ produces frenzy; 80 
virtilent is It'tlat one-fiftieth of a grain of 
atonita takén intemally has endangered 
the life of an ‘atlult. “In preparing the ex- 
tract, the operators are sometimes power- 
fully affected by the vapors, atid therefore 
great care is necessary iti this process. The 
most effectual antidote in case of poisoning 
from aconite is the stomach-pump or warm 
water administered till it produces vomit- 
ing; after this stimulant remedies should 
be'‘applied ixiternally and éxternally. Lin- 


neous said this plant is rendered harmless 
by simply boiling it and adding a little fat 


or butter. The alcoholic extract is the 
only valuable preparation of aconite except 
that made by sulphuric étheg ‘The’pro- 
cesses are expensive, owing tothe danger 
attending them, and the great qtiantity of 
the plants required to produce a small 
quantity of the extract. The pure article 
is consequently held at prices almost fabu- 
lous. Probably the aconitum feroz, from 
which the dish‘root of Nepatl in India is 
obtained, possesses the mhost deadly quali- 
ties. This'was used by tlie natives to poi- 
son their wells on the advance of the Brit- 
ish armies into their territories during the 
last war. 
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The winter aconite is a plant of another 
Class, which grows without stem, and bears 
in early spring bright yellow cup-shaped 
flowers. ‘It has smooth palé-green ‘leaves, 
is ohly & inches high, and single- 
flowered. Horséradish has somewhat the 
appearance Of monkshood, and fatal cases 
of pdisoriing have occurred from the root 
of the latter being taken by mistake for 
tlie former. In one of these cases, which 
océurred at ‘Bristol, England, it appears 
that not mofe than one-twentieth of a 

rain of aconita could have been contained 
in the roots eaten. ‘The aconite roots have 
little or no resemblance to those of the 

nometiansh, and the scrapings differ 
from them in assuming a ‘pinkish brown 
color on being exposed 'to the air. 
_ ‘The name of arsenic is now applied to 
the white oxide of arsenic, or arsenious 
‘. acid; but in ancient times it was a red- 
dish-eolored mineral compound of arsen- 
ie and sulphur to which this name was 
given—a substance in use then as a med- 
icine, and also in painting. Metallic ar- 
senic occurs native in veins in the crys- 
tallized rocks and older slates, and is also 
prepared by a certain process. Many 
modern chemists do not regard it asa 
metal, but it is commonly treated as 
such, and it is remarkable as one of the 
most volatile, and one of the most com- 
bustible of the metals. It readily com- 
‘bines with other ores as an alloy, and 
renders them more fusible and brittle. 

Arsenious acid, or white arsenic, is the 
most common combination of this metal. 
It is the sublimate, which escapes when 
arsenic is heated in the open air. This 
sublimate, after exposure, forms a white 
powder, but may be collected in glassy 
transparent cakes, or eight-sided crystals. 
It is partially soluble in boiling water, and 
less so in cold’ water, the solution being 
slightly acid. 

Arsenious ‘acid ‘is on a 
large scale at ‘Altenburg, and Reicheristein, 
in Silesia, from the ore called arsenical 
iroh. In many other places it is obtained 
as a secondary product ‘in the treatment of 
cobalt ores, and of other metallic ores with 
which arsenic is associated: ‘The process 
consists in'rousting the ore in large muffles, 
ten ft long and six wide, in charges of 
pine or ten hundred weight each, and col- 
lecting the vapors, as a sublimate, upon 
the walls of a succession of chambers, ar 
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tanged in a tower through which they pass, 
and from which the incondensable gases 
ésciipe by a chimney. The muffles are 
plated inclining upward from their mouth, 
atid are left open for the passate of heated 
alr to aid in stibliming the arsenic and con- 
Verting it all into arsénious acid. A charge 


is worked off in about twelve hours, andis _¢- 


immediately followed’ by another. Chinr- 
coalis the fuel used, as véfy little more 


heat is requized’than what is evolved by 


the chefiiical changes, The quantity .con- 
sumed is yery, small. The purest arsenic 
is found in thedflues and chambers nearest 
the farmaee; in the upper chambers it is 
intermixed with the condensed su!phur- 
ous vapors, and’ to purify it for market it 
is all sublimed again. It is placed in 
‘cast-iron or ‘porcelain pots, whieh hold 
between three and four hundred weight 
each, and these are set vertically »i 
furnace, They open above into sheet- 
iron drums, which serve as condensers, 
and which are connected by a funnel 
with the condensing chamber. The fire 
must be carefully regulated to maintain 
the proper temperature for the acid to 
sublime in the form of a glassy cake. If 
the heat is too high, metallic arsenic is 
apt to be sublimed and mixed with the 
acid, appearing in dark spots, which 
must be ‘picked out, or the whole sub- 
liméd over. 

The preparation of arsenious acid is a 
‘most dangerous occupation. The work- 
men employed generally die before the 
age of forty; indeed, their average term 
of life is stated to be only from thirty to 
thirty-five years, Dumas states that they 
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are compelled to avdid altoholic drinks, 
and live prineipally upon Téguminous veg- 
etables, with plenty of butter, taking 
very little meat, and that very fat; and to 
each man two small glasses of olive oil are 
administered. daily. In removing the acid 
from the ¢hambers thé workmen are com- 
pletely enveloped in a dressand helmet of 
leather, the latter furnished with glass 
¢yes. The passage for the air is protected 
with a wet sponge, by which it is filtered 
as it passes to the mouth and nostrils. 


’ FEATHERED ARCHITECTS AND PETS. 


The more familiar we become with the 
traits and habits of those portions of crea- 
tion that are dependent upon instinct rather 
than reason for their guidance, the more 
-we are led to wonder at the unerring intu- 
‘ition which brings about results that would 
seem to be based on the nicest calculation. 
Aware of their own peculiar needs and 
dangers they seem to be, and the dwellings 
fashioned by bird or beast are suitable 
both for the comfort and defence of the 
inhabitants. ‘Examples illustrating this 
fact will rise to the mind of every reader, 
‘ut no pleasanter object for contemplation 


can be suggested than the carefully and 
neatly built home of a pair of those feath- 
ered warblers which delight our eyes by 
their beauty: and our ears with their 
melody. 

The nest selected for illustration, on page 
12, is that of the long-tailed titmouse, and 
is remarkable even among others of its 
class for its singular construction. This 
variety of bird is scarcely larger than a 
wren, and is almost constantly in motion, 
making use of countless precautions to in- 
sure the comfort, safety and* concealment 
of its home. The nest is shaped like a 
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hollow ball, having one small opening in 
the side, as is shown in the engraving ; this 
opening answers for both door and window, 
and is so well protected that neither cold 
nor rain can penetrate to the interior. A 
screen, delicately contrived of downy feath- 
ers, is placed before the door of the nest, 
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to the trunk of a tree, and then skillfully 
covers it with the leaves and twigs of the 
various parasitical plants that may cluster 
about the stem to which it is fastened; and 
this is dong with so much art that the 
whole structure has the appearance of 
being merely a part of the bark. When 
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and is so pliant as to allow ingress and 
egress, while at the same time it is capable 
of exeluding the weather. 

But the above is not the whole extent of 
the careful bird’s devices. Owing to its 
small size it feels itself a tempting prey to 
many enemies, and so endeavors to make 
up for its lack of strength by stratagem. 
In order to conceal its nest, it attaches it 


these little creatures have thus endeavored 
to fortify themselves against enemies the 
dwelling is taken possession of, and the 
tender broods are reared, to protect which 
so much care has been exercised. © 

Every bird does not exhibit as much in- 
genuity in the construction of its nest as 
the titmouse, it is true, but each one builds 
according to its circumstances and wants, 
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and the perfect adaptation to the use in- 
tended is always the same, from the simple 
indentation in the barren sand to the 
swinging castle in the air, so skillfully 
fashioned out of down and feathers. 

But if birds attract us when in a wild 
state by their beauty and song, huw much 
more do they win admiration and affection 
when they are our daily companions, look- 
ing at us with fearless eyes, and playing, 
with a pretty semblance of temper, with 
our outstretched fingers! The canary 
stands first, we believe, as a household pet 
and universal favorite, beiug prized for its 
beauty, intelligence, and charming song. 
No prettier sight can be seen to add to. the 
attractiveness of a room than one or more 
of these little warblers hopping about in a 
cage, contentedly picking at the various 
dainties, or amusing itself and all around 
it by those wonderful trills and gushes of 
melody which seem to convey one to the 
summer woods with all their charming 
minstrelsy. 

Many articles have been written on the 
remarkable docility and teachableness 
shown by the canary, and it is not our pur- 
pose to write at length on a subject so well 
and generally understood. Bat it is a fact 
within our own experience that the pleas- 
ure to be derived from the presence of 
these graceful, grateful and beautiful little 
creatures in the house is far greater than 
that resulting from many other luxuries. 
Do you wake to find the blue sky no longer 
blue, but gray, and the wind sighing its 
mournful intimation of a coming storm? 
No matter; when you descend the stairs 
and pass into the breakfast-room, you are 
greeted by a perfect shower of gay music 
from. yellow-breasted canary, who peeps 
down at you with his bright little black 
eyes, and sings the louder if you give him 
a pleasant word of praise. Already the 
morning seems brighter, and the smile you 
could not refuse to the pretty musician 
lingers on your lips long afterward. Are 
you sad or out of sorts in any way, so that 
the world seems unusually gloomy? Ca- 
nary does not see the use of long faces, and 
so he sings his song, eats his seeds, and 
turns his head over to look at youina 
knowing way, making of himself so pretty 
and cheery a sight that you cannot but 
cheose to unbend a little, and address a 
few caressing words to him, which he 
seems to appreciate, and which do you a 
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world of good by way of turning your 
thoughts into another channel. And the 
better you treat your bird the better he 
treats you; or, in other words, the hand- 
somer he grows, the sweeter he sings, and 
the more tame and affectionate he  be- 
comes. He will evince a pleasure at your 
coming which shows that he is lonely in 
your absence, and will testify in a hundred 
little ways his preference for you, while at 
the same time he will be likely to be very 
shy of the advances of a stranger. 

Some peuple subject their birds to priva- 
tions, let them endure cold and heat, hun- 
ger, thirst and uncleanliness, and then 
complain that they do not sing, and are 
not healthy and lively. It is easy to see 
that they are themselves the only ones at 
fault, and should be sorry for their own 
cruelty, instead of attributing the blame to 
the much-abused little prisoner, which 
would reward its owner in many ways for 
a kindly attention to its comfort and 
convenience, 

Although we have particularly mentioned 
the canary, there is scarcely any variety of 
the smaller birds that would not furnish 
agreeable pets for the household. Nota 
few of our readers, doubtless, have read 
Grace Green wood’s beautiful little story of 
“Robin Redbreast,” in her “ History of 
my Pets,” and though not every robin 
equals that sweet bird, probably many a 
Robin Redbreast would do as well under 
an etticient teacher. And here we are re- 
minded of Mrs, Browning’s pet ‘* Doves,’’ 
of which she sings so tenderly: 


“ My little doves have left a nest 
Upon an Indian tree, 

Whose leaves fantastic take their rest 
Or motion from the sea; 

For, ever there, the sea-winds go 

With sunlit faces to and tro. 


“The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic stars looked down, 
And there my little doves did sit, 
With featuers softly brown, 
And glittering eyes that showed their right 
To general nature’s deep delignt. 


“And God thein taught, at every close 
Of murmuring waves beyond, 

And green leaves round, to interpose 
‘Their choral voices fond ; 

Interpreting that love must be 

The meaning of the earth and sea. 
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‘My little doves weré ta’en away 
” From that glad nest of theirs, 
Across an ocean rolling gray, 
And tempest-clouded airs. 
My. little doves !—who lately knew 
The sky and wave by warmth and blue! 


“And now, within the city prison, 
In mist and chillness pent, 

With sudden upward look they listen 
For sounds of past content— 

For lapse of water, swell of breeze, — 

Or nut-fruit falling from the trees. 


‘* The stir without, the glow:of passion, 
The triumph of the mart, 

The gold and silver as they clash on 
Man’s cold metallic heart, 

The roar of wheels, the ery for bread— 

These only sounds are heard instead. 


“ Yet still, as on my humar hand 


* Théir fearless heads they lean, ae 


And almost seem to understand 

What human musings mean, 

(Their eyes with such a plaintive shine, 
Are fastened upwardly to mine!) 


‘* Soft falls their chant as on the nest, 
Beneath the sunny zone; 

For love that stirred it in their breast 
Has not aweary grown, 

And neath the city’s shade can keep 

The well of music clear and deep. 


“‘And love that keeps the music, fills 
With pastora! memories; 
All echoings from out the hills, 
All droppings from the skies, 
All fowings from the wave and wind, 
Remembered in their chant I find. 


“So teach ye me the wisest part, 
My little doves! to move 

Along the city-ways with heart 
Assured by holy love, 

And vocal with such songs as own 

A fountain to the world unknown.” 


Perhaps it is not generally kuown that 
birds of lofty flight, as. the condor, eagles, 
vultures, and carrion-seeking prowlers of 
the feathered race, have telescopic vision, 
and are thus enabled to look duwu and dis- 
cover their unsuspecting victims. As they 
approach noiselessiy trom above, the axis 
of vision changes—sborteuing, so that they 
see just as distinctly within one foot of the 
ground as when at an elevation of one mile 
in the air. This fact explains the balauc- 
ing of a fish-hawk on its pinions balf.a mile 
above a still pond, watching for fish. 


When. one is’ selected, down the savage 
hunter plunges, the focal axis, varying as 
the square of the distance, giving the hawk 
a distinct view of its prey always. As they 
ascend, the axis is elongated by a curious 
muscular arrangement so ‘as to see ‘far 
again. "Snails have their keen eyes at the 
extremities of flexible horns, which they 
can protrude or draw in at pleasure. By 
winding the instrument round the edge of 
a@ leaf or asmall stalk, they can see how 
matters stand on the opposite side. The 
hammer-headed shark has its wicked look- 
ing eyes nearly two feet apart. Itcan bend 
the thin edgings of the head on which the 
organs are located so as to examine the two 
sides of an object of the size of a fully- 
grown codfish. Flies have immovable 
eyes. They stand out from the head. like 
half an apple, exceedingly prominent. In- 
stead of being smooth hemispheres, they 
have an immense number of facets, re- 
sembling old-fashioned glass watch-seals, 
each one directing the light direetly to the 
optic retina. This explains why they can- 
not be approached in avy direction without 
seeing what is coming. 

A gentleman who is a great admirer of 
birds wr.tes of swallows as follows: 

**I passed a great part of my leisure one 
summer in watching a pair of swallows. 
After much consideration and reflection, 
they commenced building their nest under 
the projecting roof of a barn, then sudden- 
ly stopped, held a sort of consultation, and 
began a new nest under the same projec- 
tion, but in another place. At first I could 
not understand why they did this; but up- 
on examination 1 found that over the first 
nest there was a space between two buards 
through which dust sifted from the hay 
that rested on them. Of course this would 
inconvenience the young housekeepers, and 
so they chose a better place. House swal- 
jows usually leave but one smal opening 
for ingress and egress, a necessary precan- 
tion against storms and wind; but this pair 
of swallows found these precautionary 
measures unnecessary, for they left the . 
nest quite open. When the young swal- 
lows bad grown Jarge and strong, they often 
mounted to the border of the nest to await 
the coming of their parents. It was curi- 
ous ‘to see the anxious mother or father 
drive them from their dangerous position, 
and hasten to fill up the outer =e of 
their dwelling.” 
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GHOST OF HENDER HALL. . 


‘BY ‘ETTA PIERCE, 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ Miss Lenmonp,” said the housekeeper, 
putting her head through the half-open 
door, “‘there’s. a woman below,, whom 
Barbara has let in unawares, asking to see 
you. ” 

The room was full of, warm spring sun- 
shine, It was on, its soft carpet, and 
French furniture, and damask draperies. 
Outside a bluebird sang in a budding 
maple tree. Inside came.a continual sound 
of voices and busy clatter from Miss Ler- 
mond’s dressing-room. Miss Lermond her- 
self, half buried in an easy-chair, sat lean- 
ing listlessly back, listening to that bluebird, 
with her hands crossed on her lap, and the 
dark lashes just touching her pale cheeks. 
On the white counterpane of the bed lay 
something whiter still, from which she 
kept her eyes turned steadily away—a 
dress of white satin and point lace, flung 
down there like a snow-wreath, a pair of 
dainty satin slippers, and a bridal veil. 
The toilet table was covered with, bridal 
gifts, one—a small exquisite casket of 
carved wood, stood open, and coiled upon 
its velyet cushion lay, in the glitsering sun- 
light, a magnificent set.of Indian opals-— 
St. Maur’s gift. To-morrow Nathalie would 
be a bride. 

At the sound of Mrs. Roberts's voice in 
the doorway she started, but. did not turn. 
“ Who is it?” asked the listless voice. 

** She: says her name is Alsie McKensie, 
‘and that she’s come from Coltonsleigh. I 
told her to go away and not distarb you— 
that you were making ready for the wed- 
ding in the mornifg.” 

“And has she gone ?”’, quickly. 

she,” said Roberts; ‘‘she’s got 
Scotch blood in her veins—stubborn as a 
mule—they all are. She’s waiting still.” 

Coltonsleigh—McKensie; surely Natha- 
lie had heard those names before, What 
could the woman want of her? Some la- 
tent curiosity, born of one of those myste- 
rious instincts which come to us all some- 


time in our lives, prompted . her to rise and 
follow Roberts down. is 

Alsie MeKepsie, as it happened, was 
holding at that moment.a smart altercation 
at the foot of the stairs with the. little 
French maid Marie, one jabbering in broad 
Scotch, the other in detestable, English, 
and neither understanding a word beyond 
their own.in the matter. The woman was 
tall and approaching middle, age, with a 
strong heavy face, and a display of tawdry” 
finery in her dress, that, Marie was noticing 
with Parisian eyes. She made a deep 
courtesy as Nathalie appeared, then looked 
at her closely from head to fvot. 

“God’s merey!” she muttered; “ she’s 
as fair-favored as the ither! Iam Alsie 
McKensie from Coltonsleigh, and I ha’ e’en 
cam to speak wi’ the leddy o’ the Hall— 
she that’s to be a bride to-morrow.” 

Nathalie motioned the woman to follow 
her beyond the prying eyes of Marie. 

“And now,” she said, quietly, “ what 
business have you with me, Alsie ?”’ 

Alsie twisted the fringe of her shawl ner- 
vously round ber broad hand, 

“I bided a spell at the cot wi’ the ould 
mither, and then I walked on here. There’s 
been something sair upon my mind these 
mony days. Is it true that ye go to kirk 
to-morrow wi’ the master o’ the Fields?” 

**T shall be married to-morrow,’’ assent- 
ed Nathalie, dimly wondering who this 
woman could be. 

“Ye ha’ heard, perhaps, how I was at 
the Hall in the first leddy’s time?’ Alsie 
went on, Nathalie nodded. 

“A weel, I keuned St. Maur then, and I 
ken him now, and I waun say to ye, were 
they my last words, that it is e’en better 
for ye to go to kirk in a shroud than wi’ St. 
Maur for your bridegroom,”’ 

A flush of latent anger crimsoned Nath- 
alie’s cheek. She looked haughtily into 
the woman’s strong and earnest face. 

‘Have you come from Coltonsleigh,”’ 
she demanded, ‘‘ tu tell me this ?”’ 
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“T have, my leddy.” 

“And does St. Maur know of your 
coming ?”’ 

“God forbid!’ answered Alsie, looking 
around with a start of alarm. — 

“ Then,’’ said Nathalie, “let me under- 
stand you. Why should I not wed him? 
If you have aught to say to me, say it 
quickly.” 

“Ah,” answered Alsie, shaking her head, 
“TIT canna say more. Ye maur take warn- 
ing by this—I canna break an oath!’ 

“Ts the woman dazed?’ thought 
Nathalie. 

“But,” Alsie went on, with strange 
vehemence, “I can swear to ye that I speak 
truly. Heisa braw callant, but a false- 
hearted one, and no fit mate for such as 
ye. Iwill e’en kneel and swear it, an’ ye 
will hear.” 

cried Nathalie. 

“‘Ah, ye dinna believe me!” cried Alsie, 
searching her face. ‘ Lo’e is e’er blind. 


Aweel, will ye ken this and believe it, I 
wonder, in place 0’ 
words ?”’ 

__ She flashed out something suddenly from 
beneath the folds of her shawl, and dropped 


an old woman’s 


it into Nathalie’s passive hand. It wasa 
letter sealed and directed, with no ¢ crossed, 
no dotted. 

O, the fierce momentary struggle for 
calmness under Alsie’s keen eyes! She 
took the letter, white to the very lips. 

**Who gave you this?” she cried. 

Alsie’s face was as expressionless as 
stone. 

*‘A gentleman that rowed ower from the 
lighthouse yestereen, fine and weil-favored. 
He asked for Alsie McKensie, and bade me 
gi’ ye this if I cam to Hendee this day.” 

A thousand thoughts were coursing like 
lightning through Nathalie’s brain. She 
turned the letter over in her hand, her face 
growing hard and bitter. All thoughts of 
St. Maur—of everything but pride and 
wrong, were banished. How dared he— 
hhow dared he, the perjured, the false- 
hearted—perhaps the husband of another 
—write to her? 

“*l am to take the answer back to Col- 
tonsleigh, and he will come for it to-night,” 
said Alsie. 

There was a fire burning in a grate at the 
further end of the room. Nathalie rose 
from her seat, and walked -slowly towards 
it. 
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“ His name ?’”’ she said. 

“TI dinna ken,” answered Alsie, grim as 
an ogress. 

Nathalie paused on the hearth with 
stormy dark eyes. 

“Here is your answer,” she said, drop- 
ping the letter, with its seal unbroken, up- 
on the glowing coals; “‘ take it back with 
you to Coltonsleigh 

“And is that all?’ asked Alsie. 

“ All r’ 

“ Then I maur be gone.” 

She drew her shawi around her with an 
unchanging face. Nathalie followed her 
to the door, leaving a handful of gray ashes 
among the sea-coal. 

“IT wauld wish ye joy o’ the morrow,” 
said Alsie, looking at her wistfully, “if I 
did na ken it wauld be turned to sorrow. 
It was woe enow for the first leddy o’ the 


Hall, but it will be greater woe still for ye.” 


With the words of the woman ringing in 
her ear, Nathalie fled back to her own 
chamber. She was bewildered—sick. 

Turn back? It was too late. She steod 
face to face with her doom now, helpless, 
and with some such vain despair at her 
heart as some hunted wild creature might 
feel circled closer and closer round by the 
toils of the hunter. Flinging herself pros- 
trate upon the bed, beside the fleecy bridal 
draperies, Nathalie wept such tears as no 
heart ever weeps butonce. All that makes 
life worth the having she had lost forever. 

St. Maur called at twilight, but no Nath- 
alie appeared. It was well that he could 
accommodate himself so readily to the 
whims of his betrothed, for their name was 
legion. A bunch of rare queenly camellias, 
from the conservatory of the fields, with a 
cross of blood-red Indian rubies dropped 
into their waxen hearts, he left behind 
him—the last of many princely gifts. 
Marie, going with it in search of her mis- 
tress, found her wandering about, like a 
ghost, in the gathering twilight of the 
gallery. 

The sun had set low down behind the 
budding beech-wood. A few stars were out 
already in the sky, and the dull thunder of 
the sea boomed drearily up the shore. 
Marie lifted a lamp in the niche at the 
head of the staircase, and departed noise- 
lessly. 

And Nathalie? She had thrown herself 
into a seat at the window, and sat there 
looking out into those same beech-woods. 
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The wind just stirred the deep purple of 
the satin curtains around her, and the one 
straight path of lamplight from the niche 
was clearing the black shadows of the 
place in a long track of tremulous gold. 
Through half-open doors, along the dim 
length of the gallery, half-obscured visions 
of the wedding paraphernalia—promises of 
what the morrow was to bring forth, still 
confronted her, and on the wide, black, 
polished window-ledge lay his white camel- 
lias withering at her side. 

She shut it all from her sight, drawing 
the purple curtains closer about her. To- 
morrow! To-morrow! She would be his 
then, irretrievably—the successor of the 
iil-starred Hagar St. Maur. She shud- 


dered. How little she had ever dreamed . 


of such a destiny. 

Suddenly, betwixt her and all else rose 
up the face of John Calvert—that clear-cut 
powerful face. She shut ker eyes—she 
tried to put it away. In vain! He had 
wronged her; he had wounded her love— 
stung her pride into high rebellion—grant- 
ed! and yet to the very core of that proud 
resentful heart of hers, Nathalie loved him 
still. 

A hot tear fell down in the darkness on 
the withering camellias. She sat with her 
head bowed on her hand a long time, while 
the wind rustled the purple curtains, and 
sighed along the gallery. Starting at last 
from her stupor, chilled and shivering, 
Nathalie rose up to close the window. 

A low faint strain of music echoed along 
the gallery, a sound like the vibration of 
some instrument, touched by a dreamy 
wandering hand. What could it be, at 
that hour, and in that place? The gallery 
was deserted, the rooms opening upon it 
unoccupied, save by Ruby and Mrs. Rob- 
erts, and Ruby had gone to bed ill, and 
Mrs. Roberts was not given to musical per- 
formances. Nathalie paused and listened. 
It was the tinkle of a guitar, coming from 
that black and gold chamber far down the 
length of the gallery. 

Nathalie’s heart gave a great bound, then 
grew still. Clearer and sweeter the sound 
rose up—it had taken shape, as it were—it 
was a prelude, a soft, drowsy, tremulous 
thing, half passion, half repose. Should 
she wake Mrs. Roberts? Should she éall 
the servants? She fled along the gallery 
toward Mrs. Roberts's door, only to pause 
midway thereto, rooted in her tracks, for a 
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human voice had broken suddenly into the 
thread of the music, so full of unearthly 
sweetness, so unlike all other voices she" 
had ever heard, that Nathalie stood frozen 
in a great unutterable awe. Soft and low 
as they were, every word of the song was 
borne to her ear as distinct as dropping 
water in an October calm. Liquid, “ me- 
andering ’’ Spanish words they were—words 
which Nathalie could not understand, and 
she stood listening, until from out their 
dreamy labyrinths stole forth at last a 
plaintive snatch of melody in her own 
tongue: 

“ Lord Heron sits in his castle high, 

Fair Rosamond lies on the shore below; 
He loved to live, and she loved to die— 
Which loved the truest, the angels know.” 

A shrill twang, as of a breaking string, 
succeeded. ‘The music died away in a hol- 
low cry, which rang through the gallery 
with terrible distinctness. Nathalie could 
hear the fall of the guitar, and the upset- 
ting of a chair, or some heavier piece of 
furniture, beyond the door of that dreadful 
room. Mad with terror, lest its vision 
should make a descent upon the gallery, 
she sprang to Mrs. Roberts’s door, in time 
to meet that worthy lady, in nightcap and 
dressing-gown, just coming forth. 

“Hush!” she cried, seizing the fright- 
ened girl in her arms; “‘don’t raise an out- 
ery—it can do no good. Ihearditall. O, 
the Lord be good to us, Miss Lermond! I 
thought this dreadful thing had passed 
away, and riow the very night before the 
wedding !—”’ 

She drew Nathalie with her along the 
gallery as she was speaking. 

* O, do not go in there!’ cried the young 
girl, shrinking back. 

“But it might be burglars!’ cried Rob- 
erts; “anyway, we ought to see. You 
needn’t come in, my dear. Bless me, what 
would St. Maur say?” 

She unlocked the door, somewhat un- 
steadily, and shaking and shivering, Nath- 
alie at her shoulder, holding the flaring 
lamp, looked into the haunted room. Yes, 
surely there had been a visitor, though it 
was empty now. A window, opening upon 
the balcony, stood open wide; the curtain 
was put back, a chair beside it was over- 
turned, and there lay the guitar with its 
broken string against the wall, just as it 
had been dropped a moment before. Mrs. 
Roberts entered to lower the window and 
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curtain in nervous haste; then she re- 
locked the door, and taking the lamp 
from poor trembling Nathalie, returned 
across the gallery. ; 
“©,” she sighed, under her breath, 
“ what evil thing does this forebode for to- 
“What, indeed?” murmured Nathalie, 


CHAPTER 


CLEAR and cloudless, with; sweet earthy 
scents filling the air, and a round red sun 
burning up the mists of the marshes,.and 
the se2, dawned Nathalie Lermond’s bri- 
dal morn. The ceremony was. to take 
place at twelve, in the gray stone church, 
whieh stood half: a mile distant, on a bare 
wind-beaten hill overlooking the sea. 
There was to be a grand wedding dinner 
given to a select few, but no further festiy- 
ities, for both bride and groom seemed 
anxious to give the affair as little publicity. 
as possible. 

“Are you done?” said Nathalie, in a 
weary voice, as Marie moved away from 
the mirror. 

“Not yet. Mademoiselle forgets her 
veil,’’ answered Marie. 

Ruby fastened it to the beautiful dark 
head wreathed in orange blossoms—poor 


little Ruby, looking like a, snow-breath, . 


but calmer even than Nathalie herself, in 
this. hour of martyrdom. One tear, and 
one only, fell upon the spotless flowers. 

* God bless you, darling!’ she said, in a 
faint broken voice, passing her arms 
around the pale bride. ‘“O, Ido hope you 
will be happy with him, Nathalie—so much 
happier than you think now!” 

With that strange apathetic calm that 
seemed now to have redoubled in her man- 
ner, Nathalie put her away, and rose up 
from the mirror. Was there eyer such a 
white and queenly bride? More. beautiful 
than I can tell, looked she, in those float- 
ing bridal garments of satin and lace, but 
it was a beauty that hushed the admiration 
on the lips—it was the beauty of a statue, 
warmed only with the breath of life. 

“It is time to go now,”’ said Ruby, “ the 

carriage is waiting.” 
. The bridal party swept down the stairs. 
The carriages had been standing at the 
door a half hour; Nathalie took her place 
mechanically. 

Who shall say what thoughts were in her 
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mind they polled slong.the, nem sight 
way to the church? Once Ruby, saw. her 
start, and look around. her. wildly, Was 
she debating the chances of escape. at that 
late hour? O, what mockery of ,.rejoicing 
was there that day in the, singing of the 
birds among the beech woods, in the flowers 
budding, in the warm spring sunshine! The 
eyes of the two girls met-the blue ones 
full of misty tears—the dark ones growing 
suddenly calm and cold again. Nathalie 
sank back passive among her cushions; 
the last struggle had passed. 

The doors of the gray stone church stood 
wide open, St. Maur was, already there, 
waiting impatiently for the coming of his 
bride. Some few of the hamlet people 
were scattered along the side aisles, among. 
whom the face of the old gude-wife Mc- 
Kensie looked forth, with restless | gray 
eyes. The sunshine fell through the 
stained glass of the windows in warm rich 
patches; some birds were singing in the 
low graveyard outside. 

As Nathalie passed the inner door, some 
one who had been standing near it drew 
suddenly back. She felt the movement 
rather than saw it, and an indescribable in- 
stinct prompted her to lift hereyes, Lean- 
ing against the pillar of an arch, with his 
cloak upon his arm, and his pale set face 
confronting her like a spectre, stood John 
Calvert. For a moment his eyes looked 
straight into her own, not angrily, but 
with asad reproach in their depths which 
cut her to the heart. Of all men, why was 
he there? Why had he come to witness 
that ill-starred marriage, the bitter fruit of 
his own folly and wrong-doing? Ruby 
started a little as she saw him, and the:pale 
bride swept on to the altar, never faltering, 
indeed, but with a face whiter now than 
her bridal dress. 

St. Maur came forward and took her 
hand, flushed and feverish. Never in all 
her after life did she forget the passionate 
remorse that darkened his face at that mo- 
ment—his wild earnest whisper: 

“God forgive me! Darling, I will yet 
make amends for all,’”’ 

Cold as a frozen thing, her hand lay in 
his. Like one bound in the spell of some 
terrible nightmare, she suffered him to 
lead her to her place. The ceremony 


began : 
““ Wilt thou have this man to be thy wed-. 
ded husband?” said the voice of the cler-. 
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gyman; ‘‘to live together after God’s ordi- 
nance in the holy. estate of matrimony ? 
Wilt thou obey him and serve him, love, 
honor and keep him in sickness and in 
health, and, forsaking all others, keep ye 
unto him as long as ye both shall live ?’’ 

No response fell from Nathalie’s lips; 
they moved, indeed, but no sound—her 
- voice bad died within her, Like a light- 
ning-stroke, there flashed upon her, at 
those words, a terrible blinding sense of 
the falsity of her position—of its unutter- 
able misery. With a start, she half with- 
drew her hand from St. Maur’s, __ 

He caught it again, his face darkening. 
A dead pause. Every eye was directed 
upon them—upon the pale girl standings 
voiceless and motionless, beside her wait- 
ing bridegroom. Slowly the clergyman re- 
peated the question. 

The last words had not left his lips when, 
noiselessly, out from the spectators around 
the bridal party, two figures, closely veiled, 
glided up to the altar steps. One paused 
there, throwing back her veil with a defi- 
ant gesture, and showing to all eyes a 
broad Scotch face, grim now with resolu- 
tion.. 1t was Alsie McKensie. The other 
figure mounted the altar steps, and tearing 
the bonnet from her head, went up to the 
astonished clergyman, and paused at his 
side, face to face with the bridal party, and 
the astonished spectators. 

It was a woman, clad in some shining 
gray stuff, with a shower of magnificent 
hair falling in wild waves and curls far be- 
low her waist. The face was pale and 
wan, the eyes wild, and large, and lustrous, 
and fixed now on the livid face of the 
bridegroom, with a vacant wondering lock, 


She raised one thin white hand, and laid it ° 


upon the open marriage service. 

“ Hold!’ said this woman, in a yoice 
that vibrated every corner of the church, 
like sweetest music. 

One terrible oath broke from the lips of 
St. Maur, He dashed Nathalie’s hand aside. 

“Who?” said the clergyman, looking at 
the strange fair shape at his side, ‘‘ who are 
you who interrupts this ceremony ?”’ 

“1?” answered the figure; “ZJ am Hagar 
St. Maur—wife of this man!”’ 

With the bound of a wild creature leap- 
ing upon its prey, St. Maur sprung upon 
Alsie McKensie. 

“‘Accursed fool!’ he hissed, through his 
set teeth. ‘‘ You have betrayed me?’ 
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back. 


A hand, stronger than Alsie’s, cast him 


“You, mistake,” said John Calvert, 
calmly; “I am your accuser!” 

“And of what am I accused ?’ demand- 
ed the bridegroom, clenching, his hands at 
his side. 

John Calvers’s face grew hard, 

“ The charges are three,” he answered. 
“T accuse you of the attempted murder of 
this unhappy woman, Hagar St. Maur, 
eleven years ago, on your marriage night. 
I accuse you of casting the deed upon your 
brother, Robert Hendee, and of huuting 
him willfully to his doom. I aceuse you of 
withholding all knowledge of this woman’s 
existence from the world since that time, 
and of entering unlawfully into a second 
marriage.”’ 

A faint, cry from the little group before 
the altar, and Ruby Hendee had fallen 
like a dead thing in their midst. 

**I will answer none of these charges 
here,” said St. Maur, sullenly. 

“Then,” answered Calvert, “ this cere- 
mony cannot go on. Those assembled 
here bad best disperse, and you will do well 
to follow 

They looked at each other defiantly— 
those two men, The bridal party were in 
wild commotion; the clergyman quietly 
closed the marriage service, and the pale 
fair shape that had stood before him the 
white, glided back to Alsie through the 
wondering spectators. Alsie stroked her 
long golden hair, as she might have done 
some petted child’s. 

“ Puir leddy!’ she said, groaning; ‘ she 
has been mad these mony years!” 

St. Maur turned on his heel. 

“As you will!’ he answered Calvert, 
with an air of desperate resolve, ‘I will 
return with you to the Hall—further than 
that I will not go. Come, Nathalie, our 
blithe wedding is over for thisday. You 
shall hear the last of this accursed story, if 
you will.” 

“He strode out of the house, first of all, 
and entered the carriage. The others fol- 
lowed him. 

‘What you have to do, do quickly!’ he 
said to Calvert; ‘‘ had you given me buta 
day longer, I would have foiled you—I 
would have been beyond your reach.” 

“ Nor’ was the stern answer; ‘never 
beyond my reach, while you remained this 
side of the grave!” 
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They went back to the Hall, a far differ- 
ent company, indeed, from the one which 
had left it but an hour before. John Cal- 
vert rode in advance, his horse’s flanks 

. white with foam. He entered with the 
others, and etood with his hat in his hand, 
and his pale face turned steadily away 
from the still paler one of Nathalie. Alsie 
and her beautiful charge had followed. 
Grim and uncompromising, the Scotch 
woman took her station directly facing St. 
Maur, the maniac clinging to her, and 
looking from face to face with her large 
wild Syrian eyes. Nathalie, gazing at her 
wonderful face, and the frail exquisite out- 
line of the figure, marvelled no more that 
iit had so often been mistaken for a visitant 
from the other land. Alsie McKensie was 
the first to break the silence—caressing 
Hagar’s golden hair the while, and looking 
straight at St. Maur. 

“JT maun speak the truth,” she said; 
“‘and mickle glad am I to do it, for it has 
been a sair weight on my mind, and I 
wouldna fash mysel about it sae again for a’ 
the siller o’ this mon. It’s eleven years 
agane, sin the night of the braw weddin’, 
and Sandy, that’s dead and gone now, lay 
sair sick at the auld mither’s cot, and I 
asked my leddy—this puir mad thing—that 
was to be a bride that e’en, wi’ satin goun, 
and red gowld in her hair, to e’en let me 
gae and watch wi’ Sandy, while the danc- 
ing, and the feasting, and the music was 
going an, for the auld mither was sair 
‘worn. It was aclear starlit nigbt, and I 
took the beach way, and down on the 
sands I saw Master Robert, who hadna 
been at the Hall that night, ranting up 
and down, as if he were clean daft, wi’ 


spurs on his heels, and his face half buried 


up in his great cloak. I wondered then 
how cam he there, when a’ the ither folk 
had hied them to the weddin’, and I won- 
dered while I sat fh the cot wi’ Sandy. 
Aweel, it was ‘nigh onto midnight before 
he would ha’ me gae, and I ha’ but just 
risen to wake the auld: mither, when who 
should throw open the door and rash in, 
as if the deil himsel was after him, but St. 
Maur, wi’ his face as pale as a kelpie, and 
his white ruffles, and his white hands, wi’ 
the gowld ring on them, a’ stained wi’ red 
blood.” 

St. Maur interrupted the ‘speaker, turn- 
‘ing upon her with a fierce gesture; but 
meeting Nathalie Lermond’s eyes, dark, 
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dilated, and filled now with an unntterable 
horror and loathing—he sank back against 
the wall. Alsie paused. 

“Go on!’ he commanded, contemptu- 
ously. 

“‘Aweel,” said Alsie, “ he drew me out o’ 


‘the cot, and his grip on my arm left its 


mark there for mony days after; and he 
told me, would I serve him that night, and 
swear to keep what I should see a secret, he 
would gi’ me gowld and siller enough to 
make a great leddy o’ me till my dying 
day. I was a silly lassie then, and a young 
one, and, moreover, I was like to die wi’ 
fright to see him looking so, an’ I prom- 
ised. I went back to tell the auld mither 
and Sandy, and to carry them the red 
gowld pieces St. Maur put in my hand, and 
then, he brought this puir leddy into the 
cot, and laid her on the auld mither’s bed, 
and her satin goun was all torn and cov- 
ered wi’ blood, and so was her gowlden 
hair, and she had a great gash in her side, 
and the blood soaked through the bed; 
but no one dared to ask him who had done 
the deed. We bound up the wounds—the 
auld mither and I—and she moaned, so 
that we knew she lived; and when Master 
Gilbert had sworn us to all secrecy, wi’ a 
dreadful oath, he told me I maun take the 
puir dying lassie, and gae away. 

“T rode a’ the lung night, wi’ her head 
on my knee, and no one wi’ me but the 
mon that drove the horses, and whither, 1 
didna ken nor care. At the gray dawn we 
stopped at a lone house in the woods, and 
the mon said I was to git down there wi’ 
the leddy, and bide there until St. Maur 
cam. We had taken off her satins and her 
jewels at the cot, and the folks asked me 
no questions. St. Maur came the next 
morn, and gae me siller, and told me I 
must take care o’ her until she died. I 
knew then that it was he who had done 
the deed. 

** But she did na die. Inursed her long, 
and she came to hersel, and knew me, and 
one day, when she was sitting up for the 
first time, she asked me where we were, 
and where was Robert Hendee? And St. 
Maur cam in upon wus, and there was a 
dreadful scene betwixt him and my leddy. 
and she said how he had tried to murder 
her, and how he forced her wrongly to mar- 
ry him, and cried out and wailed for Rob- 
ert; and after St. Maur went away, swear- 
ing and cursing, she just lay down burning 
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hot wi’ fever, and from that day to this 
she has been mad. 

“After a weary while, when I begged. to 
see the auld mither and Sandy, St. Maur 
gie me the house at Coltonsleigh. I ha’ 
kept my leddy there, and tended her, and 
kept his secret, too, though she would ha’ 
her times o’ stealing away, when I did na 
see, and o’ coming back here nights, to 
scare honest people; and although I would 
na have told the story had not Mr. Calvert 
come to Coltonsleigh, and charged me wi’ 
the keeping o’ my leddy, and told me o’ 
this second marriage, and threatened me 
wi’ the law, if I did na gi’ her up, lam 
mickle glad it is told, and that na mair o’ 
St. Maur’s siller will ever touch my hand 
agen.” 

Alsie drew a long deep breath as she 
ended. Hagar was watching her intently 
with those wild dark eyes of hers, and with 
faint flushes of light flitting now and then 
over the pale spiritual face. The darkened 
soul was groping vainly after Alsie’s voice. 
She raised one hand, at last, in a sort of 
vague despair, and gently stroked the 
Scotch woman’s cheek. 

“Alsie!’ murmured the marvellous 
voice, in a sad appeal; ‘‘Alsie!”’ 


A tear fell down on the wild golden hair. - 


**She kens no one but me,’ said Alsie, 
brokenly. ‘‘I canna be parted from her. 
Ye may do as ye will wi’ me, if ye leave us 
togither.”’ 

Mrs. Roberts came trembling and tear- 
ful, and knelt down at Hagar’s side. 

my lady!’ she said; “my beautiful 
lady! Do you not know me?”’ 

No answer, but that vacant hopeless 
stare. ; 

“Come away!” she whispered, pulling 
Alsie’s sleeve; ‘‘ come away!” 

Harmless indeed—one who never raved 
or jibbered, but still a maniac! 

John Calvert turned grimly round and 
faced St. Maur. The latter spoke first. 

“Are you satisfied ?” 

“Yes,” with curving lips, “I have ful- 
filled my promise to the dead.” 

“‘And through you,’’ muttered St. Maur, 
“his curse has fallen!’ 

“@,” cried Alsie, ‘the story is abroad 
at Coltonsleigh, and in the hamlet, I maun 
say, it would be well to hasten from here.” 

St. Maur turned on his heel with a face 
like ashes, and went straight up to Natha- 
lie—to the shrinking woman ia her bridal 
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garments, who fell back, shuddering, as he 
approached. 

“* Farewell!’ he said, “‘ men have staked 
the world for love before, and—lost! Fare- 
well, Nathalie! Whatever deeds I may 
have done that men might blush for, how- 
ever dark my life may have been, I swear 
my love for you. might have redeemed 
them all! If I raised my hand ‘against 
this mad creature’s life, it was in a moment 
of anger and revenge. She was flying to 
my brother—she was disgracing my good 
name. Farewell, Nathalie, think kindly 
of St. Maur!’ 

He caught her hand and lifted it to his 
lips. One kiss, that burned upon it long 
after, and then Mrs. Roberts had flung her- 
self before him in the doorway. 

“O Master Gilbert, where are you go- 
ing?’ she cried. 

He put her away. 

“Bid Ruby good-by for me,” he said, — 
with dark remorse; ‘‘ poor little Ruby!’ 

Calvert went out with him. St. Maur 
beckoned for him to mount, and they rode 
out together on the open highway. 

“Calvert,” he said, leaning darkly to- 
wards him from the saddle, ‘‘you have 
been my arch-enemy! You have robbed 
me of the only woman I ever loved. If 
Nathalie Lermond can never be mine, 
neither shall she ever be yours! Let us 
settle this matter as becomes men.”’ 

John Calvert's face looked as if carved 
in stone. 

“TP? he said; “1 measure swords or 
shots with you—the assassin of a woman!’ 

St. Maur ground his teeth. 

“* Have I then forfeited all the rights of 
a gentleman ?”’ 

my sight—yes!” 

He struck his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks. 

** Well, be it so! shut if you think to es- 
cape me thus, John Calvert, you have reck- 
oned without your host. Keep this asa 
token!’ 


A buff gauntlet, still warm from his fiery 
hand, struck Calvert’s saddle-bow, and 
clung there for a moment. He thrust it 
contemptuously away. The next instant it 
lay in the gray dust of the road, ground 
down by the iron-shod hoofs, and he had 
turned him about leisurely, and was riding 
off toward the low hamlet on the shore. 

St. Maur gazed at the gauntlet, then at 
the retreating rider, and a low laugh, un- 
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speakably bitter, fell from his lips. Then, 
slowly, and in an opposite direction, he 
rode away to the Fields. 

The house had been thrown open, and 
the servants were making a holiday. Who 
among them dared question their dark 
stern master? He went directly to his 
room, and locked the door after him. Once 
the bell rang for Pierre, and wine was car- 
ried up, but that was all. 

The day crept on apace. Nature, con- 
genial with all existing circumstances, be- 
gan to frown in sullen clouds as night 
drew on. The wind rose up with a warn- 
ing cry along the sea. It was after the 
sunset hour that St. Maur came out from 
his room, and took the path to the shore. 

Perhaps it was the chance of meeting 
Calvert there that impelled him. The sea 
fowl were screaming among the rocks; a 
few fishers’ boats were coming in from 
across the bay, and the songs of the boat- 
men were borne fitfully to his ear. O, the 
dreary night-sky, and the cruel winds, and 
the unspeakable desolation of that sea! 

St. Maur paused upon the sands, and 
looked out upon the angry surf-lines. His 
face was haggard and worn; the teeth were 
set, the orows knit darkly. Who can tell 
what thoughts stirred him in that hour— 
how that dark fierce soul rebelled against 
its destiny of ruin and disgrace? He had 
lost all—love, honor, fortune and fair 
fame. To-morrow meant exposure, degra- 
dation and the penalty of the law. 

The thought of Calvert and of revenge 
died, somehow, away. Nathalie Lermond’s 
beautiful eyes, with the look that he had 
last seen in them, rose up one moment be- 
tween him and that black heaving waste of 
sea, and then faded iuto its gathering 
darkness. A fisherman was moorinz his 
boat a few feet distant from where St. 
Maur stood. He turned abruptly, and went 
towards him. 

“Andrew,” he said, ‘‘ what shall I give 
you for this boat to go to Coltonsleigh ?” 

The man looked up, and seeing who it 
was, touched his tarry cap deferentially. 

“To Coltonsleigh, sir? Not to-night?’ 

Yes.’’ 

“‘There’s a storm brewing sir—a nor’- 
easter.” 

“* That does not matter,’’ gloomily. 

“Well, I’m sure you're weleome to the 
boat, sir; but I'd advise yeu net to ven- 
ture on the bay to-night.’ 


“Good advice, Andrew; but quite 
thrown away. I, too, am an old sailor.” 

The man unmoored the boat again, won- 
dering what could send the master of the 
fields to Coltonsleigh that night; and he 
watched him as he pushed off from the 
shore, wondering still. 

A wild sharp sheet of rain, stabbing like 
spears as it struck, drove Andrew into 
shelter. His boat and its single occupant 
were just then across the white bar. Stern 
and unmoved, St. Maur sat looking straight 
into the storm before him, fearing its dan- 
gers far less than those he was leaving be- 
hind, his dark curls blown away from his 
haggard face, his dark eyes filled with an 
unutterable despair. 

Once only he looked back. Some vision 
of his wasted youth, his ruined manhood, 
his lost life, must have stirred him then 
—of all that might have been, that could 
never be. Vague pictures danved on the 
pitch-black night setting grimly in—Ha- 
gar’s golden hair; Nathalie Lermond’s 
eyes; Ruby Hendee’s fair young face. He 
saw the lights twinkling on the distant 
shore. Evening fires were burning there, 
and happy groups were gathered around 
them. The wind howled like a demon. 
Higher and wilder rolled the white and 
ravenous sea; a lighthouse lamp mocked 
him from a distant point. What had he to 
do with peace, and love, and home-light 
more? He looked out into the storm, and 
darkness, and swift hurrying waves. They 
were all that were left him. b tee 

Andrew, the old fisherman, saw the little 
cockleshell of a boat when it crossed the 
bar; he saw it even beyond. Then the 
blinding rain beat down like a veil be- 
tween. Midway to his door, he turned 
again, sweeping the low dark line of the 
stormy sea, with some whispered words 
rising to his lips. Nothing could he see 
now but black sky blended in with blacker 
sea. Again and again he strained his keen 
eyes to catch but a sign or signal, listened 
—to hear but the thunder of ‘the surf. A 
night had settled too deep for his sight to 
pierce, and the boat was seen no more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Anp how fared it the while with Natha- 
lie? While St. Maur was tossing in his 
boat on the stormy bay, gazing back so 
hopelessly at the shore from which he was 
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speeding, Marie had cloeed the shutters, 
and drawn the curtains of her mistress’s 
dressing-room, and departed therefrom on 
tiptoe, so afraid was she of disturbing the 


reclining figure on a low sofa by the fire, 


‘with closed eyes and drooping lashes. 

But Nathalie did not sleep—far from it. 
She rose up after Marie had gone, and 
went to the window, sat down there, rest- 
ing her head on her folded hands, and lis- 
tening to the wind and rain outside. The 
events of the day had been so startling, 
and so strange withal, that, as yet, she 
could hardly comprehend them, only as a 
tired child knows that it has found rest; 
only as we think of some whirlpool es- 


caped. A few grateful tears forced their: 


way from under the drooping eyelids, a 
newborn thrill of youth, and hope, and 
thanksgiving had stirred her numbed 
heart into life again—that was all. 

Of John Calvert’s share in her deliver- 
ance, she thought incessantly. Why had 
he thus come to save her from her fate? 
Why had he pursued the mystery and the 
wrong to the root for her sake? What 
could she now be to him? O weak heart! 
Nothing, nothing—she repeated to herself 
a thousand times. Had he not deceived 
her? Was he not the betrothed—the wed- 
ded husband, perhaps, of Rose Galbraith ? 
She had that in her hand even then which 
could convict him; she reread it again 
with a flushed cheek and curling lip—that 
false letter to Felix Carleton. 

The door of the dressing-room opened 
softly, and Ruby Hendee came in—a poor 
pale little shape, with all the life and color 
faded out of tho small pinched face. She 
knelt at Nathalie’s side, and looked wist- 
fully, tearlessly into her face. 

“Are you glad, Nathalie ?”’ in a whisper. 

“ Glad!—glad that I have escaped such 
a doom ?” 

** What will they do with him?” 

**T do not know.” 

** How beautiful she is—his wife! You 
will be happy now, darling? You will for- 
get him and his wickedness ?” 

** Yes,’”’ was the dreamy answer. 

“But 1,” said Ruby, flinging her arms 
up with a sudden passionate cry, “I loved 
him!’ 

It was only one life wrecked forever— 
only a new version of a story as old as the 
hills. More would follow to blot it out to- 
morrow. So the world goes! 


Lulled by the sound of the ocean’s wind 
on the shutters, Nathalie threw herself on 
her bed, still dressed, and, in spite of a 
dull gnawing pain, born perhaps of Ruby’s 
sorrow, she fell asleep. 

She slept an hour. What was it that 
aroused her? Not the wind, surely; not 
the storm beating against the casement? 
Nathalie started up with a piercing cry, 
gasping for breath. The lamp had gone 
out, and the room was full of a dense dark- 
ness, surging thick around her, like waves 
of the sea—choking her, stifling her breath 
on her lips! ; 

She flew <o the door, and threw it wide 
open. Whatasight wasthere! The whole 
dark length of the ‘gallery, with its rare 
tapestry, its paintings, its black oak panel- 
ling, was wrapped in a sheet of blood-red 
crackling flame. Along the broad winding 
stairway a thousand forked and red-hot 
tongues of fire were licking up the carving 
and gilding, and creeping with hisses along 
the wall, cutting off all hope of escape 
down those broad stairs. Somewhere be- 
yond that surging sea, over its roar, as ina 
dream, Nathalie heard the sound of voices 
and of shouting; then the black smoke, 
lifted for a moment by some gust of wind, 
closed slowly in once more, and the hot 
fire leaped after, and thrusting forth their 
hands at Nathalie, they drceve her, shud- 
dering, back into her chamber, slowly lick- 
ing up her footsteps as she went. 

In that terrible hour there was not a 
thought of self in the girl's brave heart. 
Its first cry was for Ruby, for the servants, 
and, more than all these, for the maniac 
Hagar. Were they all aroused? Could 
they be saved? She sprung to the window 
and threw it wide open. O that dizzy de- 
scent! With the hot flame at her shoulder, 
pursuing her with not an instant’s reprieve, 
how could she ever make it? Yet it was 
hard to die so. She was young, and life to 
the young is always beautiful. The doorof 
her dressing-room stood open—there was a 
refuge for a moment more, she flew through 
it, closing it behind her, and met Marie in 
her nightdress on the threshold, white 
with terror. 

**O mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ she shrieked, 
‘the house is on fire! Mademoiselle, we 
are lost!’ 

“Come,” cried Nathalie, drawing her 
away, “‘ there is a back staircase across the 
gallery—the fire may not have reached it.”’ 
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“Ah, how can we cross the gallery?” 
sighed the poor little French maid. ‘See, 
mademoiselle, see what I bave found !’’ 

She thrust into Nathalie’s hand some- 
thing small, and round, and glittering. 
Even in that moment of deadly peril, Nath- 
alie recognized it with acry. It was John 
Calvert’s lost engagement ring. 

“* Marie, where did you find this?” 

“I moved a drawer yonder by the win- 
dow, mademoiselle, after you fell asleep. 
It lay beneath it. Ah, we can never es- 
cape! We can never cross the gallery—we 
must die.” 

Not then. Unconscious of what she did, 

in the terror and bewilderment of the mo- 
ment, Nathalie slipped John Calvert’s ring 
to its lost place on her finger, and fairly 
dragging Marie after her, rushed out into 
the burning gallery. It was her-last hope 
of escape. 
* How far she had proceeded—how many 
steps she had gained in the thick smoke 
she never knéw. No staircase could be 
found. Groping blindly with her white 
hands—hearing Marie’s shrill cries on all 
sides, as it seemed, and the roaring of the 
fire, Nathalie grew bewildered. She was 
stifled by the hot air, terrified by the 
smoke and flame girding her closer and 
closer in. Light and sense reeled. 

“Marie! Marie!’ she cried aloud in 
anguish. 

Swift asa flash of thought, something 
leaped forward, cleaving the cloud in 
which they stood enveloped. She was lift- 
ed from her feet. Some heavy garinent 
was thrown about her, and an arm, strong 
and stout as iron, hurried her breathlessly 
forward. 

“Cling to me, Nathalie!’ said a deep 
voice in her ear; “‘ cling to me!’’ 

For life or death! Everything else for a 
moment was forgotten. They had reached 
some passage now, for a draft of fresh air 
blew upon her. The stout arm withheld 
its hold, and, Nathalie, tearing the cover- 
ing from her face, looked up into another 
face bending above her, smoke-begrimmed 
and haggard, but still the face of John 
Calvert. 

““The back staircase,” she cried, ‘‘ can 
‘we not escape by it ?”’ 

Great God! it has fallen!’ 

must we die?’ said Nathalie. 

He caught her to him in passionate de- 
spair. The crash of burning timbers some- 
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where behind them, sent out a terrible 
warning. Leaping at a bound, a narrow 
chasm of fire which intervened betwixt. 
them and a door just fallen from its red- 
hot hinges, Nathalie saw that they stood 
in Hagar St. Maur’s chamber, in the black 
and gold room, on which she was looking 
her last forever. John Calvert shivered at 
a blow the glass door opening upon the 
balcony. Wind and rain dashed in. 

“Quick!” he cried, holding out his arms 
towards her, with a face that was terrible ; 
“the walls are falling!’ 

One wild cry that might have pierced 
the heavens, as to and fro swayed the huge 
framework of the burning roof and wall; 
then, blindly into the black space, sprang 
Nathalie towards those arms; close as 
death they clasped her; then, a crash, a 
pall, like midnight, settling slowly down, 
and Nathalie knew no more. 

The prophecy of Hendee was fulfilled! 

In a low room, with whitewashed walls 
and bright chintz curtains, Nathalie Ler- 
mond next opened her brown eyes to the 
light of day. ‘There was morning sunshine 
on the floor, and a pleasant sound of bees 
humming in somes vines outside, and 
through the parted chintz curtains she saw 
the blue glimmer of the sea, rippling and 


dancing in the sun, as calmly as if no- 


storm had ever swept it. Ruby Hendee 
rose up from the foot of the couch on 
which she was lying, and came to her side. 
There were traces of tears on the pale 
cheeks and round violet eyes. 

“* Nathalie, darling,”’ she said, bending 
over her, “‘ are you better?” 

** Better!’ answered Nathalie, “‘I have 
not been ill.” 

“You were stunned by some portion of 


the falling wall, just as John Calvert 


leaped with you from the balcony. His 
arm was terribly crushed.” 

Natbalie raised herself up. 

“* Where is he?” she said. 

‘* Here—with us all, waiting tosee you.’’ 

“And Hagar, and Mrs. Roberts, and 
Marie 

“Safe. Marie is mourning for nothing 
but the loss of her black curls. Mrs, Rob- 
erts has gone to the Fields. Nathalie, St. 
Maur is dead!’ 

* Dead! When—how did he die?’ 

“‘ He was drowned,” the poor pained lit- 
tle voice went on, hurriedly. ‘‘ They found 
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the body this morning on the shore. He 
started for Coltonsleigh last night, and the 
boat was upset in the storm. O Nathalie, 
we can all forgive him now!’ 

Neither spoke for a long time. Natha- 
lie’s lashes were heavy with tears; that 
which he might have craved in yain while 
living, oat of her divine woman’s pity she 
gave him freely now. Ruby came at last, 
and knelt down beside her, and .laid her 
curly golden head in her lap. 

“Ah, Nathalie, the old Hall is gone! Do 
you remember that I used to ask you to 
build a villa like St. Maur’s? You will, 
now. Darling, do you think you have 
quite forgiven him ?” 

“Yes, Ruby.” 

“ But if you knew he had wronged you as 
you had never dreamed-that he had stooped 
to falsehood and treachery; could you for- 
give him then? I have been talking with 
poor Calvert this morning, and I think he 
wrote you letters, and sent the ring, and 
not one knew of it but St. Maur, Nathalie.”’ 

“ But Rose Galbraith—’’ gasped Natha- 
lie, in wild bewilderment. 

“ Rose married Felix Carleton long ago, 
and went abroad,’’ said Ruby, quickly. 

Was Nathalie awake or dreaming? She 
lutched at the darkest of all the skeletons 
n her closet. 

“That letter to Felix Carleton—did he 
not write that ?’’ she cried. 

Ruby’s face was half smile half tears. 

“Tam afraid not, Nathalie. He says it 
saforgery. Some one must have slipped 
tinto the cabinet unperceived. Darling, 
if you had only read the letter he sent by 
sie!” 

O, the regret, the rapture, the penitence, 
bingled together in that moment! How 
he scales fell from her eyes! How blind 
he had been! How recreant to her trust! 
he royal head fell down on Ruby’s 
houlder. 

“And I owe him my life now!’ she mur- 
ured. ‘*O, will he ever forgive me?” 
“Yes,” said Ruby, tearfully, “he will 
rgive you, and you will be happy!” 

So, by-and-by, Nathalie went down to 
, With white lids adroop, and tremulous 
d lips proudly penitent, and on her hand 
ring. 

He was sitting in a low easy-chair, in 
little cottage whither they had been 
ied; his eyes closed, the pale face, 
ong even in its suffering, turned to the 
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sunlight, and one bandaged arm lying ina 
sling at his side. He heard her light foot- 
step, and started up quickly. 

“Nathalie!’ he cried, holding out to 
her the one sound arm. 

Love forgives and forgets. Mortal en- 
mities cease with that which is mortal. 
Death cancels all this side of the grave! 
and looking up through tears, into John 
Calvert’s true eyes that hour, with the sun- 
shine falling over them, Nathalie read 
there a shadowy prophecy of—light born 
out of darkness—a love, a truth, a devo- 
tion, that, in all the years before her, was 
never, never to fail! 

Long before the summer flowers faded 
there were orange blossoms tangled again 
in Nathalie’s tresses. A new Hall stands 
to-day on the site of the old one. Some- 
times you may see there, if you will, a pale 
golden-haired woman, old beyond her 
years, walking its terraces, perhaps, with 
the little dark-eyed heir—one whom all lit- 
tle children love, one who goes upon her 
daily way alone, patient, and sad, and still. 
That is Ruby Hendee. : 

Across the budding beechwoods, in the 
grand villa at the Fields, there is another 
woman, always closely attended, golden- 
haired, too, and gloriously beautiful, 
watched over by a tall Scotchwoman, with 
a strong face and keen eyes, whom they 
call Alsie. You wiil see them in the great 
rooms, or the garden paths, where, all day 
long, sometimes, the fair-haired one will 
wander listlessly, counting the petals of 
flowers, or staring vacantly into space. 
That is Hagar St. Maur. 

In the yard of that gray stone church 
upon the hill there is a grave, swept by the 
sea winds, with a shaft of marble at its 
head, a name and a date. It is carefully 
enclosed. Shrubbery has been planted 
around it—daisies creep around the stone; 
and there, silently under the Heaven that 
avenges and forgives, lies one, heedless 
alike now of the lives he has blessed or 
blighted—St. Maur! 

Neglect the duty of an hour, and it is an 
hour irretrievably lost. Crowd this neg- 
lected duty into the next hour, and you 
crowd out of it its own appointed task, and 
some task out of life. A lost hour is lost 
beyond recall. Time not only lapses un- 


improved, but it works changes, 
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“Ah, how can we cross the gallery?” 
sighed the poor little French maid. “ See, 
mademoiselle, see what I bave found!’ 

She thrust into Nathalie’s hand some- 
thing small, and round, and glittering. 
Even in that moment of deadly peril, Nath- 
alie recognized it with acry. It was John 
Calvert’s lost engagement ring. 

“ Marie, where did you find this?” 

“T moved a drawer yonder by the win- 
dow, mademoiselle, after you fell asleep. 
It lay beneath it. Ah, we can never es- 
cape! We can never cross the gallery—we 
must die.” 

Not then. Unconscious of what she did, 

in the terror and bewilderment of the mo- 
ment, Nathalie slipped John Calvert’s ring 
to its lost place on her finger, and fairly 
dragging Marie after her, rushed out into 
the burning gallery. It was her -last hope 
of escape. 
* How far she had proceeded—how many 
steps she had gained in the thick smoke 
she never knéw. No staircase could be 
found. Groping blindly with her white 
hands—hearing Marie’s shrill cries on all 
sides, as it seemed, and the roaring of the 
fire, Nathalie grew bewildered. She was 
stifled by the hot air, terrified by the 
smoke and flame girding her closer and 
closerin. Light and sense reeled. 

‘Marie! Marie!’ she cried aloud in 
anguish. 

Swift asa flash of thought, something 
leaped forward, cleaving the cloud in 
which they stood enveloped. She was lift- 
ed from her feet. Some heavy garment 
was thrown about her, and an arm, strong 
and stout as iron, hurried her breathlessly 
forward. 

“Cling to me, Nathalie!’ said a deep 
voice in her ear; “‘ cling to me!” 

For life or death! Everything else for a 
moment was forgotten. They had reached 
some passage now, for a draft of fresh air 
blew upon her. The stout arm withheld 
its hold, and, Nathalie, tearing the cover- 
ing from her face, looked up into another 
face bending above her, smoke-begrimmed 
and haggard, but still the face of John 
Calvert. 

“The back staircase,” she cried, “‘ can 
‘we not escape by it ?”’ 

“ Great God! it has fallen!’ 

must we die ?’’ said Nathalie. 

He caught her to him in passionate de- 
spair. The crash of burning timbers some- 


where behind them, sent out a terrible 
warning. Leaping at a bound, a narrow 
chasm of fire which intervened betwixt. 
them and a door just fallen from its red- 
hot hinges, Nathalie saw that they stood 
in Hagar St. Maur’s chamber, in the black 
and gold room, on which she was looking 
her last forever. John Calvert shivered at 
a blow the glass door opening upon the 
balcony. Wind and rain dashed in. 

“ Quick?’ he cried, holding out his arms 
towards her, with a face that was terrible ; 
“the walls are falling!’ 

One wild cry that might have pierced 
the heavens, as to and fro swayed the huge 
framework of the burning roof and wall; 
then, blindly into the black space, sprang 
Nathalie towards those arms; close as 
death they clasped her; then, a crash, a 
pall, like midnight, settling slowly down, 
and Nathalie knew no more. 

The prophecy of Hendee was fulfilled! 

* * * * * 

In a low room, with whitewashed walls 
and bright chintz curtains, Nathalie Ler- 
mond next opened her brown eyes to the 
light of day. ‘There was morning sunshine 
on the floor, and a pleasant sound of bees 
humming in somes vines outside, and 
through the parted chintz curtains she saw 
the blue glimmer of the sea, rippling and 


dancing in the sun, as calmly as if no- 


storm had ever swept it. Ruby Hendee 
rose up from the foot of the couch on 
which she was lying, and came to her side. 
There were traces of tears on the pale 
cheeks and round violet eyes. 

“* Nathalie, darling,” she said, bending 
over her, “‘ are you better?” 

“ Better!’ answered Nathalie, ‘‘I have 
not been ill.” 

“You were stunned by some portion of 
the falling wall, just as John Calvert 
leaped with you from the balcony. His 
arm was terribly crushed.” 

Natbalie raised herself up. 

** Where is he?” she said. 

‘* Here—with us all, waiting tosee you.’’ 

“And Hagar, and Mrs. Roberts, and 
Marie ?” 

“Safe. Marie is mourning for nothing 
but the loss of her black curls. Mrs. Rob- 
erts has gone to the Fields. Nathalie, St. 
Maur is dead!’ 

*“ Dead! When—how did he die ?”’ 

“ He was drowned,” the poor pained lit- 
tle voice went on, hurriedly. ‘‘ They found 
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the body this morning on the shore. He 
started for Coltonsleigh last night, and the 
boat was upset in the storm. O Nathalie, 
we can all forgive him now!’ 

Neither spoke for a long time. Natha- 
lie’s lashes were heavy with tears; that 
which he might have craved in vain while 
living, oat of her divine woman’s pity she 
gave him freely now. Ruby came at last, 
and knelt down beside her, and laid her 
curly golden head in her lap. 

“Ah, Nathalie, the old Hall is gone! Do 
you remember that I used to ask you to 
build a villa like St. Maur’s? You will, 
now. Darling, do you think you have 
quite forgiven him?” 

“Yes, Ruby.”’ 

“But if you knew he had wronged you as 
you had never dreamed-that he had stooped 
to falsehood and treachery; could you for- 
give him then? I have been talking with 
poor Calvert this morning, and I think he 
wrote you letters, and sent the ring, and 
not one knew of it but St. Maur, Nathalie.”’ 

“ But Rose Galbraith—”’ gasped Natha- 
lie, in wild bewilderment. 

“Rose married Felix Carleton long ago, 
and went abroad,”’ said Ruby, quickly. 

Was Nathalie awake or dreaming? She 
clutched at the darkest of all the skeletons 
in her closet. 

“That letter to Felix Carleton—did he 
not write that ?”’ she cried. 

Ruby’s face was half smile half tears. 
“Tam afraid not, Nathalie. He says it 
isaforgery. Some one must have slipped 
it into the cabinet unperceived. Darling, 
f you had only read the letter he sent by 
Alsie!”’ 

O, the regret, the rapture, the penitence, 
mingled together in that moment! How 
he scales fell from her eyes! How blind 
she had been! How recreant to her trust! 
he royal head fell down on Ruby’s 
phoulder. 

“And I owe him my life now!” she mur- 
mured. ‘*O, will be ever forgive me ?”’ 
“Yes,” said Ruby, tearfully, ‘he will 
orgive you, and you will be happy!” 

So, by-and-by, Nathalie went down to 
im, with white lids adroop, and tremulous 
ed lips proudly penitent, and on her hand 
is ring. 

He was sitting in a low easy-chair, in 
he little cottage whither they had been 
tried; his eyes closed, the pale face, 
ong even in its suffering, turned to the 
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sunlight, and one bandaged arm lying in a 
sling at his side. He heard her light foot- 
step, and started up quickly. 

“Nathalie!’ he cried, holding out to 
her the one sound arm. 

Love forgives and forgets. Mortal en- 
mities cease with that which is mortal. 
Death cancels all this side of the grave! 

and looking up through tears, into John 
Calvert’s true eyes that hour, with the sun- 
shine falling over them, Nathalie read 
there a shadowy prophecy of—light born 
out of darkness—a love, a truth, a devo- 
tion, that, in all the years before her, was 
never, never to fail! 

Long before the summer flowers faded 
there were orange blossoms tangled again 
in Nathalie’s tresses. A new Hall stands 
to-day on the site of the old one. Some- 
times you may see there, if you will, a pale 
golden-haired woman, old beyond her 
years, walking its terracos, perhaps, with 
the little dark-eyed heir—one whom all lit- 
tle children love, one who goes upon her 
daily way alone, patient, and sad, and still. 
That is Ruby Hendee. e 

Across the budding beechwoods, in the 
grand villa at the Fields, there is another 
woman, always closely attended, golden- 
haired, too, and gloriously beautiful, 
watched over by a tall Scotchwoman, with 
a strong face and keen eyes, whom they 
call Alsie. You wiil see them in the great 
rooms, or the garden paths, where, all day 
long, sometimes, the fair-haired one will 
wander listlessly, counting the petals of 
flowers, or staring vacantly into space. 
That is Hagar St. Maur. 

In the yard of that gray stone church 
upon the hill there is a grave, swept by the 
sea winds, with a shaft of marble at its 
head, a name and a date. It is carefully 
enclosed. Shrubbery has been planted 
around it—daisies creep around the stone; 
and there, silently under the Heaven that 
avenges and forgives, lies one, heedless 
alike now of the lives he has blessed or 
blighted—St. Maur! 

Neglect the duty of an hour, and it is an 
hour irretrievably lost. Crowd this neg- 
lected duty into the next hour, and you 
crowd out of it its own appointed task, and 
some task out of life. A lost hour is lost 
beyond recall. Time not only lapses un- 
improved, but it works changes, 
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CHAPTER I. 


ONE narrow purple-stained window, 
swung halfway round on its centre to let 
in the air, looked as if it opened right 
among boughs and green leaves, for behind 
the church the tall elms grew. Jean Ar- 
gyle, raising her head after her first silent 
prayer, glanced over that way at once fora 
look out into the treetops. She was earlier 
than the rest of the chvir that morning, al- 
though the bell had almost done ringing 
when she passed up the stairs and through 
the little side door into the gallery. Only 
the organist Mr. Siebert was there, and he 
did not notice her, for his head was resting 
dreamily on his hand. All the influences 
from without were holy and quieting as 
she looked up among the tall columns and 
arches, and over at the wonderful great 
chancel window, and then again at her 
own favorite purple one, with the cool, 
dark, silent depths of foliage behind. 

The people were gathering below, the 
bell ceased ringing, and the organist began 
a low sweet voluntary. Jean heard Charlie 
Thrale, the tenor, come quietly to his place, 
and a moment after some one stumbled 
over a footstool; that was Orrin Drew, she 
was sure, but she never turned her head 
until a graceful little figure in fluttering 
muslin knelt for an instant beside her, and 
then, rising, whispered briskly in her ear: 


**See, Jean; see those bonnet-strings! - 


Aren’t they lovely? Just the new shade.” 

“* Where?” asked Jean, looking over the 
rail. 

“Those pink ones. Too lovely for any- 
thing! Where do you suppose she got 
them ?” 

*What’s the matter, Clem?” inquired 
Orrin Drew, in a loud whisper. . 

“Hush! Dr. Rawley is looking up at 
us.”? 

The voluntary ceased, and the rector’s 
voice followed : 

“The Lord is in his holy temple; let all 
the earth keep silence before him.” 

The color flew into Jean’s face. She 
rose hurriedly with the rest, and opened 
her prayer-book. Clementina Drew shook 
out the folds of her lace handkerchief, and 
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contentedly resumed her examination of 
bonnets, but Jean felt a little uneasy and 
abashed, as if she had somehow disturbed 
the harmony of things. 

“And yet I did not whisper very much,” 
she thought to herself; “but it always 
spoils everything. I’ll begin Sunday over 
again with the Venite, and not look at 
Clem after that.” 

Whoever in the congregation had glanced 
up at the singers during the next chant, 
might only have noticed how bright and 
young the faces w-re of the two girls stand- 
ing side by side, never guessing how 
thoughtlessly and ligutly the clear soprano 
ran up the high notes, nor how houestly 
and earnestly the alto sang. 

Clementina Drew and Jean Argyle were 
cousins, of the same age, with the same 
pursuits, and interested in the same things, 
but with a difference. Jean was very sen- 
sitive to outer influences; a picture, a tree 
could set her soul in tune, and a whisper 
ec “d jar it again, but Clementina was 
ne er moved by such things. Jean acted 
as yet much more from impulse than prin- 
ciple, and so did Clementina, but the lat- 
ter’s impulses were more purely thoughtless. 

When Mr. Siebert formed his choir, as- 
sisted by the advice of Mrs. Marlowe, the 
rector’s sister, he told that lady he hoped 
his singers might have souls to interpret 
music loftily and truly. Sbe comprehend- 
ed him, and arched her fine eyebrows a 
little, as she answered : 

“They have souls, and they have musi- 
cal voices, but whether these help each 
other is more than I can say, Mr. Siebert. 
Your soprano, [ imagine, will airily elude 
your suggestions, but Jean Argyle’s fancy 
is like morning-glory vines, very easily 
trained ; give it but the least clue to hold 
by, and you'll find a soul there to interpret, 
I think.” 

“And my young men?” asked Mr. 
Siebert. 

_ Unwrought material. Try your hand 

upon it. You have our four best voices; 

do what you can with them.” 

So at the first rehearsal he told them 
they were to sing the Benedicite, and said 
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he never heard that without remembering 
the old tradition, which tells us that it was 
sung by three holy men while they walked 
unharmed throygh the fiery furnace, prais- 
ing God. 

“ Try to imagine that while you sing,” 
he said, “‘and it will put praise in your 
voices.” 

And when he had selected an anthem, 
he told them the history of the man who 
had set its sublime words to music, and 
then he played it through upon the organ, 
with loving lingering touch, asking them 
if they could not detect in the notes the 
experience of the composer's soul. 

_ The sexton’s little son, who blew the or- 
gan, went home that night and told his 
mother it was as good as a story to hear the 
new man talk. And so the choir thought, 
also; but when Sunday came, his words 
were only half remembered. 

Service being over, the girls lingered a 
little, while the congregation passed out 
below. Mrs. Marlowe looked up at them 
with a cordial little nod, and Mr. Siebert, 
when he rose at last from the organ and 
closed his score-book, said: 

“You have done fairly well, my chil- 
dren, and now we will always try to do our 
best, and to make that best better.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“+ Come home to dinner with me,” said 
Jean Argyle to Clementina, as they de- 
scended the narrow stairs from the choir- 
loft; you will see Aunt Drew. She 
came last night aud took us all by sur- 
prise.” 

“Aunt Drew! I haven’t seen her since 
I was a child,’ said Clementina, ‘and 
then she gave me a great gold locket. 
Lives in St. Louis, don’t she? I have al- 
ways had a fancy that she would come to 
our rescue sometime, like Cinderella’s god- 
mother. We're eighteen, Jean; it’s time 
for something to happen to us.’’ 

Jean was silent. She was thinking how 
Aunt Drew had hinted pretty plainly that 
she should like to take some one young and 
bright home with her to pass the winter. 
Jean wished that she eould go. Aunt 
Drew—St. Lonis! the mere words seemed 
to stand for gayety, and luxury, and so 
much that was inviting. 

Aunt Drew was a childless widow, with 


ample fortune, who much preferred living 


‘in the city, in which her most brilliant 


days had been spent, to returning to the 
little town where all her relatives were. 
Therefore, she made them only rare brief 
visits. In society she took a leading place 
among the worldly and fashionable, while 
in private life she was so full of whims and 
caprices that scarcely any one had patience 
to bear with her. She was Jean’s own 
aunt, and had married Clementina’s uncle, 
which was why the girls playfully called 
themselves cousins. 

“T never know quite how to get along 
with Ann,” said Mrs. Argyle, referring to 
her sister. ‘‘She always used to order me 
about when we were children, and I am 
afraid of her even yet.” 

sure I can’t understand how Jane,” 
said Mrs. Drew, referring to Mrs. Argyle, 
“can possibly go on living such a vapid 
colorless life, and be such a washed-out 
faded woman! I want to take her and give 
her a shaking!” 

And to the girl Jean, full of visions and 
longing for a change, home-life did seem a 
little tiresome and colorless, while her 
Aunt Drew, with her splendid silks, and 
jewels, and wonderful descriptions of gay 
city life, appeared to her inexperienced 
eyes like one whose cup held the riehest 
wine of life. Jean, like too many young 
girls, had not yet learned to appreciate the 
tender beauty of her mother’s worn face, 
and the pathos of her tired eyes and gentle 
smile. It seemed to her that life would be 
a great deal easier and pleasanter where 
the children could not come fretting and 
disturbing her, and where she would not 
always be called off to some bit of hard 
work just as she was composing herself for 
a quiet hour of reading, or just as she was 
making great resolutions about a noble 
future. For Jean was really groping about 
for a clue to the higher ends of existence, 
and she thought she could .make her life 
like a knight’s life, noble, loyal and devoted 
t» grand purposes, if she only were not al- 
ways interrupted by something disagreeable 
just as she was beginning. 

“And in Aunt Drew’s beautiful house,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘ I could have so much quiet 
and leisure, with nothing to jar. I could 
be refined and gentle, and see the world, 
and have a good influence. O, I do hope 
she will take me home with her!’ 

Aunt Drew called the two girls up to her 
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room when she heard them coming in from 


church that Sunday noon. She was dress- 
ing for dinner, and her trunk was half un- 
packed, its contents lying strewn over the 
bed and chairs. Clem’s quick eye did not 
fail to notice the dainty texture of the 
laces, the stiff richness of the silks, the 
subdued gorgeousness of the India shawl, 
and the pretty French caps, handkerchiefs 
and ornaments, that lay about in full sight. 
Aunt Drew smiled inwardly as she noted 
the effect. , 

“Two remarkably pretty girls my nieces 
are,’ she thought to herself. “I must 
certainly take one of them and bring her 
eut.’”? And then she said, aloud, “ Here, 
girls, do help me, or I shall be late. Clem- 
entina, will you pour some eau de heliotrope 
on this lace handkerchief? And, Jean, I 
want you to arrange my hair a little; these 
puffs on the side, I mean.” 

Jean had just taken the tortoise-shell 
comb in her hand, when her mother’s voice 
called at the foot of the stairs: 

* Jean dear, I want you a minute.” 

“IT must go,”’ said Jean, a little regret- 
fully. ‘“‘ Maybe I can come back in a min- 
ute, auntie; but if I can’t, Clemmie can 
arrange the puffs.’’ 

“QO yes, let me!’’ said Clem, quickly. 
“T know just how you want them, aunt.” 
And having really a great kpack at hair- 
dressing, she went to work like a French 
maid, while Aunt Drew surveyed her own 
head in the mirror with satisfaction. 

** You have done it beautifully, child,”’ 
she said at last; ‘“‘and there is the dinner- 
bell this minute. You may lay that shawl 
over my shoulders, and we will go down 
together.”’ 

After dinner Aunt Drew took the girls 
up into her room-again with her, and good- 
naturedly allowed them to examine her 
trinkets, bestowing a ring upon Jean, and 
a pretty pin upon Clementina. Meanwhile 
she questioned them about their home and 
school life, their likes and dislikes, their 
hopes and wishes, and the girls chatted 
away with perfect unreserve. 

All at once the clear sound of the church 
bell was heard, and Jean started. 

*O, it is time to go to Sunday school!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ We shall have to hurry, 
Clemmie.”’ 

“Sunday school!’ said Aunt Drew, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘“‘ But I have a 


very different plan from that, my dears. 
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Sit down here by me till you have finished 
your pretty stories about yourselves, and 
then, as I have a little headache, I will lie 
down on that comfortable lounge, while 
you, Jean, shall read me to sleep as you 
did last night. Never mind Sunday school 
to-day. Indeed, you are too old to go,”’ 

**O auntie, I’ll read to you when I come 
back!’ said Jean, eagerly. ‘“ But this is 
our Bible-class that Dr. Rawley has just 
formed, and he is very anxious for us all to 
be there. You don’t know how good he 
is.”” 

** Much better than I am, I don’t doubt,” 
said her aunt, coldly. ‘ Very well, Jean, 
take your choice.”’ 4 

“© auntie, it isn’t like a choice!’ ex- 
claimed poor Jean, reddening and speaking 
rapidly; “‘but we promised him we would 
be there, and he spoke so beautifully to us 
about it, I feel as if I wouldn’t break my 
promise for the world. And I will be back 
in two hours, and read to you all the rest 
of the day.” 

“T am not so exacting,”’ said Aunt Drew. 
**Go, by all.means, Jean. How is it with 
you, Clementina? Are you, too, so very 
pious that you cannot spare a little time to 
your poor old aunt?” ‘ 

*O, I’d just as soon stay here with you 
as not,’’ answered Clementina, quickly. 
“*T don’t mind missing Bible-class just for 
once.”’ 

So she nestled down comfortably on an . 
ottoman by Aunt Drew’s side, while Jean, 
feeling embarrassed and almost hurt, hur- 
riedly put on her things, seized her Bible, 
and started. 

“She might know I would like to stay 
with her,”’ thought Jean, tearfully, as she 
sped along; ‘‘ but I couldn’t bear to disap- 
point dear old Dr. Rawley, when he talks 
so kindly to me, too, and is helping me to 
try tu be good.” 

The Sunday school was so large that Dr. 
Rawley had been obliged to take his class 
into the robing-room. Jean arrived just at 
the last moment before the introductory 
service, and lent her sweet clear voice to 
the singing of the hymns. Then came the 
lesson, the sacred beatitudes, and the 
good old rector dwelt with fervor on the 
promised blessings. 

“*I wonder what he will say about ‘the 
meek,’ thought Jean. ‘I can understand 
a little about the other blessings, but I 
never could see how the meek are to ‘ in- 
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the world.” 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.”” Dr. Rawley spoke of 
the beauty of meekness, and how pleasing 
it is in the sight of God. And then he re- 
memermbered a passage which had delight- 
ed him once in one of old Isaac Walton’s 
books. Walton said that in his quiet 
morving walk to the river each day, he was 
accustomed to pass through the garden, 
park and woodland of a wealthy neighbor. 
He told with what intense enjoyment he 
heard, as he walked, the singing of the 
birds, the whispering of the leaves, the 
plash of the brook; how he lingered where 
the sunshine sifted down through the tree- 
tops and made pretty dappled carpets of 
the moss; how he caught the gleam of the 
dew on the grass-blades, and the whole- 
some smell of the fresh earth. He had no 
vaulting ambition nor sordid cares to fret 
his soul; he felt no enmity towards any— 
nothing came between him and these beau- 
tiful works of God. The owner of park 
and woodland, a mas burdened with wealth 
and ambition, was in the city, in Parlia- 
ment, now here, now there, and rarely 
spent more than a few days each year on 
this estate. Thinking of these things, it 
occurred to Walton that he kimself, a hum- 
ble quiet man, was more in possession of 
these beautiful grounds than their proud 
owner, and so there dawned on him the 
comprehension of one way, at least, in 
which the meek may inherit the earth. 

**How lovely!’ thought Jean. “I can 
really catch a little idea out of that to live 
by. It makes me feel almost rich.” 

She sped homeward after the class sep- 
arated, feeling bright and happy, and rich- 
ly repaid for going. Mr. Siebert walked 
with her for a few rods. 

“It was beautiful,” he said; “it was 
like a pastoral sympheny.” 

Jean’s first thought on reaching home 
was to read to Aunt Drew; but that lady 


told her Clementina had entertained her’ 


so well that she did not care to hear read- 
ing just then, and as she was rather tired 
she believed she would take a nap, so the 
girls might draw the curtains and leave her. 

“And remember, Clementina,’’ she said, 
as they were going, “tell your motherI 
will come to her house to-morrow and finish 
my visit with her, for I shall retarn to St. 
Louis on ‘Tuesday.” 


e 
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CHAPTER III. 


Aunt DREw went to Clementina’s early 
Monday, but in the evening they both came 
round to the Argyles to say good-by, 
Clementina as radiant as the sun, for her 
aunt had invited her to go to St. Louis 
with her to pass the winter. 

*O, it’s splendid!’ she whispered to 
Jean, “And she has given me a lovely 
Roman sash, and she is going to take me 
just as I am, and get new dresses for me in 
St. Louis. We are going to-morrow morn- 
ing early in the train.” 

“Yes,’’ said Aunt Drew, speaking to 
Mrs. Argyle; “you know I said I wanted 
some bright young person witb me this 
winter, and Clemeutina is just the one to 
suit me perfectly. I want some one I can 
depen! upon to be with me at all times 
whenever I wish.” And here she threw a 
meaning look at Jean. 

Jean’s heart sank. Such a great chance 
to have come so near, and she to have 
missed it! But she controlled her voice to 
its usual pleasant tones as she congratu- 
lated Clem, and wished them both a happy 
winter. 

“Have you done anything to displease 
your aunt, Jean?” asked Mrs. Argyle, 
when their visitors had gone. And then 
Jean told her mother of what had passed 
Sunday afternoon. 

“I am sorry for you, dear, but never 
mind,”’ said her mother, with a little sigh. 
“I should have liked you to have the 
change, and to see more of life; but itis 
all for the best, no doubt, and we could 
hardly have spared you. Hark! there’s 
Robbie crying up stairs. Can you go to 
him, dear?” 

Jean,went up rather slowly. It was hard 
to stay at home to quiet the children in- 
stead of spending the winter in St. Louis. 
She found Robbie awake :n his little bed, 
and crying because he was afraid of the 
dark. She sat down by him to soothe him, 
but her mind wandered, and Robbie detect- 
ed it with indignation. 

“You aint half good, Jeanie!” he said, 
restlessly. ‘I’m ’fraid of you, too.” 

Jean laughed, and some of her old light- 
heartedness came back with the laugh. 
She took the child in her arms to the 
window. 

**O Robbie,” she said, “‘ how could you 
feel lonesome or think it was dark when 
you had such bright company up in the 
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sky? See how all the stars are winking at 
you. There’s a great hunter up there look- 
ing at you.” 

his name ?” demanded Robbie. 

“His name is Orion. See those three 
stars iu a row; they are his belt, and the 
little cluster at one end is his sword. He 
has gone out to hunt a great wild bull.” 

“ How big a bull?” 

“He weighs seven thousand tons. See 
that pretty triangle of stars; they are the 
bull’s head. And foliowing after Orion is 
his faithful dog; there he is right back of 
Orion’s feet, and his name is Big Canis. 
And the dog had a little brother dog that 
he left at home named Little Canis; but 
Little Canis wanted to go to the hunt, too, 
so he called the horse out of the stable and 
jumped on his back, and there they go as 
fast as they can after all the rest. Lullaby! 
lullaby! Why, Rob, you’re asleep!” 

She laid the little fellow back in his 
warm bed, and then went to the window 
again, for there was comfort there for her, 
too. The bright, white, steadfast stars 
seemed to look down into her very soul. 

How peace-compelling they are!’ she 
thought, almost wishing it could be forever 
starlight. But to-morrow would come with 
its cares, and the children who looked so 
_ sweet, and rosy, and innocent now on their 
pillows, would be having no end of childish 
troubles, and the chimney would smoke, 
and it would be ironing-day, and while she 
was getting hot and tired, there would be 
Clementina, all in her Sunday best, speed- 
ing away in the cars with Aunt Drew to 
St. Louis. 

“ He telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names.” 

Jean thought of this as she still stood 
looking up into the sky, and with it she re- 
membered that other passage wherein we 
are told that ** He heedeth even the spar- 
row’s fall.”’ 

**T feel like a poor little sparrow myself,”’ 
she said, with half a smile and half a sigh, 
as she turned to go down stairs. 

Aunt Drew and Clementina went as 
agreed upon. The days and weeks slipped 
quietly along into the very heart of winter. 
Jean found herself very busy with home 
duties, and one or two studies she was try- 
ing to keep up. This is mere drilling,” 
she said to herself, not knowing she was 
already in the edge of the battle. Her 
treats were rehearsal nights and Sundays. 
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Clementina’s going had left a vacancy in 
the choir which Mrs. Marlowe now filled 
with her well-trained voice, saying, pleas- 
antly, that her day was almost over, but 
they might have the gleanings of it, till 
some fresh young prima donna was found 
to delight them. She followed Mr, Sie- 
bert’s lead zealously, and knew so many 
beautiful anthems and rare old composi- 
tions in sacred music, fragments of which 
she would give them sometimes after re- 
hearsal, Mr. Siebert accompanying her 
with the organ, that the rest were roused 
to enthusiasm, too, and it was noticed that 
the singing at St. James constantly im- 
proved. 

“What do you hear from Miss Clem- 
entina?’ Charlie Thrale asked Jean one 
evening. 

“*T haven’t heard for some time, but she 
is having a very gay winter, I believe,’’ 
said Jean. ‘‘ What does she write to you 
about it, Orrin ?”’ 

*O, Clem never writes to me at all,” 
said Orrin, bluntly. ‘‘ Mother had a letter 
last week, and she said she was well and 
enjoying herself. Jean, it’s raining, and 
you hayen’t any umbrella. I'll take you 
home under mine, if you like.” 

“Tm going to start off myself pretty 
soon,” remarked Orrin, in his brusk way, 
as they walked along. ‘It’s time 1 was 
getting into business somewhere. I want 
to be an engineer or a mechanic.” 

suppose you’ re destined for something 
of that sort,’’ said Jean, laughing. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember when we were children, you 
were always making little miniature saw- 
mills, and cog-wheels, and tiny steam- 
boats ?” 

“Yes; and I should like to be an in- 
ventor, too.’ 

“Then you don’t feel any desire fora 
profession?” asked Jean, half wonder- 
ingly. 

‘*No; I’m just the fellow for hard work, 
with muscle as well as brain. I feel at 
home among workmen and machinery more 
than anywhere else. And I’ve been talk- 
ing with Dr. Rawley; maybe you'll wonder 
at that, Jean, but he is a good old man, 
and he made me feel as if I ought to be out 
in the world doing my part.” 

**O, 1am so glad you have talked with 
him!” said Jean, earnestly; ‘‘and I am 
sure I wish you success with all my heart, 
Why, here we are at the door! Thank 
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you, Orrin, for your company, and good-- 
night.”’ 

Very shortly after that Orrin went out 
into the busy world to seek his fortune, 
and so another vacancy was made in the 
choir, which Mr. Siebert supplied with one 
of his own countrymen, a stolid-looking 
German basso, who sang as naturally as he 
breathed. 

“This is a real pleasant winter, after 
all,’”’ said Jean, as she stood one day at the 
table fluting the ruffles on her baby sister’s 
dress. ‘‘I know I shall always love to re- 
member it, it has been so peaceful and 
satisfying. I wonder if life will keep go- 
ing on the same way ?”’ 

“*T never knew it to,’”’ said Mrs. Argyle. 

It did not then. When Mr. Argyle came 
home that evening, he brought the tidings 
of Aunt Drew's death. She had died sud- 
denly at her home in St. Louis, from the 
effects, it was supposed, of an over-dose of 
opium, self-administered during severe 
neuralgia pain. Her body was to be 
brought among her relatives for burial, and 
would probably arrive the next day, Clem- 

' entina coming also. This news was a 
shock to them all. Mrs. Argyle wept for 
the sister-who had loved her but little, and 
Jean went suberly about the house, realiz- 
ing, for almost the first time in her life, 
how near death may be to every one of us, 

“I wonder if your sister left a will?’ 
said Mr. Argyle to his wife that night. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, a little 
anxiously. ‘Ann was very eccentric, you 
know, and may have made some strange 
disposition of her property.” 

Mr. Argyle relapsed into grave thought. 
He was a poor bookkeeper, with a small 
salary, working day in and day out, and it 
is not to be wondered at if it occurred to 
him what a help some of Aunt Drew’s 
wealth would be. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Aunt Drew’s will? Yes, she had made 
a will, and its contents made quite a com- 
motion. It was dated within a week after 
her return to St. Louis. 

First, she had directed that her plate and 
clothing should be divided between ler 
sister and sister-in-law. Then she left a 
large bequest to a widow’s home. There 
were legacies of more or less value to vari- 
ous friends, and finally she bequeathed to 
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Clementina Drew, her “beloved niece,” 
fifty thousand dollars, without condition, 
and the house she owned in St. Louis. 
Then followed this singular clause: 

“To my niece Jean Argyle I do not leave 
any property in her own right, but, as I 
have reason tw believe this will please her 
more, I give to her in trust the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars, to be expended by her 
exclusively for church purposes, this ex- 
penditure to be complete within the term 
of three years from the time of her enter- 
ing upon said trust.” 

When Jean heard this portion of the will 
her heart thrilled with a fine excitement, 
for here at last was a high duty to perform, 
a lofty mission to fulfil. But glancing 
around she noticed her mother’s sad pa- , 
tient face, and the disappointment in her 
father's eyes, and slowly the latent malice 
in Aunt Drew’s legacy smote upon her. 

“I think it is downright shameful!’ 
whispered Clem, sympathetically. 

How Jean could have relieved her care- 
burdened father, her self-denying mother; 
how she could have educated Robbie and 
set him up in business; what advantages 
she could have given her little sisters, if 
that money had only been bestowed upon 
her free of condition, to dispose of as she 
pleased! But instead here was this oner- 
ous burden laid upon her, and all because 
she had not stayed at home with Aunt 
Drew that Sunday afternoon. 

There was a decided discontent among 
the Argyles, and no wonder. Clem and 
her mother were well enough satisfied, for 
their parts, and departed at once for St. 
Louis, there to make their permanent resi- 
dence. The terms of the will became 
generally known, and there was a great 
deal of gossip all through the town about 
Jean Argyle and her “ estate in trust.” 

As for Jean, she sought good old Dr. 
Rawley for sympathy and advice. What 
was she to do? What steps should she 
take, and where should she bestow the 
money? She felt impulsively that it would 
be better to have done with it at once, and 
to settle quietly down into the old home 
routine again, forgetting as far as possible 
Aunt Drew’s legacy. 

But Dr. Rawley did not counsel haste. 
He reminded Jean that, whatever the cir- 
cumstances that had apparently brought 
this burden upvun her, there was a divine 

power behind and above it all, shaping a 
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work for her to do, and giving her a good 
opportunity forgood. He restored in some 
measure the glow of enthusiasm she had 
felt on first hearing the will, tempered, 
however, with a much greater appreciation 
of the difficulties before her. By his advice 
Jean determined to wait two full years be- 
fore making a decided disposition of the 
funds, and in that time to consider the 
subject carefully and prayerfully, hoping 
to be guided to give help where it was most 
needed. 
And now Jean became a “ newspaper 
item,” to her great dismay. Brief para- 
graphs, detailing the singular bequest to 
church uses, left to the caprice of a young 
girl, floated from one paper to another. 
The story was caught at by agents, by mis- 
sionaries, by struggling ministers, and by 
sisterhoods and benevolent enthusiasts. 
Circulars began to pour in upon Jean, and 
’ begging letters, some almost commanding, 
and others pitifully entreating her to give 
to this or that deserving object. Sucha 
world of distressing need, in forms she had 
never dreamed of, opened before her, and 
her ready sympathy flowed out to each new 
call, though they bewildered her terribly, 
for what were fifty thousand dollars among 
so many, and how was she ever to be wise 
enough to know where to give? lt wasa 
great relief that she had promised Dr. 
Rawley to wait two years. And this was 
the reply she sent to each appeal, that she 
could take no step in the matter for two 
years. 
' But though this might postpone the mo- 
mentous decision, it could not prevent a 
weight of thought and care falling upon 
the giriish shoulders, and it seemed as if a 
great wall were rising between her and the 
light-hearted past. Just as though there 
were not work and anxiety enough at home, 
she could not help thinking sometimes, to 
keep her steady and discipline her. 
* What are you thinking of now, child ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Maricwe, as she came in one 
afternoon and found Jean in a brown 
study by the window, with three or four 
letters in her lap. 
“Well,” said Jean, putting the letters 
away, “St. Barnabas, a thousand miles 
away, wavts a bell, and St. Mary, as far in 
another direction, requests an organ of me. 
I don’t so much mind these, but here are 
two young men, brothers, who write asking 
me to send them to college, and educate 
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them for the ministry. Now do you sup- 
pose itis my duty? It is a very eloquent 
letter, but how do I know that they are at 
al! suitable, or called to the work ?” 

“Of course you don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Marlowe, decisively. ‘‘ Give them the same 
answer as the rest, and don’t trouble over 
it till the two years are up. Meanwhile, 
get your bat, furI am going to take you 
home with me to tea.”’ 

So Jean went away with her friend to 
spend one of those pleasant evenings at 
the rectory which always gave her ‘‘a fresh 
start,”’ she said. Dr, Rawley's face always 
wore a kindly look for her, like an unfail- 
ing benediction. He was growing feeble 
now, and a young deacon had been called 
to assist him in some of his labors. And 
if this young deacon looked favorably upon 
Jean’s bright face, and if he sometimes 
wondered, as far as he conscientiously 
could, whether, in case she married a cler- 
gyman, the legacy might properly be de- 
voted to a parsonage and a theological 
library, Jean in her innocence never sms- 
pected it. 

heard from Orrin Drew to-day,” said 
Dr. Rawley, as he joined them in the par- 
lor after tea. 

*O, did you?” exclaimed Jean. “I 
wish he were here to sing with us this 
evening. How he used to like this anthem 
of ‘ The shield, the sword, and the battle.’ ”’ 
She was turning over some sheets of music 
as she spoke. 

** Yes,”’ continued the doctor, “ Orrin is 
doing well, I think. He shows great reso- 
lution, and will soon be a master-mechanic. 
That great establishment at Lowbury for 
building engines, where he works, employs 
five hundred men.” 

“ I have been there,” said Mrs. Marlowe; 
“itis one of the queerest places you ever 
saw. The junior partner in that establish- 
ment is a connection of ours. He gets his 
finger very black drawing circles, though 
why he draws them and why he uses his 
finger, is more than 1 can tell. Come and 


try this new song with me, Jean; it hasa 
very fine alto.” 

So they turned to music, and music end- 
ed the evening, and when the evening was 
over the young deacon walked home with 
Jean. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tre rolled on. 

“Mamma,” said Clementina Drew, as 
she sat one moruing at her late breakfast, 
languidly toying with the grotesque little 
china cup that held her chocolate, “ mam- 
ma, it is nearly two years since Aunt Drew 
died, and in all that time I have never had 
Jean Argyle here to visit me. I am going 
to invite her to pass the rest of the winter 
with us. I wonder how she looks now-a- 
days; she used to be pretty.” 

“It is well enough to ask her to come,” 
replied Mrs. Drew. ‘‘I don’t suppose the 
poor child has much pleasure. I wonder 
if she has disposed of that provoking legacy 
yet?” 

I’ve heard about that,”’ said Clem- 
entina. ‘‘Old Dr. Rawley advised her to 
wait as long as she could. I am glad he 
did, for I have a plan of my own about it.” 

But what the plan was Clementina would 
not tell, though Mrs. Drew was mildly 
curious. 

So the invitation went forth, and now 
Jean had her chance at last to visit in the 
great city. 

** She shall go,’”’ said both Mr. and Mrs. 
Argyle. ‘It is time bad a change,” 

The firm which employed Mr. Argyle had 
recently been so fortunate as to treble their 
business, and had not forgotten at the same 
time to enlarge their bookkeeper’s salary, 
so that he could really afford to let his 
daughter have a little vacation. Thus the 
two girls were to be together again, to call 
each other Jean and Clem as of old, and 
to study in each other’s faces the changes 
that two years had wrought. 

‘* Well, I’m sure, Jean, you look as fresh 
as a daisy,’”’ said Clementina, the morning 
after Jean’s arrival, as they sat together in 
a dainty little boudoir, “* modest, and crim- 
son-tipped, and all that. I thought you 
would be completely fagged out by this 
time, staying at home tending babies and 
washing dishes.” 

* QO, I don’t mind those things as much 
as I used %,” said Jean, with a bright 
smile, *‘and I really enjoy being with the 
children. ‘Then I have had my lessons and 
music, you know.” 

** Dear me, what a goodyish sound that 
has!’ exclaimed Clem, ina tone of light 
mockery. “ But there, dear, I wont make 
fun of you. Lessons and music! I took, 
perhaps, six lessons im French after I came 
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here, but when it came to verbs I stopped 

short om, they were so much trouble. 

Aunt Drew didn’t care; it was before she 

died. She had translations of. all the 

French novels, and said there was no use 

in reading them in the original. She used 

to lie on a divan every day after dinner and 
make me sprinkle her with rose-water, and 
then read her to sleep with a novel.” 

** Did she ?”’ asked Jean, who was long- 
ing to know what Clem’s life had been 
with city privileges. ‘‘ Of course she want- 
ed you part of the time, but I suppose you 
had your mornings to yourself?” 

** Not an hour!” said Clem, with energy. 

“*She scarcely ever let me be out of her 
sight, and at night I slept in a little room 
off hers where she could call me. She was 
afraid to be alone. O, you have no con- 
ception! Sometimes I have taken down 
her hair and put it up again a dozen times 
in one day. What I say now is, that I 
went through enough penance and self- 
sacrifice that winter to do for a lifetime, so 
I owe no more to the world, and now I pro- 
pose to have a good time. Still, I make no 
complaint; she was very good to me, and 
took me wherever she went. Before I had 
been here two months I had six elegant 
silk party-dresses, and then she gave me all 
her jewelry. We went to a great many 
parties; the old people played cards, and 
the young people danced. Sometimes I 
used to think of you right in the midst of a 
waltz, and of how slight a chance had 
saved me from plodding along in the old 
way with you, singing in the choir, and 
going to sewing-bees and sociables.”’ 

“IT would not exchange my two years 
for yours, Clem,” she said; and she said it 
sincerely. 

“Nor exchange legacies, either?” asked 
Clem, with a shrewd glance and a shrug of 
her shoulders. 

“No, nor legacies either,” said Jean, 
with the thoughtful look which had be- 
come frequent with her settling down upon 
her face, 

**Have you done anything with the fifty 
thousand dollars yet ?” 

“No. A great many suggestions have 


been made to me, but one by one I have 
dismissed most of them from my mind; a 
few remain to be decided upon at the last 
moment. If I do not feel satisfied with my 
own judgment, I shall place the funds in 
the hands of Dr. Rawley, which will be in 
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a manner giving them to the church to dis- 
pose of herself.” 

**O, but that wont do at all!’ exclaimed 
Clem, with vivacity. ‘I have a much bet- 
ter plan than that, by which you may give 
the money for church purposes, and at the 
same time be benefited by it yourself. By 
the way, Jean, I have invited a few friends 
of mine to drop in this evening, not at all 
in a furmal way, you know, but so that you 
may begin to make acquaintances. Don’t 
you think my parlors are lovely to receive 
guests in? Almost everything is as Aunt 
Drew left it; she had a great passion for 
frescoes and bronzes. But I have had the 
furniture upholstered over with light blue 
satin, which is much more cheerful than 
her wine-cvlors.”’ 

Parting the heavy damask curtains that 

_ shut off the little boudoir by itself, Clem- 
entina took Jean into the parlors to admire 
their beauties and curiosities at her leisure, 
while she herself went up stairs to make 
an elaborate neglige toilet, “for perhaps 
some one might call.” 

That evening tle ‘few friends” dropped 
in as Clementina had announced. Their 
hostess met then) attired in a light silk of 
one of the most fashionable shades, ‘‘ mig- 
nonette green,” and wearing Aunt Drew’s 
antique set of gold and emeralds. She 
looked very graceful, very stylish, and 
quite the “ blonde belle,” as some of her 
friends called her. Jeau, who had but two 

‘silk dresses in the world, on being informed 
* by Clementina that this evening would be 
as nothing compared to others that awaited 
her, thought it best to wear her black one, 
as many a heroine has done before her. 
Thus, in black, with a pearl pin, and not 
a crimp in her hair, she was quite a con- 
trast to Clementina, who regarded her with 
some misgivings at first, not knowing 
whether she would seem to her guests like 
a simple little rustic, or whether she had 
that ** inexpressible something ” beyond all 

mere style, and superior to it. 
* But 1 found out pretty quick,” she 

- said, in speaking of it afterwards. ‘ Jean 

was as qu.et and cool as a bit of starlight, 
and when one gentleman after another 
praised her manners to me, I began to 
think that the other young ladies and I 
myself were nothing but fluttering bunches 
of ribbons and curls, after all. But her 
singing was the triumph of the evening. 
Who would ever have thought of her giving 
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us a solo from an oratorio! I sang in my 
best style an opera air or two, and some of 
those pretty love-ballads that the prima 
donnas keep for their encores. Then on 
being urged to take my place at the piano, 
she said very quietly that she knew none 
but sacred music, and upon that she gave 
us a wonderful solo from the ‘ Messiah,’ 
and afterwards an anthem! That Mr. Sie- 
bert and Mrs. Marlowe have really done 
great things with her voice. Why, all my 
gentlemen friends went into a perfect en- 
thusiasm about her! If she stays here the 
season through, I don’t know but she will 
get an offer from every one of them, and it 
wasn’t at all in my plan that she should get 
one. The Rev. Mr. Sterrett did look as if 
he thought her almost an angel, that’s a 
fact!’ 

To Jean herself the evening had passed 
very enjoyably, the unwonted excitement 
and the delicate compliments she received 
exhilarated her. She did not feel the 
slightest awkwardness or consciousness— 
people with a definite object in life seldom 
do—and Aunt Drew’s legacy had been a 
real benefit to Jean in giving her thoughts 
a broad channel and a most unselfish aim. 
She was interested in meeting a young 
clergyman among Clem’s guests, who, 
though rather boyish-faced and of limited 
experience, seemed to be well educated and 
a zealous worker. Jean’s mind at this ° 
time turned so much to church matters, 
that she was glad to talk with any one 
who could make her better acquainted 
with her subject. Just now she was spe- 
cially intent on church architecture, and 
on making estimates as to how good a 
building could be erected for fifty thousand 
dollars, in case she should so decide to use 
the money, in behalf of some poor parish. 
Here the Rev. Mr. Sterrett could help her, 
and even in this very first evening they ar- 
rived at a friendly understanding, with a 
promise on his part to call the next day 
with a book of architectural designs for 
her to examine. 

When Clementina heag of this she 
clapped her hands. Jeaf told her that 
same night as they were takiug down their 
hair. 

“ Just what I wanted!’ she exclaimed, 
gayly; “‘I knew you would like Arthur 
Sterrett, and I knew he would like you. It 
is all happening just right. Why, don’t 
you see yourself with your two gray eyes 
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that he is the very man you ought-to imar- 
ry, and then you can keep Aunt Drew’s 
legacy, after all!’ 

** What in the world do you mean, Clem- 
entina?” said Jean, confounded by this 
hurried march of thought. 

“Well, I will tell you,” said Clem, sit- 
ting down and becoming explanatory; ‘I 
have always felt worried about Aunt Drew 
treating you so in her will, and always 
wished you could have the money just as I 
had mine. Well, it occurred to me a long 
time ago that if you married a clergyman, 
it might be managed yet. So, when our 
Dr. Devine had to go South this winter for 
his health, and Arthur Sterrett came to 
supply his place, I thought at once, here is 
just the husband for Jean. So well suited, 
you know, I am sure you would be per- 
fectly happy; only, instead of bringing you 
church-plans, he must bring you rectory- 
plans. For this is the rest of my idea: Dr. 
Devine will come back by the last of Feb- 
ruary, and Arthur will of course before 
that time have a call to some other place. 
Some lovely little town somewhere, I am 
sure it will be, with a pretty church al- 
ready built. Then you can donate ten 
thousand dollars to the parish to build a 
handsome rectory, ten thousand to the 
Rev. Mr. Sterrett, to take him on a tour to 
Europe when he needs rest, put twenty 
thousand in the bank for a fund, the inter- 
est being used to increase the Rev. Mr. 
Sterrett’s salary, and with the rest you can 
buy a splendid organ and a library for the 
church, and put in a great memorial win- 
dow, and then settle down, and live in 
clover all the rest of your days! There, 
haven’t I planned it well ?” 

“O Clem! Ciem!” cried Jean, laughing 
merrily; “‘ what an imagination you have!’ 

** But don’t laugh! I’m in dead earnest! 
What do you think?” 

But Jean persisted in regarding the 
whole matter as an excellent joke; indeed, 
she felt she could not treat it in any other 
light without am indignation which Clem 
would not understand. 

**O very well!’ said Clem, at last, with 
an offended air. “If you don’t want to, 
you needp’t.”’ 

“T had a great deal rather talk about 
your love affairs,” said Jean, pleasantly. 
** Who is it to be, Clem—that Captain Tre- 
vor who was here this evening Y”’ 

“0,1 don’t know,” veplied Clem, eva- 
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sively. “‘What is Charlie Thrale doing 
now-a-days?” 

And in the midst of a talk about old 
times, the girls fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER Clem’s suggestions, it was not 
easy for Jean to meet the young clergyman 
the next day without a slight feeling of 
consciousness, so she infused a little stiff- 
ness into her manner, which, however, he 
did not seem to notice, but sat a long time 
patiently explaining to her architectural 
designs and various techn'cal terms. After 
a confidential discussion over cornices and 
gargoyles, there was hardly any use in re- 
suming formality; so it ended, after all, in 
Jean and Arthur Sterrett becoming real 
friends. 

Clem nodded her head at this, and au- 
gured well for her plans, in spite of Jean’s 
unpromising reception of them. But Ar- 
thur was not by any means the only person 
to be considered; there was all Clementi- 
na’s gay world of friends constantly coming 
and going, and not unfrequently one or 
another of them seenied ,nclined to lay 
siege to Jean’s heart; but Clem, with the 
utmost care, piloted her safely past all 
these shoals, “‘for Arthur’s sake,’’ as she 
justified it to herself. Jean did not notice 
this; she was pleased with the parties she 
went to, and the attentions she received, 
but her mind was not intent upon them, - 
for she was really becoming quite too anx- 
ious about the disposal of Aunt Drew’s leg- 
acy, now that the time of decision was so 
close at hand, to think much of other things 
until that was over. 

One evening they were expecting a large 
number of guests, and the girls were dress- 
ing together up stairs. 

**I declare, I feel haggard!’ said Clem, 
suddenly, as she stood touching her cheeks 
with a violet-scented puff. ‘This sort of 
life don’t pay, after all. Jean, I wish 
some one was in love with me! I really 
thought Captain Trevor was, until he went 
away so strangely last week, leaving only a 
card for a farewell.” 

“* Maybe he will soon come back,’’ sug- 
gested Jean, sympathizingly. 

“O, I don’t depend much on that. Ab- 
solutely, Jean, I have had three or four se- 
rious disappointments since I came here. 
I sometimes wish Aunt Drew had never 
brought me here, but that I had staid 
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quietly at home, like you, and by this’ 


time, maybe, have married Charlie Thrale !”’ 

“Go back with me, then, when I go, 
Clementina!’ urged Jean, with earnest- 
ness, touched by this lifting of the veil. 

“And be patronized by Mrs. Marlowe, 
and drilled by old Siebert again? No, 
thank you, it’s too late. My voice is spoilt 
for the church choir, and that.is buta 
sample. Everything else is tomatch. Inever 
could fit into the old place again. Come, 
Jean, do hurry those rosebuds into your 
hair, and come down stairs. I expect to 
hear the bell every instant.” 

Later in the evening, when Jean had 
been implored again and again to sing, 
turning, as she always did to the pieces of 
sacred music, she took up the chant “‘ Come 
unto me, all ye who labor,” and sang that. 

In the momentary hush that fell over 
the gay throng, she raised her eyes and 
saw a gentleman standing near, who was 
regarding her intently, with pleasant fa- 
miliar eyes, that set her wondering. 

Almost the next instant Clem exclaimed : 

“Why, Orrin Drew! Where on earth 
did you come from ?”’ 

So it was Orrin! Jean heard him ex- 
plaining that he had taken a little holiday 
from business, and having first revisited 
his old home, had now come to spend a 
few days with his mother and sister. 

“You are as much of a stranger to me 
as to the rest,” said Clem, as she intro- 
duced him to the company. “I did not 
know that I possessed a mustached and 
bearded brother like this! O, here is Jean 
Argyle! Did you know she was here? Of 
course, though, you did, if you have just 
come from the village.” 

“*T knew it,” said Orrin, joining Jean at 
once. 

**I don’t think I should have known you 
anywhere, Orrin,” said Jean, after the 
first pleased welcome. , 

“Because I didn’t knock over a chair, 
or step on somebody’s dress before I 
reached you?’ he asked, with the same 
off-hand manner of old. 

He was changed, certainly. The awk- 
ward, impulsive, ingenious boy had be- 
come the self-possessed, self-reliant and 
successful man. Already he occupied a 
responsible position in the great’ manufac- 
turing firm at Lowbury. Some improve- 
ments and practical suggestions of his in 
the matter of machinery had brought him 


into notice and rapid promotion. He grew 
enthusiastic in talking about his work and 
prospects to Jean, as they sat a little apart 
from the rest on one of Clem’s tete-a-tetes, 
and that he was as kind-hearted as ever 
was proved by his remarks about the work- 
men employed in the different buildings. 

Nearly five hundred in all,” he said, 
gravely. ‘Just think of that, Jean! 
There are sometimes two or three from 
one family, but even then, consider how 
many families must be represented !”’ 

** Do they all live in Lowbury?”’ asked 
Jean. 

“Only a few, those who have worked 
longest. Our buildings are not in the 
town, but out north of it a little, and of 
late years, since the firm have einployed so 
many men coming from a distance, they 
bave put up a number of houses for them, 
so that really now we are a suburb of Low- 
bury, almost a little town of ourselves, 
Men, women and children. I am fright- 
ened sometimes when I think of the re- 
sponsibility.” 

** No, thank you, Mr. Murray, I will not 
dance this evening,” said Jean to a gentle- 
man who came up at this moment and in- 
terrupted them. 


“Orrin, I think we shall be in the way 
when the sets form; suppose we retreat to 
acorner of Clem’s boudoir. I am really 
anxious to hear more about your work- 
men.” 

So, in the quietest corner that could be 
found, Orrin enlarged upon his theme to 


an attentive listener. And thus Jean 
found out all about the evening school, 
which one of the firm had started, and ip 
which Orrin taught; also about the special 
efforts which the northern school district 
of Lowbury had been induced to make, to 
draw in the children of the workmen, with 
quite promising success. And lastly, she 
heard with much interest an account of 
the Sunday school, Orrin’s own pet scheme, 
for which he had labored almost single- 
handed, until now it was fairly established, 
with a good attendance of men and women, 
as well as of children. She had not known 
that Orrin cared so much for such things. 
But here also Dr. Rawley’s teachings had 
been seed sown in good ground, and Or- 
rin’s life was becoming daily more and 
more enriched with pure purposes and no- 
ble aims. 

‘*I suppose you hold the Sunday schoo) 
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in a church or chapel?’ said Jean, in- 
quiringly. 

“Ono,” Orrin answered, “ we are not 
so fortunate as to have either, and the 
Lowbury churches are too faraway. That 
is oue reason why I am so anxious about 
the school, because it is really the only 
Sunday service our men have. We hold it 
in a large unfinished workroom, the same 
in which the evening school meets, You 
have no idea how the people seem to enjoy 
it. And O Jean, how often I have wished 
that our home choir were there with me 
to help about the singing! ‘To-night, when 
I came in and heard you singing that beau- 
tiful anthem, ‘Come unto me,’ it seemed 
to me that I would give worlds to hear it 
sung by the same clear sweet voice among 
our people who ‘labor und are heavy- 
laden.’ 

Jean made no reply, she was busy think- 
ing. The dancing had stopped, and Clem 
was at the piano, singing ‘* Within a mile 
o’ Edinboro’ town.” After a moment’s 
pause Orrin began again; he was talking 
now of Dr. Rawley and the old times in 
the choir, but Jean did not seem to heed 
what he was saying. 

“ Why, Orrin!’ she exclaimed, 
ly; “*the more I think of it, the more 
plainly I see it! I am so glad I waited! 
Don’t you see? I must build a church at 
Lowbury with Aunt Drew’s legacy.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GomnG to build a church at Lowbury?”’ 
cried Clem, a few days after, when on re- 
ceiving a letter of approval from Dr. Raw- 
ley, Jean announced her plans, ‘* ‘That 
smoky, grimy mavufacturing town! I 
must say, I don’t admire your taste! And 
what, pray, is to become of Arthur 
Sterrett ?” 

“He wiil receive a call to become the 
first rector of Emanuel,” said Jean, who 
had already talked the matter over with 
Orrin, and introduced him to the zealous 
young clergyman. 

“Ah, ah!’ answered Clem, mindful of 
her planus. ‘‘ Now, Jean darling, you know 
I am dying of curiosity. Piease do tell 
me, are you going to be the rector’s wife ?”’ 

“No indeed!’ replied Jean, laughing. 
“That honor belongs to a very sweet 
young lady living in Mr. Sterrett’s native 
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town. He has told me all about her, and 
is only waiting to be settled, when he will 
marry her at once.”’ 

“* Well, I must say,” said Clem, petulant- 
ly, ‘1 think I have been shabbily treated, 
and everything has turned out as badly as 
possible. I’m sure, I don’t see whom you 
are to marry now, and you are giving away 
the whole of Aunt Drew’s legacy without 
matiaging to secure a penny for yourself! 
What are you going to do, Jean ?”’ 

**Go home and go to work, of course!’ 
said Jean, cheerfully. “Teach school, 
maybe. 1 feel as if I could do anything 
now, with this burden off my mind. [ have 
not felt so light-hearted for two years.” 

And home she went, feeling like an ex- 
president or a general who has been “re- 
lieved.” There would be a few more let- 
ters to write, she thought, a few more 
newspaper items to read, and then the rip- 
ples in her hife would all die out, leaving 
perfect peace and calm. For a while she 
was glad of this anticipated quiet, but af- 
ter the first welcome sensation of rest, she 
began to feel lost without her “ burden.” 
She had now no more far-away possible in- 
terest in struggling churches in Maine or 
Michigan; no more St. Barnabases would 
ask her for bells, nor poor studeuts seek 
her help in getting a theological education. 
Everything was now centered down into 
one fixed point, Lowbury church, but she 
could not even see it building, or scarcely 


Tealize it. 


Still, it was pleasant to be consulted in 
regard to the many building plans pro- 
posed, and here Arthur Sterrett’s informa- 
tion did her good service. It was pleasant 
to have a drawing of the fine lot which the 
manufacturing firm had donated, and to 
be told, in a special letter of good news, 
that they were going also to build a rectory. 

Then Orrin sent her two fine drawings 
made by himself, after the plan of the 
church was fully decided on, representing 
the interior and exterior as it would appear 
when complete, Jean pored over these, 
and studied out transept and choir-loft, 
columus and arches, with great interest. 

“IT don’t see but Sis is just as busy as 
ever,” said Robbie, one day. “ Orrin, he 
writes and asks her about everything, just 
as if she was the pope!’ ‘ 

But it was pleasant to be consulted, cer- 


tainly, and kept up a little ripple in life 
still. 
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‘Tt makes the world so much broader,”’ 
Jean said to her mother one day. “I had 
a@ great deal rather be thinking about 
church building than about tatting, and 
ruffling, and fluting.”’ 

** Each is good in its place,” said Mrs. 
Argyle. 

**O, I know that, mother,’’ replied Jean, 
who was at that very moment setting neat 
little stitches in a shirt for Robbie. “ I’m 
willing to let my fingers hem, you see, but 
I wont keep my thoughts hemming.”’ 

Time passed on, and Lowbury church 
was almost done. When a question arose 
about its windows, their colors, subjects 
and symbols, Jean wrote to Orrin: 

** Only one thing I insist on, and that is 
a narrow purple window similar to the one 
I like so much in our dear old church here, 
opening out into the elm. I always loved 
to look at it, and may be some dreamy 
Lowbury girl will love to look at one, too, 
in Emanuel.’’ 

“She shall look at it herself, God will- 
ing!’ said Orrin, as he read her letter. 

And she did. When the church was 
completed at last, and the day of consecra- 
tion arrived, Dr. Rawley, with his sister 
and Jean, went down to Lowbury to the 
solemn ceremonies. Jean trod the aisles 
in a.sort of happy wonder. What! this 
great fair house of the Lord, where the 
word of life would be dispensed to such 
crowds of poor workingmen aud their fam- 


ilies—could all this be, in any least degree, 
owing to ber, to any small self-denial of 
hers, to any slight privation she had borne ? 
Not for her own merit, she knew that, but 
to think that God should have used any 
little event in her life to work out such 
great good, the wonder and the blessedness 
of it cvercame her. 

*“O, I can never, never be thankful 
enough,” she thought, ‘* that Aunt Drew 
left that money just as she did!” 

The Rev. Arthur Sterrett was also pres- 
ent at the consecration services, full of 
zeal and interest in his new parish, and 
bringing with him a gentle sweet-voiced 
bride. Jean smiled as she recalled some 
of the vain plans that had been made in 
his behalf. 

-“*How absurd Clem was!” she said to 
herself. ‘‘I really don’t expect ever to be 
married at all!’ 

*] have loved you for years, Jean, will 
you marry me?”’ asked Orrin Drew, ten 
minutes later, as they stood by themselves 
up in the bell-tower, looking out over the 
factories and the parish; and Jean laid her 
hand in his for her answer. So much for 
expectations! 

“ Dear me! are all our choir going over 
to Lowbury!’ exclaimed Mrs. Marlowe, 
when she heard how things were going. 

_ “ It is just as it should be,” said good old 
Dr. Rawley. “‘And may our two young 
friends be like Isaac and Rebecca?!’ 


UNCLE JERRY. 


BY 


You never heard of “ Uncle Jerry,” 

With his gray hair and old slouched hat, 
And sorrel mare with pigskin saddle— 
She always kuiew old Jerry’s straddie— 

Though I hardly wished to tell you that— 


But of a trick this queer old “ Sorrel” 
(That is the mame that she was known by) 
Would play on every one that strode 
her, 
Excepting Jerry—when he rode her 
She'd travel nicely and never shy. 


Now, in the town where Uncle Jerry 
Resided years without a quarrel, 
The townfolk had not much to brag on, 
I mean in the way of a horse or wagon, 
So, frequently they’d borrow Sorrel. 


You say you never heard of Jerry, 
His mare, and saddlo of tough pigskin, 
And garments quaint, and form bent 
double? 
Well, his feet were his only trouble, 
They were so terribly long and thin! 


I told you how the townfolk borrowed 

Old Jerry’s mare, but the tricks she’d play 
Were deuced queer, when you consider, 
Jerry she’d always safe deliver, 

Yet throw his neighbors day after day. 


Old Sorrel at last became so bad, 
Her owner's life was one of sorrow; 
No one was brave enough to stride her, 
Unless ’twas Jerry; he could ride her, 
But all the town had ceased to borrow. 
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A long, long time it was whispered round 

Old Jerry had leagued with the evil one. 
To ride that mare, a feat they wouldn’t 
“ Risk anyhaow;”’ you see they couldn’t 

‘Tell “ jist ezactly haow it were done.” 


Here is a fact I should have mentioned, 
And it’s just as well to state it here, 
Old Jerry’s mare—whene’er he’d let her 
Go in the shafts—no horse was better; 
‘The fact that she liked the shafts was clear. 


Tve seen her amble along as quiet 
_As any family horse you'd find, 

But out of the shafts one couldn’t use her; 
Coax her you might, or e’en abuse her; 
Jerry was the only man she’d mind. 


It may seem strange to you, dear reader, 
But Jerry himself could never tell 
The secret of his old mare’s action, 
Or why she’d show for him attraction, 
Yet throw others around right well. 


But finally the old chap learned it— 
Most secrets must have an end, you know; 
Now do you think the knowledge pleased 
him, 
Or, on the other hand, it teased him ? 
Hazard a guess ere the truth I show. 
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This way it happened: one day Jerry, 
Mounted and gray, with his hat turned 
down, 
Shook the bridle of his queer old mare, 
(An act, by the way, none else would 
dare), 
Entered the highway and drove to town, 


Here’s another fact perhaps you’ve no- 

ticed, 

That in most villages you’ve passed through 
Post-offices seem a place for loafing, 
Tobacco smoke and endless joking. 

I think they’re always so, don’t you? 


At all events, that morning Jerry, 

When he reached the village office, found 
Some of his townfolk there collected— . 
Through his mare he wasn’t much re- 

spected— 

And they joked him rather freely round. 


At last one says (he had been drinking), 
“‘T doesn’t wish (hic) ter excite any laughs, 
But, bless me! a lookin’ at Jerry’s feet, ° 
T’ve found out how he (hic) rides 80 
complete ; 
His old mare thinks she’s atween the shafts.”’ 


THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


BY MES. GORDON SMITHIES._ 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was New Year’s Eve—the snow fell 
fast and thick on the frozen ground. In 
Bloomsbury Square the trees and lawns 
were white and crisp with frozen snow. 
The crimson curtains and the blazing fires 
made the dining-rooms of the handsome 
old-fashioned houses of the square seem 
earthly paradises to the houseless, bare- 
footed outcasts, whose “‘ rags of wretched- 
ness’? were blown aside by the keen east 
wind. That cruel wind drove the snow- 
flakes in their pinched blue faces, and cov- 
‘ered their tattered garments and lean sal- 
low flesh with what was at one moment a 
white overcoat, and the next an icy bath. 

With what wolfish eyes these shivering 
famished stepchildren of Fortune glared 
first at the dining-tables, covered with a 
snowy damask, and glittering with glass, 
china and silver, on which the firelight 
was reflected like rubies and topazes, and 
then at the clean cosy kitchen, where be- 


fore the noble fire the turkey, the saddle of 
mutton, or the sirloin was roasting. 

One of the houses in question belonged 
to Mr. Pomfret, a solicitor with a fair busi- 
ness in the city. He had a showy, hand- 
some wife, a very proud, pretentious and 
pedantic woman, but subtle and sly, withal 
—a tyrant where she dared, and ruling Mr. 
Pomfret, who doted on her, but who hada 
great idea of man’s supremacy, by pretend- 
ing to obey him, always the while craftily 
managing to have her own way in every- 
thing. They had six children—two boys 
and four girls. The eldest, a boy, was 
fourteen; the youngest, a girl, was four. 
One poor pale governess—Miss Moss—edu- 
cated the four girls, and had charge of the 
two mischievous boys—Master Wellington 
and Master Nelson—during the holidays. 

Mrs. Pomfret was of a warlike spirit, and 
was very fond of fine heroic names. Her 
father had been a captain in the marines 
—she had herself dubbed him “ colonel” 
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tached to both the army and the navy. 
However, the great boasting-piece of the 
family was Mr. Pomfret’s younger and only 
brother, Sir Harry Pomfret. 

He was a barrister in good practice, had 
written a law book, which had become an 
authority, and was so lively, gentlemanly 
and popular that he made friends wherever 
he went. 

He was indeed so bright, so genial, and 
so lovable that even those clients who had 
weak causes he could not gain retained 
him still as a friend, and continued their 
“ refreshers” in the’shape of good dinners 
and choice old wines. On the other hand, 
those clients for whom he gained by his 
eloquence and learning all-important ver- 
dicts positively idolized him. 

One among them, a nobleman of politi- 
cal influence, obtained for Harry Pomfret 
a colonial judgeship with the honor of 
knighthood, and “our brother, Sir Harry 
Pomfret, the judge,” became Mrs, Pom- 
fret’s favorite boasting-piece, in conjunc- 
tion with “‘ my father, the colonel,’’ 

Sir Harry had been abroad three years 
at the time of which we are writing, and 
was about thirty-five years of age. It was, 
as we have said, New Year’s Eve, and 
snowing fast. Mrs. Pomfret was in full 
dress. Mr. Pomfret had promised to re- 
turn from his office at five to-dinner, in 
order to take herself and the children to 
the play—a great treat this, for Toole, the 
comic genius of the age, the Liston of our 
time, at ouce the Hogarth and Phiz of the 
stage, was to delight the audience with 
two of those rare conceptions of mingled 
mirth and pathos, fun and feeling, which 
have made him the acknowledged genius 
of the grotesque and the graceful, grand 
master of the twin sources of smiles and 
tears. 

Mrs. Pomfret was hungry and cross, and 
was watching for her husband’s cab, and 
scowling at the ragged wolf-eyed outcasts 
glaring at the roasting turkey at the kitch- 
en fire, when suddenly from an upper win- 
dow a few pence wrapped in paper fell at 
the bare blue feet of one of the outcasts. 

Mrs. Pomfret reddened with anger, and 
rushed up stairs. The schoolroom was on 
the second floor. She suspécted Miss Moss 
of the offence that had exasperated her. 
She wanted to vent her ill-humor on some 
one—the safest person in the house was 
Miss Moss. 
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after his decease—and she was equally at- 


Miss Moss was a second cousin of Mr. 
Pomfret’s, an orphan, and quite destitute ; 
she had only been received by Mrs. Pom- 
fret, boarded, lodged, and, paid twenty 
pounds a year, at Sir Harry’s request, on 
the condition that the relationship was to 
be kept secret, and never alluded to. An- 
other cousin of Mr. Pomfret's—Delia, com- 
monly called Dahlia Domvile—also lived 
with the Pomfrets. She had been so 
named by an Irish suitor, who naturally 
pronounced Delia Dahlia, and her style of 
beauty and her gorgeous velvet dresses 
gave her a close resemblance to that splen- 
did flower, the dablia, The Irishman’s 
blunder was universally adopted. Miss 
Domvile also lived with the Pomfrets. Mr. 
Pomfret was her guardian. She had some 
fortune, and paid one hundred pounds per 
annum for her board and lodging. She 
was a great belle and a great flirt, and hav- 
ing a high spirit, Mrs. Pomfret was as ob- 
sequious to her as she was overbearing 
to Miss Moss. 

On the landing of the second floor Mrs. 
Pomfret met Masters Wellington and Nel- 
son giggling. 

‘Who dared to throw pence out to beg- 
gars, against all my rules and orders?” 
asked Mrs. Pomfret. ‘Not you, I am 
sure, my precious loves?” 

**IT know—it was Miss Moss, mamma,’” 
said Master Wellington. 

* She's always giving to beggars,” said 
Master Nelson. 

Mrs. Pomfret, red with wrath, entered 
the schoolroom. 

‘Who has been throwing pence out of 
the window to beggars?” she asked. 

“IT did,” said Miss Moss. ‘ The poor 
creatures seemed starving with cold and 
hunger.” 

“J have soup-tickets at your service, 
and indiscriminate charity is the especial 
aversion of Mr, Pomfret and myself. By 
encouraging street beggars, alias robbers, 
Miss Moss, you risk our being murdered in 
our beds. Pray do not repeat an act so 
very annoying to me, and worse still to Mr. 
Pomfret.” 

Miss Moss bowed her head in token of 
submission. 

“* Ma, pa’s come, and wants you directly. 
He’s got a letter from Uucle Harry, anda 
present.” 

asked Mrs, Pomfret. 

*O, he doesn’t know yet—he hasn’t 
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opened it; but it’s something in a red mo- 
rocco case, for I saw that through a hole 
in the paper,” said Nelson. 

“Which ‘you tore, young shaver,” said 
‘the elder boy, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Pomfret had hurried down stairs. 
Miss Moss, pale and trembling, had sunk 
back in her chair. She was leaning her 
arms upon her desk, and her face on her 
hands, and was weeping silently. She said 
to herself: 

““Why should I care for Mrs. Pomfret’s 
unkindness? He bas been heard of. He 
is well—perhaps he has sent a kind mes- 
sage to Cousin Rose. 
ashamed to own me, Heaven bless him!’ 

The children were all to go to the play. 
Poor Rose had dressed them, and they 
‘were gone down to dessert. She was just 
sitting down to her weak tea and dry toast 
when Dahlia Domvile, the belle of Blooms- 
bury, came in, 

**O Rose,” she cried, “‘ do help me with 
these plaits and curls—I can’t make them 
feel safe—and then fix this wreath for me; 
and Iam sure that great stupid Ann has 
laced my dress awry—I feel quite crooked.” 

Rose complied—a hole had been missed. 
While Rose set it right, Dahlia said: 

“*T’ve such news to tell you, Rose—Sir 
Harry will be here to-morrow.” 

Rose, in her turn, missed a hole. She 
turned pale and red, and for a moment 
felt very faint. 

‘You'll never guess what Cousin Harry 
is coming for,” said Dahlia. ‘To take a 
wife back with him, and that wife no less 
a person than the belle of Bloomsbury.” 

* But I thought,” said Rose, “ you in- 
tended to marry Mr. Philip Flounder?” 

“T did, poor fellow; but I must bowl 
him over—he can’t make me ‘ my lady,’ 
and Sir Harry can. But O Rose, I called 
on Phil’s mother to-day, on the sly, and 
he’s been ‘called to the bar.’ Called! 
There’s an honor! Thinkof that! As his 
very gifted mother says, people are not 
‘called’ if they are not wanted. I saw 
him. in his new wig and gown. He looked 
lovely. Sir Harry,’’ continued Dahlia, * is 
an ugly old bore compared to Phil, and 
when Phil is Lord Chancellor, his wife 
will be ‘my lady,’ indeed. But I might 
have so long to wait, and ‘a bird in the 


hand is worth two in the bush.’ And O™ 


Rose, Sir Harry has sent such a lovely set 
of pearls and emeralds as a wedding pres- 


He never was . 
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ent for his bride<lect. I couldn’t refuse 
them, though I could him, and they must 
go together, I suppose. How they'll set 
off my Lady Pomfret! Ah, you handsome 
flirt, you!’ she added, shaking her curls, 
while addressing her own blooming image 
in the toilet-glass; ‘‘ you were born to be 
‘my lady’—you know you were. How 
well the title suits my style of beauty—now 
doesn’t it, Rose? But isn’t it a pity Sir 
Harry Pomfret hasn’t Phil’s handsome 
face and fine form, and Phil’s wit and ge- 
nius, too? Don’t you think so now?” 

Rose did not—could not—speak. 

**T say, Rose, are you ill?” said Dahlia. 
** How pallid and bad you do look!” 

** No, I’m not ill, thank you.” 

**O, perhaps it’s only the contrast of my 
complexion and yours. That’s not my 
fault, nor yours, either. Here's Sir Harry’s 
letter to Mr. Pomfret—do read it.” 

* Carriage at the door, miss,” said ‘Ann 
at this moment. 

“Coming,” cried Dahlia. “ Light me 
down, Ann;” and without even a “ Thank 
youl’ or a “Good-night!, she hurried 
away. ‘ 

Rose Moss did not even remark her rude- 
ness, Cousin Harry’s letter was in her 
cold trembling hand—the letter in which 
he offered himself to his lovely cousin, the 
belle of Bloomsbury. 

“No wonder that he chooses Delia,” she 
said to herself, *‘ she is so handsome.” 

She glanced at herself in the mirror, 
which reflected a very slender form, robed 
in deep mourning, small delicate features, 
a very pale complexion, dark eyes full of 
tears, and a profusion of glossy black hair, 
simply braided and coiled round a little 
Grecian head. What a contrast to Delia’s 
masses of golden hair and ringlets floating 
down her back, her brilliant, complexion, 
her scarlet lips and her turquoise eyes. 

** How handsome she looked to-night in 
that green velvet and white satin, with all 
that point lace, and those gems setting off 
her white shoulders, fine bust and lovely 
arms; but how. will Cousin Harry like such 
a low dress and such short sleeves? He 
used to be so very fastidious, so particular. 
O that she were worthier of him! Can 
she, the admired of all, ever love him as I, 
the slighted of all, have loved—alas! weak 
willful heart—do love him stil) ?” 

Poor Rose Moss sat down by her frugal 
fire, poured out her weak tea, and nerved 
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herself to read Sir Harry’s letter. It ran 
as follows: 


“Dear BroTueR,—I am on my way to 
your hospitable abode. I hope to dine 
with you on New Year’s Day. Poor dear 
old Culpepper has left me his estate in 
Cornwall, and ten thousand pounds in the 
funds. The house and grounds are let at 
three hundred per annum for the next fif- 
teen years. I can now pay all my old tor- 
menting debts, and as I am sick to death 
of my lonely grandeur here, I have made 
up my mind to marry. Now, there is no 
one here at all to my fastidious taste, and 
my hopes centre in a certain lovely cousin, 
the belle of Bloomsbury, who will not, I 
think, say ‘No’ to Cousin Harry. Not 
that I ever spoke of love to-her. I had no 
idea I could ever pay my debts, or make a 
settlement on my wife, and I only fancy 
she rather likes me. Perhaps your kind 
wife will prepare the dear girl for my arri- 
val and proposal, for I have but a week to 
stay in town, 

* Don't forget that I can now ‘ make my 
Jean a lady,’ a8 Falconbridge says. I was 
half in.love with my pretty cousin when I 
left England, but not only I thought it best 
to ascertain what the climate and mode 
of life here were, but to be able to pay off 
my old Oxford and London debts, and se- 
cure seme little capital, before asking her 
to leave your happy home. I find no fault 
with the climate, and 1 like the place, and, 
as I said before, dear old Culpepper has 
made me rich. I am compelled to give 
grand dinners here; ‘but what’s a table 
richly spread without a woman at its 
head? Ican bear my solitude no longer, 
so, if all goes well, you will see me to- 
morrow. Iam now at Southampton, after 
six weeks at sea. Some months ago I sent 
over some fine pearls and emeralds to be 
set by Garratt. They are to be a wedding 
present for my bride-elect. Garratt is to 
set them, and to send them to your office 
on New Year’s Eve. Take charge of them 
till Larrive. I have not time tosay a word, 
except love to all. Your very affectionate 
brother, HARRY PoMFRET.”’ 


The cold weak tea remained untasted— 
so did the dry toast. The frugal fire went 
out, and still Rose Moss sat, cold and sick 
at heart, weeping silently. At half past 
twelve the sound of carriage wheels, and a 


thundering knock at the door, announcedi 
the return of the playgoers. 

Rose caught up the letter, which had 
fallen at her feet, hurried into her bed- 
room, locked and bolted her door, and 
threw herself on her little hard curtainless 
bed. Presently the nursery-maid tapped 
at the door. 

* Please, miss, missus says will you give 
the children their suppers, and plait and 
curl their hairs, as Sir Harry is coming to- 
morrow, and they must be done, though 
they’re ever so cross and sleepy ?” 

‘Tell your mistress,” said Rose Moss,. 


_“ that I have a bad headache, and feel too. 


ill to get up.” 

Ann grumbled as she went, saying to. 
herself : 

“ Well, if ever, no, I never; such hairs, 
and she’s only a guvy’ness.”” 

She sovn returned. 

* Please, miss, missus says if you’l) just. 
plait and curl the young ladies’ hairs, you 
may go to bed again directly.” 

‘Tam too ill and too tired to do it,’” 
said Rose, nerved by despair to defy Mrs. 
Pomfret’s tyranny. 

A few minutes later the belle of Blooms- 
bury rapped at poor Rose’s door. ‘ 

“Do let me in, Rose,’”’ she cried; “I 
want your help in undressing, and 1 have 
so much to tell you.” 

Poor Rose could not refuse. She hoped 
to hear more of Sir Harry’s offer. 

“Phil Flounder, that handsome barris- 
ter, proposed to me to-night,” she said, 
** but I, of course, refused him. I like him. 
best, but he cannot make me my lady, nor 
give me pearls and emeralds. I hope Phil 
wont shoot himself or me. He was in de- 
spair. How long you are unlacing this 
bodice! Don’t pull my hair; I’m very 
cross. Phil says I’ve jilted him, and so I 
have.” 

For nearly an hour the belle tormented 
poor Rose with her boasts and her remorse, 
and went off at last without saying good- 
night. 

Ann did not come again, but all the 
children, as they went to bed, led on by 
Wellington and Nelson, thumped and 
kicked at Rose Moss’s door, and Welling- 
ton shouted through the keyhole: 

**Wont you catch it to-morrow, miss? I 
rather think you will. Ma’ll pitch into 
you, and no mistake.”’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
A SURPRISE. 


THE morrow came. Rose had long been 


‘promised a holiday on the Ist of January. 


She had engaged to spend it with an old 
schoolfellow living at Clapham, and newly 
married. Itwasalovematch. The young 
couple were very poor, but very kind to 
Rose, and she had looked forward to the 
“dinner of herbs where love was.”’ Add- 
ed to this, she longed to get away. She 
could not calmly meet the man she loved 
as the aflianced of another. 

Mrs. Pomfret sent for Miss Moss before 
breakfast. Rose was already dressed for 
her excursion. 

“I cannot spare you to-day,” she said. 
“You must put off yourholiday. Any day 
will do quite as well for you.” 

“Not so, Mrs. Pomfret,” said Rose; 
“ my friends expect me.” 

“Then they will enjoy the pleasures of 
expectation—the greatest of all pleasures, 
the moralists tell us. I require your ser- 
vices to-day. I pay for them, and I must 
have them. Added to which, Sir Harry 
Pomfret, through whose kind intercession 
you are lodged, boarded and salaried in 
this elegant and happy home, is expected 
to dinner here to-day. Mr. Pomfret wish- 
es you to dine at table, to meet him. Your 
absence would be ungrateful and disre- 
spectful, particularly as he comes among 
us in the new and interesting character of 
Miss Domvile’s bridegroom-elect. Pray 
doff your mourning on this joyful occasion. 
You have a white muslin dress, I know—I 
mean that Indian muslin, with the gold 
fringes and gold Circassian belt, Sir Harry 
sent you when he sent us all such lovely 
things; I request you to wear it at dinner. 
The children have a holiday, but, as I have 
told you before, my high-spirited darlings 
require as much attention during their 
playhours as during their studies.” 


The ladies were dressing for dinner—at 
least, Mrs. Pomfret and Miss Domvile 


were. The latter was under the hands of - 


her hairdresser. A golden mass—bows, 


plaits, coils, real and sham—was the re- 
sult. She wore the emerald velvet and 
white satir, the rich lace and the jewels. 
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But, no; she would leave her white neck 
and arms unadorned, awaiting his New 
Year’s gift. 

Rose had performed all her thankless . 
wearisome tasks. Her tormentors were 
full-dressed, and were in the drawing- 
room. Rose, in her white Indian muslin, 
soft, ample and flowing, with a demi-train 
with hanging sleeves, trimmed with gold 
fringe, a gold Circassian belt setting off - 
her slender waist, and a gold comb in her 
fine black hair, sat in the deserted school- 
room, very sad, but yet her eyes were 
bright and her cheeks flushed with the 
fever of her spirit. She was lovely that - 
evening, in the dress Sir Harry hadfsent 
her from India. 

A carriage drove up to the door. Mr. 
Pomfret rushed out to welcome his long- 
absent brother. He led him into the libra- 
ry. After some talk on other matters, Sir 
Harry said: 

‘The darling girl is here, I hope ?” 

“She is,”’ was the reply. 

“She expects and accepts me ?”’ 

“She does. She refused a good offer 
last evening for your sake, y prt 

**T have refused a dozen hers,”’ said 
Sir Harry, laughing. ‘In my part of the 
world the ladies propose. Tom, I shall 
settle a thousand a year on her.” 

“Not exclusive of her own fortune, I 
presume, Harry?” said Mr. Pomfret. 

“*Her own fortune! Whatdo you mean, 
Tom?” 

“Why, Delia Domvile has at least—” 

“Delia—or, rather, Dahlia Domvile! 
What has that gaudy artificial flirt to do 
with it?” 

“Why, Harry, she is the belle of Blooms- 
bury.” 

“Is she, indeed? She the belle! Wot 
in my eyes, nor in those of any man of 
taste or feeling. The only belle of Blooms- 
bury, and of the whole world, to my mind, 
is Rose—divine Rose—Rose Moss—or rath- 
er Moss Rose! Who could ever compare 
that scentless, artificial, gaudy Dahlia with 
the sweetest Moss Rose that ever charmed 
the eye and embalmed the air? No in- 
deed! Rose is the idol of my heart. I 
have long loved her in secret, and I have 
fancied sometimes that she might love 
me.” 

“Harry,” said Mr. Pomfret, shaking 
hands with him, “ I’m glad of this. I wish 
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you joy, my boy! Rose is a good girl— 
she’ll make an excellent wife. Now listen ; 
she’s in the schoolroom, second floor front. 
Do you take that candle, and go quietly up 
stairs to her. 1 must nerve myself, and go 
and break the news to my wife and poor 
Dahlia, who is getting ready to receive you 
as her intended.” 

Before Mr. Pomfret had quite done, Sir 
Harry was off. 

A timid knock at the schoolroom door 
was followed by a gentle ‘‘Come in.” A 
cry, @ woman’s cry, a cry of joy from her 
inmost heart, followed. A word, a glance, 
a kiss of love explained the misunderstand- 
ing, that had all but broken poor Rose's 
heart. How rapidly hearts can mend with 
such rivets as Harry had to offer! While 
he folded her in his arms, and called her 
his love, his bride, his wife, she wept on 
his shoulder, and murmured : 

** Dearest, how I do love you—how I will 
try to make you happy!’ 

A very shrill and angry cry issued from 
Mrs. Pomfret’s room, where Mr. Pomfret 
had undeceived her. She was furious. 

“That pale, homeless, dowdy pauper to 
be Lady Pomfrt, and take precedence of 
her? It couldn’t—shouldn’t be!’ 

Mr. Pomfret told her it must be. She 
took refuge in hysterics—so did Miss Dom- 
vile; but they both recovered in time for 
dinner. 

It was getting late, and they were very 
hungry. Savory odors saluted their nos- 
trils. These odors diverted their thoughts 
from romance to reality. 

Mr. Pomfret went up to the schoolroom 
to bring the lovers down to dinner. Mrs. 
Pomfret and Miss Domvile received Sir 
Harry rather coldly and stiffly, but he was 
thinking only of love and Rose, and did 
not notice their frigidity and hauteur. 
Wellington and Nelson bitterly repented. 

“For,” said the former to the latter, 
“she’s safe to peach, and then we shall 
get no tips from uncle.”’ 

After dinner Sir Harry asked for the red 
morocco case, and insisted on Rose’s wear- 
ing the earrings, necklace, tiara, brooch 
and bracelets of costly pearls and emeralds. 

“ They are,” he said, “ at once a wedding 
present aud a New Year's Gift.”’ 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


FirtEgEN years had passed away, and 
again it was New Y: w’s Eve in Blooms- 
bury Square. Sir Harry and Lady Pomfret 
had kept up very little intercourse with 
Mr. and Mrs. Pomfret, for Mrs. Pomfret 
had never forgiven her brother-in-law for 
making poor Rose my lady, and, as she 
said, “setting a dowdy pauper up above 
her betters.”’ 

Wellington and Nelson, from mischiev- 
ous boys, bad become fast young men. 
They did nothing but drink, smoke, and 
run into debt. 

The extravagance of his sons had seri- 
ously crippled their father’s means. The 
four plain unamiable girls were plainer and 
more unamiable women. Dahlia had mar- 
ried Mr. Flounder, who was still far from 
the woolsack, and as he was grown fat and 
bald, his mother and wife thought him 
further from it than ever. Dahlia had ten 
children, and though still a showy dresser, 
was now obliged to condescend to cotton 
velvets, imitation laces and sham jewelry. 

We have said it was again New Year's 
Eve. On the breakfast-table was a letter 
from Sir Harry. He wrote so rarely now 
that Mr. Pomfret felt anxious—Mrs. Pom- 
fret envious. 

He read the letter aloud to his wife and 
daughters. His sons were still in bed at 
ten o’clock. 


“My pEAR BroraEr,—I hope this letter 
will reach you early on the morning of 
New Year’s Eve. If it does, I beg you all 
to set off at once to meet me at Pencombe 
Park, near Penzance, at a late dinner on 
New Year's Day. A very great change is 
about to take place in my mode of life. 
The cause is a very sad one, namely, the 
very precarious state of health of my be-- 
loved wife. She has always been delicate, 
and, I think, fretted much in secret over 
my great disappointment in having no off- 
spring, I who so dote on children. At any 
rate, about five months ago my darling 


‘Rose became so very much worse in health 


than she had ever been before,sthat her 
doctor insisted on her leaving India and 
repairing to the German Spas. The last 
accounts are very distressing, and she is 
now at Pencombe Park, where I have 
promised to be on New Year's Day, D. V. 
If she is spared to me, 1 am advised to take 
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her to Pau for the winter. If she is taken 
from me I feel I shall not survive her long, 
and, at any rate, while we are at Pau, if 
we go there, I wish you to take charge of 
my Cornwall estate. 
*T also wish to know your dear boys, to 
judge for myself which of them is most 
worthy to be myheir. Had government 
properly recognized my services, and made 
me a baronet, it must have been Welling- 
ton, as the eldest, but now I can choose 
between the two—both, I doubt not, clever, 
steady, and excellent young men. Alas! I 
write with a very heavy heart, and a mind 
full of gloomy forebodings. Rose, my 
angel wife, has made life with her so en- 
chanting that 1 could never support it 
without her. We have had but one draw- 
back to our supreme felicity—I mean our 
having no child. That one disappoint- 
ment, I fear, has killed my sensitive sym- 
pathizing darling. Still, however it may 
be, it is high time the coldness of long 
years was swept away, and that a friendly 
meeting should take place. Rose, I know, 
wishes for such a meeting. Hoping, then, 
to see you all at Pencombe Park on New 
Year’s Day, and with kind love to Mrs. 
Pomfret, your sons and daughters, I am, 
dear brother, affectionately yours, 
Harry PoMFRET.” 


It was getting dark when the down train 
from London arrived at Penzance. In this 
train Sir Harry Pomfret travelled, without 
knowing it, with his brother, Mrs. Pomfret, 
and all their family. In a paper he had 
bought at a station, he saw he had, at 
length, been created a baronet. He was 
gazetted as such. 

** How proud and pleased she will be!” 
he thought. ‘Alas! I fear we shall not 
, bear our blushing honors long. She will 
die, then what will worldly honors be to 
me ?”’ 

At a station some thirty miles from Pen- 
zance an elderly gentleman got into the 
eatriage in whieh Sir Harry sat, muffled up 
and full of anxiety. Sir Harry had never 
been at Pencombe Park, and as they ap- 
proachell Penzance, he asked his fellow- 
traveller if he knew how far Pencombe 
Park was from the station. 

**] think about a mile,” said the gentle- 
man; “ but I shall soon know, for I am go- 
ing there. I am Dr. Liddell, and I have 
just been telegraphed for to attend Lady 
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. Pomfret and a consultation. She is in 
great danger, I presume.” 

Heaven,’’ groaned Sir Harry, “have 
mercy upon her and upon. me! Dr. Lid- 
dell, I am her husband. Iam Sir Harry 
Pomfret.” 

“While there’s life there’s hope,” said 
the doctor, kindly grasping Sir Harry’s 
cold hand, 

On the platform the anxious unhappy 
husband met his brother, Mrs. Pomfret, 
and all the family. Wellington, who af- 
fected the sporting style, went up to Sir 
Harry, and dashing a cigar from his mouth, 
and slapping him on the baek, cried: 

**Halloo, my old trump! Sir Harry 
Pomfret, baronet, you’ve no choice now, 
old boy! I’m your heir, and po mistake. 
You’re deuced shaky, I see, but Sir Wel- 
lington Pomfret will sound very well, eb ?” 

Sir Harry shrank from him in disgust. 
He could hardly speak. He was overcome 
by his anguish and alarm. Dr. Liddell ex- 
plained the cause of his distress. Lady 
Pomfret’s carriage was at the station. Sir 
Harry, Dr. Liddell, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pomfret drove off in it, leaving the young 
people to follow in a fly. 

As they approached the entrance, they 
saw the quiet broughams of the local doc- 
tors there before taem. They entered the 
hall. Pale frightened servauts were rush- 
ing about. Sir Harry sank in a chair. 

“Tiow is she?’ he asked of a maid- 
servant passing. 

“Very bad indeed, sir,’’ said the girl; 
** can’t be worse.” 

“Walk up, Dr. Liddell,’’ said a 
man from the stairs. ‘* Quick, doctor, if 
you please.” 

«1 must see her!” gasped Sir Harry. 

* Not yet, sir,” said the doctor; “ not on 
any account at present.”’ 

**Come into this room, brother,” said 
Mr. Pomfret. 

‘Smell my salts,” said Mrs. Pomfret, 
as they entered a large dining-room with a 
good fire in it. 

‘There was the noise of wheels outside, a 
bustle in the hall, and presently the young 
people came trooping in. Wellingtou and 
Nelson stood with their backs to the fire, 
their coattails over their arms. Sir Harry 
had sunk into an armchair, more dead than 
alive. 

A quarter of an hour passed in this sus- 
pense, then the door was thrown open, and 
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Dr. Liddell, followed by his three confreres, 
came in. 

** How is she—how is my wife, doctor?” 
cried Sir Harry. 

** Doing very well indeed—as well as can 
be expected, Sir Harry. I wish you joy of 
the finest boy I ever brought into the 
world. Mother and child are doing 
well.” 

Mrs. Pomfret and her daughters began 
to cry; Mr. Pomfret warmly congratulated 
his delighted brother. 

“What a sell!’ whispered Wellington to 
Nelson. ‘‘I declare I could strangle the 
little shaver, and the old bird, too. Why, 
it’s a regular 
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An hour later Sir Harry was allowed to 
see his wife and child. 

‘“*Why did you not tell me the good 
news, aud let me share in your delightful 
expectations, my darling ?”’ he said. 

“I only knew the truth myself three 
months ago, Harry,” she said, “and I 
wrote to you directly. My German doctors 
mistook my case just as those in India had 
done.” 

**T had started before your letter arrived 
there,” said Sir Harry. ‘‘ But O, my Rose, 
are we not too richly blest?’ he added, as 
he bent over the berceaunette and softly 
kissed his newborn son. This is, indeed, 
my love, a precious New Year’s Gift.” 


Merry swallow, bright and gay, 

Thinkest thou he loves me yet? 

Calls me “ darling,’’ ‘‘ sweetheart,” “pet,” 
Though so far away? 


Fly then, fly to his tar home, 
Far from England and from me; 
Tell him one beyond the sea 
Loves but him alone! 
New York, October, 1873. 


FAR AWAY. 


BY FRANK A. BROWN. 


Tell him how each weary day, 

There’s a little maid doth wait 

For his coming soon and late, 
Though so far away. 


Gentle breezes of the west 
Speed thee, Birdie, night and day, 
To my love so far away, 

Sweetest, dearest, best! 


WE were poor. Not the bitter grinding 
poverty, but poor enough to freshen up old 
dresses and retrim last year’s bonnets, 
without the most remote hope of a summer 
at Saratoga or a winter at Washington. 

For years mamma, sister Ett and your 
humble servant had lived at the Elms, The 
house was a quaint old-fashioned one, with 
plenty of cool spacious rooms, shaded by 
long rows of stately elms. I think one 
might go far and then fail to find as pretty 
a parlor as ours. The carpet was deep 
mossy-green, delicately shaded with clus- 
ters of white wood-violets and tufts of 
feathery ferns peeping daintily out. The 
walls were white, with a faint pink flush, a 
few engravings and crayon sketches, and 
one glowing painting that cast its own bril- 
liant dash of brightness over the whole 
room. Back of the parlor was the library 


WHAT YOU WOULD HAVE DONE. 
BY ELLA EUDORA BICE, 


and sitting-room combined. The floor was 
of dark stained wood, the windows wide 
and deep, opening onto the rose-twined 
veranda. In one corner stood the old cot- 
tage piano, quaintly-carved and yellow- 
keyed, but sweet-toned for all of that; op- 
posite was the antique bookcase, well filled 
with the choice volumes that had been 
dear papa’s delight. 

For ten years we had lived at the Elms 
happy and contented; now I was going to 
be married. I gazed at the circle of dead 
gold set with three flashing diamonds half 
in wonder, half in delight. Diamonds! 
Even so. Six months ago my prospect of 
becoming queen of England was about 
equal to the prospect of my wearing dia- 
mounds, It had all come about—my en- 
gagement, I mean—by attending a party at 
the Hon. Mrs. Mordont’s. The Hon. Mrs. 
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Mordont was a very grand woman; her 
parties, when she condescended to give 
one, were magnificent affairs. Of course 
it would not do to offend “ my lady” by 
not accepting her kind invitation, still less 
to appear unsuitably dressed. Unfortu- 
nately, we had no chests of rare yellow 
laces and exquisite old silks to bring for- 
ward on this important occasion, story-book 
fashion. 

Ett had been blessed in some remote 
period with a lovely blue silk; we turned, 
brushed, and cut it low in the neck (I 
never saw a prettier neck than Ett’s, so 
white, with cunning little dimples in the 
plump shoulders), and covered it with fairy 
puffs of white tulle. It was completely 
modernized. I don’t believe even one im- 
agined that lovely evening dress to be, at 
least, ten years old. 

‘* Now, girlie,” said mamma, flushed and 
pleased with our marvellous success, 
what will you wear?’ 

‘“*My white muslin; nothing else, is 
there? And as an original finish you can 
tack on a card labelled ‘sweet simplicity.’ ”’ 

In spite of my sarcasm the dress looked 
fresh and cool, with its tiny fluted ruffles, 
and the neck trimmed with rich old lace. 

‘* My lady” sent her carriage. We went 
in state. Mrs. Mordont had several friends 
up from the city, and to my unsophisti- 
cated eyes the ladies seemed to be all trains 
and shoulders. 

At Mrs. Mordont’s I first met Bur Eaton, 
just through college, handsome as Adonis 
when Venus proved him. The acquaint- 
ance was followed rapidly up, and I was 
soon in that laud of Beulah called court- 
ship. 

Three months passed, and one evening 
Bur slipped the flashing diamonds on my 
plump forefinger, and I promised to become 
his wife in the fall. That is,’’ Lhad said, 
half laughing, “‘if I don’t find some one I 
like better.” And Bur had clasped my 
hands tightly, telling me never to come 
back to him “my vows forgot, my faith 
forswore.” 

I did not stop to analyze my heart, but 
thought it rather delightful to have an 
agreeable young gentleman completely at 
my service. And last, but not least, we 
were going to Europe—Europe, that land 
of my dreams! The last of May we re- 
ceived a letter from my Auut Sherwood, 
desiring one of us to come and speud a 
morth with her. 
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- “Tt must be you;’ and mamma placed 
her plump hand on my dark braids. “ My 
girlie must get back her roses before she 
leaves the old home nest for the flight over 

the water.” 

So it was decided that I should spend a 
month way up among the granite hills. 
One morning I found myself on board the 
express train eastward bound. Directly in 
front of me sat a fat red-faced woman, try- 
ing to quiet astruggling baby. I never saw 
such contortions, or heard such horrible 
howls and unearthly screams as that baby 
uttered. I tried to read, but gave upin 
despair, and resigned myself to my fate. 
After an eight bours’ ride the conductor 
screamed “ Earlton”’ in an angry voice, as 
if such a little out-of-the-way place was a 
personal affront. 

As I had not stated on what day I should 
arrive, there was no one at the station to 
meet me. I took a seat in the rambling 
*bus, and ten minutes after was deposited 
in front of a brown house, 

I walked slowly up the clear gravel walk, 
and concluded aunt must be fond of flow- 
ers. Why, it was flowers, flowers, flowers! 
Wherever a rose could climb, wherever a 
flowering shrub could grow, there it was. 
I knocked several times, but no one an- 
swered my summons. In some of the up- 
per regions I could hear a bell ringing 
ferociously. I opened the hall door, and 
walked up the staircase in the direction of 
that frantic beli. Everything was old and 
dingy, the upper hall had no carpet, and 
the wall paper looked as if it had been on 
since the year one. 

‘* Who is there ?”’ asked a faint voice. 

I pushed open a half-closed door. 

“My dear aunt!’ I exclaimed, as, with 
outstretched hands, I walked hastily up to 
a plump figure reposing in an Invalid’s 
chair. 

“Don’t! You annoy me.” I felt as if I 
had been suddenly dipped in cold water. 
‘“*T presume you are my sister’s daughter 
Rosamond? Pray remove your hat and be 
seated.’’ 

I thought her rather cool, but concluded 
to make the best of it, so I sat down and 
surveyed the room. 

Yon crushed brilliant summer blossoms 
in the mosslike carpet. A great bay win-~ 
dow was filled with beautiful flowering 
plants. It did not seem possible that this 
luxurious room could belong to the house. 
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On a little round table at my aunt’s side 
stood a fragile bubble-like glass, and a 
slender-necked bottle filled with golden 
wine, that sparkled and glowed like imn- 
prisoned sunshine, a basket of delicious 
fruit, and some fragrant flowers. My aunt 
suddenly opened her eyes. 

**] presume you cau make herb tea, and 
attend to the sick ?” 

“I will do my best. How long have you 
been ill?” 

“Jil! Why, for years! Some chronic 
disease; never expect to get well.’”’ And 
aunt looked as if she rather enjoyed the 
situation. ‘“‘I should think,” reproach- 
fully, “* you could have visited me before.’’ 

I respectfully hinted that our letters had 
not been answered. 

**Robert wished to write, but I would 
not allow it; wanted to write myself. 
Dreadful bore—letter-writing 

There was a slow step on the stairs. 

“The doctor!’ whispered my aunt, sud- 
denly becoming limp, gasping, and opening 
her mouth. 

1 grasped the fan, fully confident aunt 
was gving into a fit. 

‘“*How ate we to-day, eh?” And the 
white-headed doctor eyed aunt in an odd 
manner. 

Poorly, poorly!’ sighed aunt. 

“Your niece, madam?’ nodding his 
head toward me. 

“Yes. 1 am glad she is here; Robert 
has been so negligent!’ 

The doctor looked savage. 

“You have one of the best sons God ever 
made!’ he exclaimed, testily. ‘“‘ Young 
lady, just step down to the parlor with me.” 

I followed him down to the shabby little 

or. 

** Well, young lady, what do you think 
of your aunt?” 

I sagely replied I was not prepared to say. 

“ Well, Lam; she is just about as fhuch 
sick as a cat’s foot!” 

Goodness!’ I exclaimed, in my aston- 
ishment. 

* It’s the truth.” And he went to mop- 
ping his face with a huge handkerchief. 
“Sbe had all the doctors in creation— 
taken barrels of patent medicine! All un- 
der the heavens she needs is fresh air and 
‘exercise! Got one of the best sons that 
ever the Lord made—should think she 
would torment the life out of him. Most 
dreadful woman I ever saw!” 
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I sat and stared in helpless astonishment. 
*Do you know anything ?” he suddenly 
inquired. 

I glared. He had evidently taken me 
for an idiot. 

guess you do.” And he grinned ina 
very amiable manner. “ Thought I'd bet- 
ter tell you, so you would know how to 
take your aunt’s nonsense. She has got 
an awful temper—terrible! But you mast 
stay just as long as you can—do lots of 
good, if you are strong and will use com- 
mon sense. Son always shabby good-tem- 
pered ; takes after his father. Every child 
in the town loves him, every man and wo- 
man respects the pastor. It’s too bad, too 
bad! I'd do anything I could for the poor 
boy.”? And the doctor sighed and stared 
at me helplessly. 

Just then the bell rang frantically. I 
darted up stairs, the doctor trudged off. 

** What did make you so long? I want. 
you to go down immediately and prepare 
me some poached eggs, cream toast, choco- 
late, and I think I could eat a bit of cold 
chicken; there is one cooked some- 
where.” 

I started down the stairs, and met a gen- 
tleman coming up. He looked at me curi- 
ously, and doffed his hat with a polite 
** good-evening.”’ 

** Why, Robert, is it possible you are so 
forgetful?” I exclaimed, laughing. 

“Can this be the little curly-headed 
Rosamond I saw ten years ago?” looking 
at me flushed and eager. 

** Of course it is, you foolish boy!’ And 
I laughed, blushed, and tried to choke 
down the lump in my throat, as 1 looked at 
his tired eyes and the odd little wrinkles 
interlacing his forehead, and the thread- 
bare clothes. 

‘Why, you have not been to your room!’ 
looking at my dusty travelling-dress. 
“Come, let me show you the way,” 

** Not—not just now, if you please; I am 
going to make aunt some cream toast and 
chocolate.’’ 

His face flushed. 

you go to your room émmediately!”’ 
And with a playful show of authority he 
led me to the door. 

I brushed my hair, bathed my grimy face 
and hands, donned a cool dress, and de- 
scended to the kitchen. 

‘Why, Robert, do the fairies help you?” 
I exclaimed, glaucing admiringly at the 
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eggs and fragrant chocolate, 

“Of course they do!’ And he laughed 
and reddened. 

I had just finished my chocolate when I 
was summoned up to my aunt’s room, 

‘*T wish you to make me some herb tea, 
a mustard plaster, and I think I had better 
have a poultice for my left lung, and a hot 
footbath.” 

I started meekly down the stairs. 

Rosamond,” aunt called, “ bring up 
that ‘cure for all human ills,’ the cod- 
liver oil box of pills, and the powders and 
—and— Well, perhaps that will do this 
time.”’ 

* Perhaps that would do!’ I wondered 
what on earth my aunt was made of, and 
felt thankful that she was only my dear 
mamma’s half sister. 

Presently Robert and I went up laden 
with cups, bottles, plasters, poultices, and 
goodness only knows what. The herb tea 
was too cold, the footbath too hot, the 
poultice too thick, the plaster too thin, the 
pills bitter, and the ‘cure for all human 
ills” nasty—it cettainly looked nasty 
enough. 

All trials and tribulations must end some- 
time, and at last aunt was deposited safe 
in bed, much to wy delight. 

I never could have endured the next 
month without Robert. ‘I was up stairs, 
and down stairs, and in my lady’s cham- 
ber.’”’ O, the horrible messes that I stewed 
up under my aunt’s directions! At theend 
of the month I excelled in making herb 
tea and plasters. The parlor rejoiced ina 
pretty new carpet, cool white curtains, and 
a few pictures. Robert had lost the old 
tired look, and the ugly little wrinkles 
were fast disappearing. The last evening 
of my visit, the doctor came driving up 
with his prancing bays. 

“Young lady, march and get your hat! 
You and Robert are going for a drive.’ 

I meekly obeyed, and Robert and I were 
soon rolling over the smooth country road, 
past cool farmhouses and through fragrant 
lanes. Robert was unusually silent, and [ 
lightly shook the ribbons. 

“Gently, gently, Rosamond!’ exclaimed 
Robert. 

But it was too late; the high-mettled 
bays plunged madly down the rocky hill, 
and upset the light buggy. For the first 
time in my life I fainted. When I re- 
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turned to consciousness I was; tightly 
clasped in Robert’s arms. 

“Robert Sherwood, are you crazy?’ I 
exclaimed, 

“I couldn't help it, you looked so white 
and still! And I love you! O my dar- 
ling!’ 

**Let me go—let me go! Don’t you 
know that I am engaged to be married ?” 

O Rosamond 

“Tam. This is my ring;’ holding it up 
rebukefully. 

“Forgive me, Rosamond; I did not think 
of such a thing. You will not be angry 
with me?” wishfully. : 

“No, you foolish boy!’ 

‘We went silently home in the purple 
twilight. 

The next morning I went back to B——. 
I found mamma and Ett deep in the charm- 
ing mystery of my wedding trousseau. 
Nothing satistied me; I really think I 
missed my daily pilgrimage up’ and down 
stairs. 

One evening Ett had been reading 
“Owen Meredith,” in her sweet low voice, 
and [ sat dreaming over the words: 


My thinking of her, or the music's strain, 
Or something which never will be expressed, 
Has brought her back from the grave again, 
With the jJusmine in ber breast. 
She is not dead, and she is not wed! 
But she loves me now, and shez loved. me then; 
And the very first worde that ber sweet lips said, 
My heart grew youthful again. 
But O, the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And UV, that music! and O, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower, 
* Non ti seordar di me! 
* Non ti seordar di me?” 


A boy came hastily up the walk with a 
brown envelop in his hand. 


“Despatch, ma’am!’’ And he gave it to 
mamma. 

O, the merciless brevity of that tele- 
gram! 

“R. Sherwood died this morning. 
neral three o’clock Thursday.”’ 


Fu- 


The room seemed to dance. I would 
not—I must not faint. With dry lips I 
whispered, ‘* He is dead, he is dead—dead !” 
I stared at the horrible flowers on mamma’s 
fan; there never was, never would be, such 
impossible roses. The lamp. danced, and 
all the ugly—ugly little carved griffins on 
the piano sang or seemed to sing the words 
Ett had read but a moment before. 
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“And I think in the lives of most women and 
men, 
There is a moment when all would run smooth 
and even, 
If the dead could only find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


“Ett,” I could hear mamma say, “‘ you 
and I must go to-morrow morning. ‘“‘ Poor 
Ruby; how she will miss him!’ 

They go—they go to my dead darling! 
‘Never! a thousand times never! 

“T must go, mamma. I shall know just 
what todo. Aunt Ruby will want me.” 

Mamma demurred at first, but presently 
concluded I should go, and alone. 

That night I sent Bur Eaton back his 
diamonds. I could never marry him, I 
felt. The next evening I alighted at Earl- 
ton; the train had been delayed, and I 
walked swiftly through the purple dusk to 
Aunt Ruby’s home. 

I went up the walk into the little hall. 
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The parlor door was open, and I could see 


a bowed figure sitting at the window. 

“Aunt! O, Aunt Ruby!’ I gasped. 

The figure started up, tall—so tall! Was 
it, could it be? The next moment I had 
both arms clasped around Robert’s neck. 

“O, I thought you were dead—dead!’’ 
sobbing and clinging to him. 

**Rosamond, my darling, what do you 
mean ?” clasping me close, so close to his 
warm beating heart. 

“That—that horrible—horrible tele- 
gram!’ 

“Yes, I sent that horrible telegram, 


‘young lady,” chuckled the doctor’s voice 


in the doorway. ‘“‘ Thought it would bring 
you.” 

Poor Aunt Ruby was dead; she had rup- 
tured a blood-vessel the morning before. 

Two days after the funeral Robert ac- 
companied me home, and in the golden 
October 1 was married, and the sun never 
looked on a happier bride. 
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‘* MoTHER dear, I’ve something to say to 
you. Promise to hear it patiently and in- 
dulgently,” said little Winnie Lermont, 
dropping down upon one knee beside the 
easy-chair in which a pale weary-looking 
invalid was sitting, her head propped up 
with pillows, and her eyes closed drearily. 

The thin white hand crept fondly to the 
graceful head, and smoothed tenderly the 
fluffy waves of silky brown hair. 

“Am I such an ogre that you are afraid 
to tell me your little troubles, Winnie? Do 
you need my promise of indulgence ?”’ Mrs. 
Lermont asked, with a shade of gentle re- 
proach in her low voice. 

“Ah, mother dear, but this is something 
startling—revolutionary. I never essayed 
anything so bold and daring before.” 

And the girl still kept an averted face, 
though nestling her head more closely to 
the caressing hand. 

‘Harry Warner has asked for my one 
treasure. He will take you away from 
me!’ cried out Mrs. Lermout, a stabbing 
inward pang sending its sharpness to her 
voice. **O Winnie, Winnie, that will bea 
revolution indeed 
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Winnie’s cheek, and what could be seen 
of the face pressed close against her moth- 
er’s Jap, crimsoned to a flery hue beneath 
the impetuous tide that came surging from 
her heart, but she answered, hastily and 
proudly: 

“Now you have flown very wide indeed 
from the mark, mother mine. Harry War- 
ner has made no such demand. He never 
will, and if he were inclined, I should not 
listen to him.”’ 

The invalid could not restrain a deep 
sigh of relief, yet she returned, in an anx- 
ious tone: 

“JT hope you have not quarrelled with 
Harry, Winnie. I should be sorry to have 
my daughter vex by any idle caprice so 
kind a friend as young Warner has been.”’’ 

Winnie was silent; perhaps, however, 
the crimsoned cheek and downcast eye an- 
swered better than her tongue could have 
done. 

** You have quarrelled with Harry,” said 
Mrs. Lermont, decidedly. ‘ That accounts 


for the restlessness and perturbation I 
have noticed in you for the last few days. 
Little Winnie, Iam afraid you have been 
a very foolish girl.” 
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no means ungraceful air of proud disdain, 

and laughed nervously as she returned, in 

a tone of forced gayety: 

“Then it must be because my wise mam- 
ma has permitted herself to think up such 
fovlish ideas, and I have caught the cunta- 
gion. But, I assure you, I have been 
meaning to be very wise, and earnest, and 
grave. And if you have seen any signs of 
agitation, it but foretells the eruption and 
revolution of which I began to tell you. 
Hear it now, please, without any irrelevant 
talk.” 

‘* You are very much in earnest, Winnie, 
though you try to hide it under a gay tone. 
Isee itnow. Tell it, whatever it may be, 
my child, tell it fearlessly.” 

Winnie lifted her face now, and turned 
her eyes frankly to meet her mother’s 
searching look. 

‘* Mamma,” she faltered, ‘‘I want your 
consent to my accepting Mrs. Aspinwall’s 
offer to take me as governess for her chil- 
dren.. Miss Simpson leaves next month, 
and they will give me the chance if I de- 
cide this week.’”’ 

Mrs. Lermont’s face showed her dismay 
and surprise, and she exclaimed, inco- 
herently: 

“As a governess! you, Winnie Lermont! 
Your father’s daughter! Indeed, indeed! 
this would be a revolution indeed !”’ 

Poor Winnie bit her lips fiercely to hide 
their tremor. She kept a brave face, 
though her heart was aching grievously. 

“It seems the best thing, considering 
everything, the very best thing that I can 
jook for,’ she went on, firmly. ‘I shall 
have a moderate salary, and my boarding 
expenses saved. They are kind people, 
and will not abuse me. And there is no 
gentleman cousin, brother or son, such as 
usually makes the tribulations of a gov- 
erness’s life in the story books. That is 
the bright part of it. The dark part is— 

and O, it makes me shudder like a coward 
to think of it!—that I must be separated 
from you. O mamma, mamma, keep up 
my courage! help me to bear it cheerfully, 
for indeed it is the only alternative before 
us!’ 

And she suddenly seized her mother’s 
hands, and covered them with passionate 
kisses. 

Mrs. Lermont’s face was convulsed with 
-a spasm of grief. The few words hinted, 
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Winnie flung back her head with a by 


but more the look on her daughter’s face, 
had given her a sudden and swift reve- 
lation. } 

‘Winnie, my poor child, have you been © 
bearing your load of grief and care alone ? 
Do you mean that all our money is gone? 
My sickness has made me heediess. Iam 
afraid I have been wickedly extravagant. 
Winnie, is it to earn money that you must 
she asked, bitterly. 

“Yes, mamma,” answered Winnie, wip- 
ing her drenched eyes, and smiling again, 
bravely, “that is the long and short of it. 
But indeed it’s not so dreadful a bugbear 
as one thinks. It is only that I am such a 
baby about leaving you. But we must 
manage frequent meetings, and make the 
most of them. And it will be such a com- 
fort to know you are getting well and 
strong up in that grand mountain air. O 
my darling mother! when you were so ill, 
and I thought 1 might lose you, every other 
trouble was light and trivial. We must 
have you well and strong again; then per- 
haps we shall be able to manage to have a 
home once more.” 

“This must be given up, then?’ said 
Mrs. Lermont, in a low voice. 

Her daughter flung her arms tenderly 
about her. 

“T have hid it from you as long as I 
could. O mamma, bear it bravely! For 
my sake, and poor little Ned’s, keep up a 
stout heart. Dear mother, promise me you 
will not let it retard your recovery, or I 
shall reproach myself for telling you.” 

“You need not do that, Winnifred. [ 
see plainly what a heroine you have been. 
You have kept a cheery face in my sick- 
room, bearing all this anxiety in silence. 
My dear child, I hope I am not so weak as 
to shirk my share now. ‘Tell me the whole 
situation plainly, how our affairs stand. 
Are we badly in debt?” 

** Not in debt yet, mother. There I am 
my father’s daughter truly. While you 
were so very sick—those terrible weeks of 
doubt and trembling—I gave little heed, 
and had in Susan Weeks to help, and she 
ordered what she pleased. I was aghast 
when I learned how mucli thé'grocer’s bill 
and the butcher’s account’came to. But I 
did not hesitate about what should be 
done. I let Mr. Jones have my piano, and 
I took Ned away from the academy,” 

“Your piano gone! O my poar Win- 
nie!’ geoaned Mrs. Lermont. 
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“ Don’t grieve for that, but rejoice that 
we owe no one a single dollar, Besides, 
the Aspinwalls have a magnificent grand, 
and of course I shall use it frequently. 
But I’m thinking 1 shall long to change its 
sweetest note forasound of your voice, 
even in chiding.” 

And the. hands clung together more 
closely yet, and a few weak womanish 
tears were shed. It was Mrs. Lermont 
who roused herself, to say, bravely: 

‘* Now tell me what you are going to do 
with me. I see the necessity indeed of my 
using every exertion to get well and strong 
as soon as possible. I must take my share 
of the burden soon, dear child.” 

“JT wrote to Aunt Nancy, and she has 
answered me, very kindly, I am sure she 
meant it to be. She must show her queer 
kinky ways, as father used to call them. 
She will take you and Ned with her, and 
nurse you faithfully. That beautiful 
mountain air is just what you need, the 
doctor says, and we ought to be thankful 
that such an opportunity is open to you. 
And she will only take half of my wages; 
that is magnanimous, now, isn’t it? for she 
is none too well-to-do, and she is fond of 
gain too. And you will get well there. O, 
Iam ungrateful to dread anything, after 
knowing that.” 

‘It will be a sore trial to your proud 
spirit, my Winnie,” said the mother, slow- 
ly and sorrowfully. ‘It will be a new po- 
sition for Matthew Lermont’s daughter to 
take. I think I could be more content if 
you went away among strangers.”’ 

“Ah, but then I could obtain no situa- 
tion. It is a healthy discipline for a proud 
spirit, after all,’’ returned Winnie, gravely. 
Besides, am not really lowered. Nay, I 
am nobler, better than that thoughtless 
merry creature who was too happy in her 
own pleasures to stop to heed other peo- 
ple’s needs; who used to be courted as 
Matthew Lermont’s heiress. Dear mother, 
perhaps we shall yet look upon this disci- 
pline as the richest blessing of our lives. 
We shall learn who are fortune’s friends, 
and who are our own.”’ 

“ Harry Warner is one of the last, I am 
sure,” said Mrs. Lermont, confidently, 
longing to give some ray of comfort. 

*“*He would have been, I am sure,’ an- 
swered Winnie, flushing brightly again. 
“ But, mamma, I have repulsed his atten- 
tions. 1 have refused to read his letiers. 


I overheard his father commanding him to 
leave me alone, threatening him with his 
displeasure and punishment if he followed 
after one he scornfully termed a beggar 
and pauper, whose only refuge would be 
the charity asylum. And after that I 
would not permit Harry’s visits. Was I 
right, mother ?”’ 

**I begin to think you cannot do other- 
wise than right, Winnifred. What a hero- 
ine you have proved yourself! How proud 
your father would be—would be—nay, is 
now, my child, if*he can see what tran- 
spires in the world he has left behind.” 

Winnie’s eyes shone brightly, and a ten- 
der glow brightened her pale face. 

‘“J] donot mean to be unworthy of my 
father’s name, though I am stripped of the 
paltry fortune he meant to give to me. 
How contemptible it is to value people for 
such evanescent trappings, that a dozen 
accidents may tear away, as that disastrous 
shipwreck and my father’s loss tore away 
from us what made us acceptable in Squire 
Warner’s eyes. I am nobler, and more 
worthy of Harry than I could have been 
before the trial came. There is comfort in 
the thought, mother. I don’t mean to be 
miserable, if only you will be cheerful, 
and grow strong and well.” 

“If I did not I should be a craven in- 
deed, after the example you set me,” re- 
turned Mrs. Lermont, kissing her fondly. 
‘*]T will go at once to Nancy, and make it 
my chief business to get strong and well, 
that I may be able to come back, and 
make a humble home for you. Yes, my 


‘child, we will be happy, and honorable, 


and good, in spite of poverty.’’ 

“ Now L have heart for anything!’ cried 
Winnie, triumphantly. was so afraid 
that you would be crushed and wretched. 
Hark! some one is knocking; I must go to 
the door.” 

She returned in another moment, with a 
letter in her hand. 

“A letter for you mother, and in a 
strange hand, with an unfamiliar post- 
mark. What can it mean?” 

Mrs. Lermont opened it hastily, and 
glanced along its few delicately written 
lines. 

“Mrs, Arnold Atherton. How long it is 
since I have heard the name! She sent me 
a lovely lace shawl, and a set of coral when 
we were married. Itis from your father’s 
cousin, a grand lady who lived abroad most 
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of the time, in princely style. So she has 
come home to die. And. she has lost her 
two ncble sons by one dread stroke. Poor 
lady! poor lady! Read the letter, Winnie. 
She asks for a visit from my little girl, of 
whose birth she remembers hearing. Win- 
nie, Winnie, perhaps it means something 
wonderful again!” 

Winnie smiled at the earnestness with 
which her mother spoke, and taking the 
letter, perused it carefully. 

“T will certainly obey the summons,” 
she said, slowly; “‘ the moment I have seen. 
you safely into Aunt Nancy’s clean sweet 
chamber, I will make the visit she de- 
sires. Bat I would not build any hopes, 
little mother. There is a coldness visible 
here, and den’t you see she says there are 
other relatives invited at the same time? 
It is dangerous cherishing wild visions, 
dearie. But for my father’s sake, I will 
obey his cousin’s summons, and try to 
show her a daughter, in her poor measure, 
worthy of bearing that father’s name.” 

“We had better lose no time then,” ob- 
served Mrs, Lermont. ‘lam keenly anx- 
ious that you should make this visit. Send 
me away as soon as you can.’’ 

“Yes, mother, for more reasons than 
one. We can go now, and have the money 
to defray travelling expenses, which I can- 
not promise if there is a fortnight longer 
here. Let me show you what I have 
planned to sell off, what we can spare with 
the least pang, the newest things, that 
have no tender remembrance of my father 
clinging to them.” 

And the next hour they spent with pen- 
cil and paper, reckoning up their meagre 
funds and humble expenses. After which 
Winnie brought the invalid’s toast and tea, 
and then put her peremptorily to bed to 
rest. She gave Ned his supper, and set 
him to work upon a picture puzzle for en- 
tertainment. Then slipped away out of 
the house, into the yard, and presently 
she turned with slow lingering steps into 
the street, and down a by-path to the 
brook, which purled merrily along, thread- 
ing its way in and out the huge clump of 
stunted willows. 

Winnie!’ 

She did not look very startled or fright- 
ened at the call, but she put off the sorrow- 
ful wistfulness that had been in herdroop- 
ing eye and quivering lip, and assumed an 
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air of calm dignity and pride as she turned 
, toward the manly figure waiting there. 
“O Winnie, don’t look so angty! Though 


indeed ‘I can’t blame you, knowing you © 


heard all that hateful talk. But, Winnie 
darling, oughtn’t you to remember that it 
is my father, and not me ?”’ 

“T am not angry with you, Harry. I 
know it is your father. But that parts us 
all the same. You should not have come 
here,”’ sho answered, softly. 

“But I wont be parted from you, Win- 
nie!’ retorted the youth, vehemently. “I 
love you, Winnie, and I shall never love 
one else,” 

‘*Hush, Harry, or I shall go away at 
once. You bave no right to talk to me in 
that way now—for your father’s sake” 

“‘Hang my father! He has great eon- 


sideration for me, hasn’t he? He knowsit 


will ruif my life to lose you!’ cried he, in 
a fierce voice. 

“For my sake, then. For I am too 
proud to listen to vows tbat are forbid- 
den?’ continued Winnie, steadily. “Iam 
glad to have this last opportunity to speak 
with you. I would rather tell you myself 
that—that—we are to give up our home, 
and I am going to be the governess at the 
Aspinwalls, over at the Oaks.” 

“A governess! O Winnie, how terrible?’ 

“T don’t see itin any such frightful as- 
pect, sir,’’ retorted she, proudly, her grace- 
ful head cresting itself haughtily. “‘The 
simple circumstauce of teaching those 
pretty children to read, and write, and 
play, does not degrade my character, or 
soil my reputation, or injure my goodness. 
I am not going to be sentimental or mock 
heroic, if I can help it. 1 am simply facing 
the situation that is thrust upon me, man- 
fully, 1 was going to say, but that would 
not be called becoming to a woman. Never 
mind. I think the spirit we praise as man- 
liness is full often seen in heroic women, 
and not amiss, either. We are poor, and 
my mother and Ned just now are helpless. 
I stand between them and charity, as mucb 
as between them and want, ahd am not 
ashamed to do it.”’ 

“You, so young, and tender, and love- 
ly!’ cried the young man, hotly. “0, it’s 
wicked, shameful, Winnie! Ten thousand 
fathers shall not hold me back from rush- 
ing to your relief. I am strong. What 
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better am I good for than to work for you 


and yours? Winnie darling, let me take 
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care of you. Let me leave the lawyer's 
office, where I am crippled, and find some 
honest manual labor that will yield us all 
bread, and if we have love also, will that 
not be enough? O Winnie, my treasure, 
you are worth more to me than a dozen 
fortunes, and a score of favor-granting rel- 
atives! Come tome, Winnie, for my own!’ 

He was rushing toward her, with glow- 
ing eyes and outstretched arms, but though 
her tears fell fast, she waved him back. 

“If there were really sore need of it, 
Harry, I would not consent to the sacrifice. 
But there is not. We shall do very well, 
and be comfortable, my motherand I. Yet 
I thank you for the generosity of your 
purpose. ” 

“O Winnie, if you only loved mr he 
cried, passionately. 

She smiled sorrowfully, but made no 
other answer. 

“And if you were not so proud,’’ he-went 
on, complainingly. 

“Yes, I am proud; to te 
abased when a paltry fortune slips away 
from me. Too proud to be a whit lowered 
when I am the governess yonder, but yet 
free to thank you, Harry Warner, for your 
truth and allegiance to me, in spite of my 
fallen estate. Heaven bless you, Harry, 
and good-by.”’ 

“Winnie, Winnie, you must not leave 
me without a word of comfort! Good 
heavens! how cruel you are, to punish me 
for my father’s fault! ‘Think how wretch- 
ed, how miserable I shall be!’ 

“Q Harry, you need not,’”? came in 
tremulous tones; ‘‘ the world is wide, and 
time works wonders. Do yon need a weak 
girl to counsel you to be brave and strong ?” 

“Tf only I thought you would love me 
stiil,”? he demanded, eagerly, ‘‘ Winnie, 
you have never yet said you did love me. 
Do you remember how I was asking the 
very question when that terrible telegram 
broke in upon us like a thunder-clap, tell- 
ing of the awful shipwreck, and the losses 
and disaster everywhere? How many times 
since I have wished there had been a sin- 
gle instant’s delay, long enough for me to 
have received just the monosyllable needed 
in answer! Winnie, give me a crumb of 
comfort, Tell me what you would have 
answered then.” 

She was trembling beneath the passion- 
ate pleading of the tender tone. Brave 
and steady as she had compelled herself to 
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be, she was not adamant or iron, bat every 
pulse thrilled and quivered in fond yearn- 
ing for response. 

** It can only be a cramb—a tiniest atom 
of sweetness with the bitter morsel I must 
also give,” she murmured to herself. And 
then answered, shy and low: 

“IT should have answered yes, Harry, 
then. NowIcan never say anything but 
no, unless—unless—”’ 

“Unless what, my darling, my angel.’ 

“Unless your father asks with you, 
which well enough I know is among the 
impossibilities.”’ 

“Alas, Ifearso! He is as obdurate in 
the wrong, as you are flinty to your convic- 
tions of duty. But you have given me 
great happiness, Winnie. And you have 
shown me, too, how the governess ean be 
nobler and grander than ever the heiress 
was, God bless you! Surely he will. You 
will let me speak with you now and then? 
My seeing you, thank Heaven, you cannot 
hinder. I am going away shortly upon an 
odious errand. I think it is this new ex- 
pectation that has so bewitched my father, 
and fired hisambition. A wealthy relative 
of his has just lost her two sons, and has 
sent for me to visit her. He thinks I am 
to be the heir. If I thought it would 
further my independence, I should pray 
for it, too. As it is, it only looks likea 
new weariness. But I shall work witha 
purpose now. I shall put myself in an in- 
dependent position as soon as possible, and 
then, Winnie—”’ 

** Harry! Harry Warner, how dare you!’ 
came in a hoarse voice of rage from over 
the other side. ‘‘I expected to find you 
somewhere with this intriguing minx!’ 

“ Sir,’’? returned the younger man, ina 
still fiercer tone, ‘‘ the audacity is on your 
side, and the shamelessness !’’ 

Then turning, he lifted his hat with 
courtly grace. 

** Miss Lermont, I beg your pardon for 
detaining you against your will to listen to 
my unavailing plea. I wish you every 
blessing in life with my good-night.” 

Weary-eyed and pale, but still with a 


' dauntiess spirit within to sustain her under 


whatever trial lay before her, Winnie Ler- 
mont crept back to the cottage which, 
humble as it was, was so soon. to refuse 
them abelter. 
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Mrs. ARNOLD ATHERTON had come, all 
at once, to be the focus of many ardent 
hopes and undivulged misgivings. Hither- 
to the lady had moved on gracefully in her 
high orbit, without coming in contact with 
any of those who now floated around her, 
an anxious group of satellites. An occa- 
sional present, sent across the water, re- 
~vealed the grand relative’s knowledge of 
their existence; but concerning her, or her 
life, and character, and hopes, none of the 
cousins had any knowledge or revelation. 
Now and then Squire Warner had boasted 
to a city friend of the grand relation out in 
Paris, or Vienna, or Petersburg, which- 
ever city at the time might be the place of 
her abiding. But the others had kept no 
track of her flitting whatever, and it came 
mpon them like a dizzy stroke of fortune 
~when they learned that her terrible mis- 
fortune, the sinking of a yacht containing 
her husband and two children, brought 
within the possibility of their grasp the 
magnificent fortune which, to their unso- 
phisticated minds, seemed little short of 
that of Monte Christo. No wonder, then, 
that to those who understood the case, the 
simple coolly-worded invitation to come to 
her home, and make Mrs, Arnold Ather- 
ton’s acquaintance, seemed the “open 
sesame ” to undreamed-of riches. 

There were five cousins in all to be rep- 
resented. Three of her own, two of her 
husband’s. The children of these were 
summoned,and seven individuals comprised 
the number, for one of the cousins was 
childless, and in the other families, with 
the exception of Squire Warner’s, there 
were two members. Two children, two 
young ladies and three gentlemen, found 
themselves in a handsome drawing-room, 
one afternoon, bowing most respectfully to 
a pale haggard woman, clad in the deepest 
sable. 

With the exception of the two who gave 
each other a swift glance of tender joy, 
and murmured under breath, ‘‘O Harry!’ 
““Why, my darling Winnie!’ the heirs 
elect had never met before, and they gave 
each other sundry inquiring jealous glances 
as they received their introductions. 

Miss Clarice Atherton made much of her 
possessing the family name, and swept a 
scornful glance over the quiet retiring fig- 
ure that crept into the shade of the window 
drapery when the pompous Squire War- 
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ner made his appearance. Miss Atherton 
was very tall, very decided in manner and 
appearance, and her brilliant brunette 
beauty evidently made its impression upon. 
the gentlemen of the party. J 

If Winnie thought her manners loud and 
coarse, betraying a mind lacking refine- 
ment and culture, nothing in her demeanor 
showed it, even when Miss Clarice chose to 
assume an authoritative, arrogant way to- 
ward herself when they were left to enter- 
tain themselves, upon Mrs. Arnold Ather- 
ton’s retirement. As little did she resent 
the contemptuous ignoring of her presence, 
which the stranger gentlemen adopted, 
taking their cue, perhaps, from Squire 
Warner, who fell into the mistake of sup- 
posing that Winnie was a hired companion, 
to beguile the weariness of the invalid’s 
sorrowful life, when the latter called her 
to place a footstool, and then quietly de- 
tained her by her side. 

Mrs. Arnold Atherton did not, however, 
allow them much opportunity to make a 
mutual acquaintance. She saw them all 
separately an hour or so in her boudoir, 
and talked with each one quietly and kind- 
ly, without in the least betraying any hint 
of the result of the subtle analysis of char- 
acter she thus obtained. Then she per- 
formed the duties of a hostess, invalided, 
to be sure, but still with that wellbred 
grace of manner that gave them a hint of 
what her happy prime must have been, and 
so kept them in an attentive circle about 
her chair. 

She was a sad broken-hearted woman, 
whose interest in life had been suddenly 
and sharply wrenched away. For all her 
courteous graceful ways, they were never 
allowed to forget that. Her talk was sel- 
dom of her own sorrow, but often of the 
disappointments and trials of life. She 
read them many a homily upon the duties 
of a worthy life—upon the perils of gliding 
gayly upon a prosperous wave, unprepared 
for the unseen dangers lurking near. And 
always she ended by turning upon them 
her sweet grave face, and saying, with a 
gevtle smile, as she laid her thin white 
hand on the well-wern velvet-bound Bible 
which was her constant companion: 

“Ah, my friends, if there is one thing 
more than another I would have you take 
as a legacy of mine, it is this abjuration: 
Search the Scriptures. They alone will sat- 
isfy and sustain you.” 
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Before the week was out I am not sure 
but every one of the guests found them- 
selves depressed in spirit, and longing for 
a change from the grave still monotony of 
the sick woman’s life. I know that the 
squire would gladly have left his son to 
care for his own chances, if he had not 
been afraid of Winnifred Lermont’s secret 
influence, and that Miss Clarice Atherton 
secretly declared to the young gentlemen 
that she should die of ennui if compelled 
to remain a day over the allotted time. 
Winnifred Lermont herself had no com- 
plaint to make. She was.resting in mind 
and body, serenely happy in Harry’s silent 
presence, and the earnest loving glances 
which even the squire’s vigilance could 
not restrain. She was, moreover, moved 
by a profound sympathy for the stricken 
heart whose sufferings were one day acci- 
dentally revealed to her. 

She had been wandering alone in the 
upper hall, and stopped to look loug and 
intently at a thrilling picture of the Apostle 
at Patmos. The weird grand prophecy of 
the eyes that seemed to see so far and high 
fascinated her, and she was standing before 
the canvas breathless and spellbound, when 
the mistress of the house came gliding to 
her, and laying a cold hand on hers, asked: 

* What are you thinking, child ?” 

“OQ madam, of more thau I can tell you! 
How sublime that face is! It awes and 
frightens me as well as fills me with sol- 
emn joy. It seems to prophesy still.’’ 

“Ay, so it does, so it did!” came in a low 
fierce whisper. ‘‘He asked me what it 
said to me—my husband—when he brought 
ittome. It was one of his last gifts, and 
I answered him lightly that it could not 
have much dark prophecy for us. O 
Heaven, the careless heedless creature that 
I was! so madly gay, so secure in my hap- 
piness and safety that very day when my 
all went down! Child, child, do not trust 
too much ever to prosperous circumstances! 
There is but one Rock, one Refuge, one 
abiding Anchor!’ 

The last words came forth gaspingly. 
The lady was deadly pale; she trembled 
from head to foot as with an ague. 

Winnie passed her strong young arm 
around her, and helped her back to her 
couch, and ministered to her, while the 
wild storm of sobs and tears lasted. She 
learned at length all the anguish of the 
tortured heart, while those low passionate 
cries pierced her ears. hela 
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OQ, my noble husband! my beautiful 
brave boys! My all, my all snatched away 
from me at one ruthless grasp!—and L 
dancing at the moment at a court ball,. 
triumphing in my proud position, and. 
boasting of my security!” 

The low tone of horror thrilled Winnie’s 
heart. Her own tears fell warm and fast 
as she kissed the cold hands, and stroked 
the throbbing temples, and tried to mur- 
mur her feeble words of comfort. Mrs.. 
Atherton kept her with her until her com- 
posure returned, and when she dismissed: 
her she kissed her young relative, and said, 
again: 

‘“‘Remember the lesson bequeathe; 
there is but one hope that can sustain. 
Search the Scriptures till you find it.” 

But when she met her again the hostess 
wore the same grave, sad, reserved air, and 
there was no allusion to the little scene, 
And the week was soon up, and the guests 
were quietly dismissed, each instinctively 
understanding from her manner that the 
parting was final, and no one receiving any 
tangible encouragement or hint of the 
lady’s intentions. 

Winnie took her place quietly as the 
governess of the Aspinwalls, and it was 
there that the black-edged letter came three 
months afterward, which announced the 
release of the weary spirit, and summoned 
the same party to Mrs. Arnold Atherton’s 
funeral. 

If there had been jealous glances and 
plentiful signs of suppressed eagerness be- 
fore, the excitement of the summoned 
relatives might well have warmed to fever 
heat when, after the funeral, they were 
requested by the lawyer to remain at the 
mansion over night, and listen to the read- 
ing of the will the next day. 

Winnie was too profoundly impressed 
with the sadness of the scene to join Miss 
Clarice, when that young lady gathered 
the gentlemen about her in the grand 
drawing-room, which had not been opened 
to them on their previous visit, and enter- 
tained herself by examining the costly 
bijouterie that had been gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. Neither would she 
comply with Harry’s coaxing glance, and 
follow him to the library, rich in rare and 
costly volumes. The whole house was 
open to them—even the chamber of the 
departed, where everything was arranged 
as thé mistress had chosen to have it in 
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life. Winnie stole thither, and reviewed © 


the sorrowful circumstances of her last 
visit there. Was the grieved tried spirit at 
peace now? Her eye wandered again about 
the room, and fell upon the faded velvet- 
bound Bible. She seemed to hear again 
“the low grave tones that bade them 
**Search the Scriptures.” 

“I wish I could own that Bible,” thought 
Winnie. ‘* How fall it seeins of her pres- 
ence!” * And stretching out her hand she 
took up the volume, held it a moment ten- 
derly, and then opened and read in it, ex- 
amining the frequent pencil marks and 
notes with earnest interest. 

The old housekeeper, who had accompa- 
nied her mistress to foreign lands, passed 
by the open door, and looked in upon her. 
Then presently the lawyer came to the 
door, and exchanged a few quietly affec- 
tionate reminiscences with her. 

“TI wish I might own this book,’’ said 
Winnie, presently. “I wish I had the 
right,to take it away with me. It seems so 
thoroughly imbued with her memory. I 
have been trying to find her favorite chap- 
ter. She mentioned once what it was, but 


1 was at the other end of the room and lost 
the chapter, she spoke solow. ButI know 


it was in St. John.” 

As she spoke she turned over the leaves 
slowly. While she was doing this, there 
floated up to them from the drawing-room 
below the silver ring of Miss Clarice’s mu- 
sical voice, and then the rippling notes of 
the piano. The lawyer frowned; Winnie 
started up nervously. 

**O, how thoughtless, how unbecoming!” 
she murmured. 

“IT wish indeed you might have the book. 
I am sure you deserve it most,” said the 
lawyer, kindly. 

Winunifred bent down again to the pages, 
and then suddenly louked up, with a low 
exclamation. 

““Why, here is a paper! This must be 
the chapter. Ah?’ 

What is it?” exclaimed the lawyer, a 
red flush mounting to his forehead, and 
beaming upon her a most gratified smile. 

“It is a sealed paper, sir; and it says if 
found by one of her young relatives on the 
day of the funeral, or upon the morning 
following, it is to be carried to you,” an- 
swered Winnie, in surprise. ’ 

“Ah, yes; hum—yes! I comprehend her 
Sagacity,’ muttered the lawyer. Keep it 
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very carefully, my dear, and give it to me 
in the morning, when all are present and I 
call for it.’’ 

is, perhaps, some important paper,”’ 
returned Winnie. 

“I think so, certainly. I knew such a 
one was missing, but I assure you I had 
not the faintest idea that it was hidden 
there. Take the book to your chamber to- 
night. Iam bold to give it to you nowI 
take a second thought. Are you going 
down stairs again ?” 

“TI think not, sir. No, Iam sure I shail 
not.”” For she could hear Squire Warner 
calling for Harry in the hall below. 

And so she stole away presently to her 
innocent sleep, thinking once or twice how 
beautiful it would be, but how very, very 
impossible, that she should ever own such 
a lovely home, and could gather her mother 
and little Ned into such a safe and luxuri- 
ous haven. 

Harry was the only one who noticed her 
at the breakfast table. The squire gave 
her an ireful glance. 

“*Why is this young woman here?” he 
asked of Miss Clarice. ‘‘I thought she 
had left the service here, and gone asa 
governess to the Aspinwalls.” 

Clarice snapped those bright black eyes. 

“She is really one of the poor relations, 
squire. Didn’t you knowit? But not on 
our side, I’m thankful to say, such a spirit- 
less thing as she is! She comes from the 
other side of the house, to be sure, which 
has no kin to youor me. Well-a day, how 
nervous I am! What shall we hear, do 
you think, when that will is read? And 
hark! there is the summons to the library.’ 

And the tall young lady swept her 
flounces before them all as she Jed the way 
into the lawyer’s presence. Winnie had 
lingered behind, but Harry managed to 
whisper: 

“O Winnie, if I only receive enough to 
keep us in bread and butter, I shall defy 
my father’s anger und your prudence. 
Your cold looks drive me half distracted.” 

It was a circle of attentive faces that 
surrounded him, and the lawyer glanced 
along them all with keen sagacious eyes, 
while he motioned for his partner to bring 
forward the little brassbound trunk which 
held the papers relating to the estate of the 
deceased. Producing the all-important 
will, he read aloud its title and date, and 
marked well the little stir produced there- 
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by; for the instrument was executed on 
the very day of the conclusion of their last 
visit to the place. 

He read along the legal formalities slow- 
ly and reverently, and paid little attention 
to tlie guests’ impatience through a long 
list of faithful servants, who were all re- 
membered by generous legacies, From 
those who were present among the group 
in the background came an occasional sob 
or grateful exclamation. Then her physi- 
cian, her lawyer, and some foreign friends, 
each came in for a handsome sum of 
money, a valuable gem or picture, as the 
case might be. Keener and more intense 
grew the interest of the relatives. At last! 
Their names came together; to each one 
thousand dollars to purchase for them- 
selves such memento as each individual 
might choose as a souvenir of their visit to 
the place. 

Blank looks passed from face to face, 
and the lawyer’s keen gray eye took note. 

Winnifred hushed her first little pang 
with the thought, *‘ It will give me a piano 
again, when 1 am desperate for one, and 
still leave my mother enough for her few 
luxuries.”’ 

Still the fine estate to which they had 
been summoned and a large amount of 
money remained unportioned. More breath- 
less still grew the listeners, clinging. to a 
morbid hope that still for some favored one 
there was yet a chance. 

The last hope died, however, when a 
clear wise plan was sketched, by which the 
place should be turned into a charitable 
asylum, and the income reserved to sup- 
port it. 


“Such,” went on the testament, “‘ would 
be my plan and wish, in case a certain 


_ paper should not be presented at the time 


of the reading of the will. I know that it 
was my beloved husband’s wish that the 
home estate and its emoluments should be 
kept in one individual’s hands. But with 
my weak, erring human judgment, I dare 
not select that individual from out my little 
band of relatives, knowing how little | 
should be able to understand the true char- 
acter of each. 

“T have left with each of my young rela- 
tives a parting charge. From my own lips 
they each received the injunction to 
“Search the Scriptures.’”? There will be 
but one Bible within reach, and that one 


whose thoughts are moved reverently will, 
I am sure, go to it when returned from see-. 
ing my mortal remains confided to the 
earth. I leave the matter to be guided by 
Providence in answer to my earnest prayer. 
Be it therefore understood that the whole 
provision relating to the asylum is null and 
void, provided a paper declaring the finder 
to be the true heir is produced, and given 
to the executor at the date of the reading 
of my will.” 


The will proceeded in more formal and 
legal terms to reaffirm this singular pro- 
vision. The signature and the names of 
the witnesses were read, and then a sol- 
emn silence fell upon all. The lawyer 
looked around him blandly. 

“Is there any such paper here?” he 
asked. 

Winnie Lermont had started up, some- 
thing white fluttering in her trembling fin- 
gers; her face was pallid, her eye almost 
wild. 

“ Sir, sir—this that 1 found in the Bible,” 
she stammered. ‘I was waiting to give it 
to you. But I don’t understand—I never 
thought—” 

“But I understood very clearly. Bring 
it here, please, my dear young lady. Itis 
sealed, see. Let us see what it contains.’’ 

He stretched out his long fingers, seized 
upon the little slip of paper, and read aloud, 
after breaking the seal: 


** Whoever hands this slip to the execu- 
tor of my will, on the date of its reading, 
is hereby solemnly declared to be the heir 
of all the property undistributed by the 
provisions previous to the asylum clause.’’ 


‘““My dear Miss Lermont, allow me to 
congratulate you,” added the Jawyer, 
warmly. “I think it will add to your 
pleasure to read this other slip, where she 
says, if her judgment is not at fault, the 
property will go, with her best wishes, to 
Wiunifred Lermont. She was a woman of 
keen penetration. I am sure, my dear, 
that yeu will never have cause to regret 
that you obeyed her through disinterested 
motives.”’ 

Winnie stood, like one in a dream, star- 
ing about her. She did not see the angry 
stare of Miss Clarice, nor the profound as- 
tonishinent aud mortification of Squire 
Warner’s face. But she did hear Harry’s 
low bitter cry: 
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“A great heiress herself—rich and inde- 
pendent, too! Then [I have lost her for 
good!’ 

She turned toward him, thinking only of 
his anguish, the rosy blushes chasing away 
the previous pallor of her face. 

“*O Harry, Harry, don’t spoil my pleas- 
ure! What difference can it make—unless 
—unless—your father still forbids you to 
think of me ?” 

The squire took advantage of a situation 
he did not deserve to enjoy. He stepped 
forward promptly with his most benignant 
smile. 

“Don’t think Iam quite such a block- 
head as that, Miss Lermont. I give you 
my heartiest blessing.” And he had the 
grace to add, “I ask your pardon, too. I 
am thoroughly ashamed of myself.’’ 

Miss Clarice cast a single glance at Har- 
ry’s rapturous face, and with a black look 
for the “insignificant creature” upon 
whom he bent all his glances, she swept 
away, followed slowly by her two quondam 
admirers, who lamented too late the lack of 
discernment of which they had been guilty. 

As for Winnie, she did not heed anything 
but Harry, and from him even she broke 
presently, and said, earnestly: 

“You must let me go now, Harry dear. 
I must write to mamma, and to the Aspin- 
walls; and O, I feel almost as if Mrs, Ath- 
erten could look down upon us, and see 
how happy she has made us! And I want 
to take her Bible in my hands and bless it, 
not so much truly for the fortune it has 
bestowed, as for the enduring treasure 
which her lesson has proved to me most 
precious of all,” 

“A noble little creature!’ commented 
the lawyer, as Wiunie glided away. “I 
hope, upon my soul, young man, that you 
are worthy of her.”’ 

“] am not; I am afraid I never shall 
be,” declared Harry, ruefully. “But I 
know one thing; I loved her as dearly, I 
sued for ber hand more earnestly when she 
was poor and in trouble, than I should 
venture to do now.” 

“ To think she should obtain this mag- 
nificent fortune!” muttered his father. 

“Hang -the fortune?’ quoth Harry, 
bruskly. “Ido not think of it at all, ex- 
cept that it removes her objections and 
yours. Winnie is herself a treasure so 
much beyond all price, thet such little ac- 
cessuries are of small account. It is only 
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for the greater favor that my gratitude is 
awakened.” 

** Little accessories of this sort are very 
comfortable,’’ declared his father, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘And, for myown ~« 
part, I think it a very delightful ending to 
what seemed a most eccentric will, that it 
doesn’t make any difference to us how it 
was left.’’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir,”’ retorted Harry, 
not minded to spare him the reproaches he 
deserved. . “‘ It does make a vast difference 
to me; had the fortune been left to me, I 
should only have won Winnie with your 
curse. Fortunately for me she is of a more 
generous spirit; and here she comes.” 

“T told you before I was ashamed of 
myself,” repeated the squire, ruefully. 
“T see for myself now that, without the 
fortune, she is a treasure. She is a won- 
derful girl.” 

“ Precisely that,”” echoed Harry, proud- 
ly. “Winnie darling, do you hear? Even 
my father declares that you are one of a 
thousand, a wonderful girl! And truly, of 
all things we could have looked for, this is 
the most wonderful happening.” 


Letrers.—These words recall 
blue ribbons, locks of hair, miniatures and 
dead roses, and they are as various as the 
hands that write them, and the eyes they 
are intended to bless. Sometimes they 
carry balm; sometimes bear disguised poi- 
son. They may be traced in honest truth 
and fealty by a rough red hand, that has 
no grace to lend the misshapen letters, 
save the beauty of true love in rough dis- 
guise; and then a soft white bit of symme- 
try may hide a lie in glowing tenderness, 
and sending it like an asp to hide in-a 
rose’s heart, to carry death to some be- 
lieving breast. Some, yellowed by years, 
and rendered absurd by altered cireum- 
stances, are brought out of forgotten nooks 
to fill the evening hour with laughter at 
their polly-syllabled vows and verbose ad- 
jectives; and others never see the light 
except in tearful eyes, or feel & touch ex- 
cept a passionate pressure to a faded breast 
that claims no other idol. Love letters! 


There are women whom the world calls - 
single, who are as truly wedded to a tear- 
stained package as if it really were the be- 
ing that it represents to them—who live in 
the old sweet time of these missives. 


x 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“The mighty fature is as nothing, being everything! The past is everything, being nothing” 


L. 
When the rain with viewless fingers, 
Taps against my window pane, 
And the wailing winds of autumn 
Miugle with the sobbing rain, 
When the bare and restless branches 
Wave and beckon in the wind, 
And a sense of coming sorrow 
Rises dim and dark behind; 


I. 

While the shades of twilight gather, 

And the dusky forms of day 
Folded round with night’s dim curtain, 

Loom like spectres grim and gray, 
Then I love to hold communion 

With the spirit of the Past, 
Backward read life’s olden story, 

All its spell about me cast. 


Till I seem to live no longer 
In the present weary time, 
But transported backward linger 
Through a beauteous fairy clime; 
Song and shout of leaping water, 
Music, sunshine, laughter, cheer, 
While within this realm the summer 
Lingers through the rolling year. 


Iv. 
Never comes the frost of winter, 
Never falls the chilling rain, 
Never any note of sadness 
Sounds amid the glad refrain ; 
Love, and joy, and peace forever 
O’er this quiet country brood, 
And no jarring sound discordant 
On its stillness dare intrude. 


Vv. 


Flowers gem the fragrant meadows, 
Songbirds flit among the trees, 

All the Janguid air is freighted 
With the dreamy hum of bees; 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 9th, 1878. 


Prone I lie among the clover, 
Hearing, yet as in a dream, 

Seeing, yet as in a vision, 
Sky, and wood, and hill, and stream. 


VI. 
Down below the sloping hillside 
Lies the river, fast asleep, 
Every little drifting cloudlet 
Mirrored in its placid deep; 
Rows of willows downward trailing, 
With a lithesome witching grace, 
Peace serene is softly brooding 
O’er the sunlit happy place. 


Vil. 
Down amid the blushing clover, 
Honey-laden, roams the bee, 
Sighs the wind, with odors freighted, 
Sings the bird upon the tree; 
In my heart I keep repeating 
* Life is bright and love is sweet, 
Youth is fair and earth an Aiden, 
Love is long though time is fleet.” 


Vil. 


What is this? The vision passes, 
And I only hear the rain 

Driven by the winds of autumn 
Heavily against the pane; 

Only feel the gloom and silence 
O’er my weary spirit fall, 

While the Night her heavy curtain 
Gathers darkly over all. 


1x. 
All the past is dead and buried, 
Youth is over, love is vain; 
Hope, and trust, and true believing, 
Blossom for us ne’er again. 
Yet a few more days of waiting, 
Rise of moon and set of sun, 
And the weary tale is ended, 
And life’s heavy work is done. 
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A RUSSIAN PRETENDER. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


In the Paris Exhibition of 1867, there 
was a picture, which, from the horror of 
the subject, attracted great attention. In 
a dungeon where a single ray of light pen- 
etrated, the water was rushing in, and on 


the verge of covering a miserable pallet, on- 


which a ragged woman was standing. 
Still young, she preserved under her poor 
garments, and the traces she bore of long- 
continued suffering, an air of nobility and 
beauty. The person represented was Tar- 
akanoy, the daughter of the Empress Eliz- 
abeth, who, according to the legend, had 
been secretly carried off by Prince Radzivil 
to Italy, where he tried to make her sub- 
servient te his political intrigues, and to 
proclaim her the heiress to the crown of 
Russia. This was frustrated by Count 
Orloff seizing her as his prisoner; and by 
the command of the Empress Catharine IL. 
she was shut up in a chateau on Lake La- 
doga, in a subterranean cell, where she 
perished during a frightful inundation of 
the Neva. 

Such is the generally accepted version, 
which has nothing improbable in it. It is 
well known that the Empress Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Peter the Great, formed a 
connection with a grenadier of the Guards, 
Alexis Rasumovski, and secretly married 
him, having two sons and a daughter. Of 
the sons, the first died early; the second 
was living in 1800, but having attached 
himself to the study of chemistry, was 
killed during an experiment. As to the 
daughter, who was placed in a convent in 
Moscow, it was not known what became of 
her. Hence the romance that attached it- 
self to her name. 

A few years ago, the Emperor Alexan- 
der LI. wished to know the real truth, and 
appointed a commission to examive the 
archives, and draw up a report. This was 
not allowed to be published; but at length 
&@ monthiy periodical gained a sufficient 
knowledge of the official memoir, and 
showed that the facts were not quite in ac- 
cordance with the tradition. It adds an- 
other to the long tist of false pretenders to 
the Russian crown, and shows how many 
persons may be found to combine in a 


boldly supported intrigue, under the guid- 
ance of a woman who displayed skill and 
cunning, joined toa really inexhaustible 
invention, 

In the month of October, 1772, three 
strangers, with a numerous suite arrived in 
Paris, and took an elegant mansion, There 
was a young Jady, of about twenty-five, 
who called herself Aly Emettee, Princess 
of Voldomir; a young man, Baron Embs, 
who announced himself as her relative; 
and an older one, Baron Schenk, who acted 
as protector and adviser, managing the ex- 
penditure and servants. 

The lady was fair, thin and beautiful; 
her manners were most polished; she was 
witty and well educated, spoke several lan- 
guages fluently, and sung beautifully, as 
she accompanied herself on the clavecin. 
It was soon reported that she had been 
born in Circassia, and was the niece and 
heiress of an immensely rich Persian, 


Visitors were not wanting; the house 
was hospitable, the suppers recherche; 
among the most assiduous was Count Ogin- 
ski, one of the heads of the Polish nation, 
who was then soliciting the favor of the 
court for his country. Tworich merchants 
were also received, both well furnished 
with money and vanity. It was not exact- 
ly for their wit that they were admitted, 
but before a month had passed they had 
lent large sums tothe princess. ‘The Count 
Rochefort-Velcourt was a still more seri- 
ous pretender, and offered his hand to the 
princess, at which she only laughed, with- 
out in any way discouraging him. 

Great was the surprise one morning 
among this circle to. find that Embs had 
been arrested, having signed many bills of 
exchange. It appeared that he was the 
son of a rich Belgian merchant who had 
been dismissed from his home. The two 
French merchants who had leut their mon- 
ey were loud in their demands for its re- 
payment; but Baron Schenk, with calm 
philosophy, assured them all would be 
right, and managed to borrow the sum 
necessary to release Embs. The receptions 
continued, until one evening, when it was 
announced that the princess had dismissed 
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her servants, sold her horses, and gone to 
Germany with the two barons. She was 
found by her creditors in the best hotel in 
Frankfort; but when the scandal came out, 
the landlord begged them all to depart; 
and the brilliant princess would have found 
herself in difficulties, had not an unexpect- 
ed helper appeared on the stage. 

The reigning prince of Limbourg had a 
principality of about two leagues in ex- 
tent, but kept up all the rank of a sove- 
reign. The Count Rochefort was the 
grand-marshal of his palace, and hearing 
the story he told of the woman he wished 
to marry, the prince set off to Frankfort to 
see her. She was just leaving the hotel; 
and her beauty and eloquence made a most 
powerful impression upon him. He paid a 
part of her debts, guarariteed the rest, 
and installed her immediately in the Cha- 
teau de Neusess with Baron Schenk, until 
her remittances should arrive from Persia. 
Day after day she increased her empire 
over the credulous prince; it was not diffi- 
cult to see that he had fallen in love with 


_her, but the offer of marriage was still un- 


spoken. Weeks passed away, when one 
morning the eyes of the princess were red 
with weeping, and she owned that she had 
had a letter that morning from her guardi- 
an, Priuce Galitzin, desiring her to return 
to her uncle in Persia, as he wished to 
marry her. This had the desired effect; 
the prince prayed her to give him her hand; 
and she appearing as much surprised as 
joyful, asked for the delay of a few days to 
consult her guardian. In short, the prince 
was completely enslaved to her will; she 
made him an accomplice in her projects, 
and he assisted her to build up the system 
of invention she had conceived. But the 
more he gave himself up to her, the more 
indifferent did she become; his fortune 
was spent, his temper was bad, and she be- 
gan to entertain other views; nothing more 
was said of the marriage, which seemed to 
be indefinitely postponed. But about this 
time new reports were industriously cireu- 
lated regarding her birth. She was said to 
be none other than the Princess Taraka- 
nov, daughter of the Empress Elizabeth ; 
having been placed in a convent, where 
they had tried to poison her, she was after- 
wards sent to Siberia, where she was saved 
by the kindness of her guardians, and sent 


. w the Persian court. This story was ac- 


companied by such exact details that the 


tide of favor was turned to her, and a new 
career of ambition was opened to the ad- 
venturer, which was in the end to termi- 
nate in her ruin. 

Other characters now appear on the 
scene. Pvland had at length succumbed 
to Russia; the patriots were dispersed, and 
the greater part had attached themselves 
tw the fortunes of Prince Radzivil, at Man- 
heim, from whence he had sent one of his 
surest friends to offer the services of the 
Poles to the Sultan at Constantinople, who 
was then at war with Russia. Among the 
followers of the Prince Radzivil was a 
young man named Domanski, very hand- 
some and intelligent, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery on the 
batile-field. In the month of December, 


1773, during the absence of the Prince of- 


Limbourg, the so-called Princess Taraka- 
nov paid a visit of a few days to Manbeim, 
and met Domanski, who straightway fell 
deeply in love with her. Scarcely had she 
returned to Oberstein than a stranger took 
up his residence in the village, and when 
the shades of evening drew on, was seen to 
wander near the castle, where a person 
very like the princess, enveloped in a man- 
tle and hood, met him. Love was for her 
but a means to an end, but she needed this 
young man’s help to advance her designs; 
and showing her warm sympathy for his 
nation, and her hatred for Catharine, she 
wished to appear to the world as the legiti- 
mate heiress of the Russian throne. 
Radzivil was the first person to whom 
Domanski imparted the secret with which 
he had been entrusted; with the eloquence 
of love he succeeded in bringing him over 
to his views, so that Radzivil wrote to the 
princess, saying, ‘‘I regard the enterprise 
of your highness as a miracle of Provi- 
dence, who watches over our unfortunate 
country, by sending her so great a heroine.”’ 
The authority of this testimony allowed no 
one to doubt the birth of the princess; her 
history was believed by the Polish refu- 
gees, and even in Paris, to such a degree 
that Oginski sent a friend to inquire into 
the truth at Oberstein. It is easy to under- 
stand why Radzivil gave himself up to the 
delusion, since it raised new hopes of a 
revolution in Russia, when the war was 
being carried on with vigor on the Danube. 
He resolved to go to Venice, that he might 
be nearer to the Porte, and proceed with 
his negotiations; and as various difficulties 
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had arisen to prevent his secret interviews 
with the princess, it was arranged with 
Domanski that she also should meet Rad- 
zivil in that city, to place herself in com- 
munication with all parties. 

The announcement of her speedy depart- 
ure plunged the Prince of Limbourg into 
despair, but since her higher rank had 
been proclaimed, he had been more sub- 
missive than ever, The Countess Sangas- 
ko, a relative of Radzivil’s, wrote from 
Paris, informing her of the approbation 
with which Louis XV. regarded her pro- 
ject, and her rights to the Russian throne. 
Notwithstanding the extreme want of mon- 
ey in which they were, the Prince of Lim- 
bourg succeeded in raising sufficient to 
take them to Venice in princely style; and 
as if to seal the union which he regarded 
sacred, he gave the princess a deed em- 
powering her, in case of his death, to take 
his title. 

Radzivil had been waiting for her for 
two months. A splendid suite of rooms 
had been prepared in the palace of the 
French ambassador, The day after her ar- 
rival he paid her a ceremonious visit, ac- 
companied by anumber of Poles in their 
rich costume, which she returned on the 
following week to his sister, the Princess 
Morawska. Her incognita was kept up by 
avery thin veil; and among the young 
Polish and French officers, her birth was 
freely spoken of, and they proposed to fol- 
low her to ‘Turkey. ‘They were warm ad- 
mirers of her wit and beauty, and aston- 
ished with the deep acquaintance she 
showed with the politics of European na- 
tions. Her acquaintances were numerous, 
among others, Edward Wortley Montagu, 
the son of Lady Mary Montagu, a man of 
eccentric character, who lad lately become 
a Mohammedan. 

But again the necessity for ready money 
was feit; after a few advances, the Bank 
of Venice was closed against her, when 
the idea occurred to Radzivil that she had 
better remove to Ragusa, that she might 
be nearer to Turkey. He persuaded the 
French consul to give up his beautiful 
couutry villa for her use, and this then be- 
came headquarters for the discontented. 
Radzivil bore all the expenses, and dined 
daily with the princess and many distin- 
guished guests, She showed him some 
documents which established her right to 
the imperial throne: the most important 
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was the will of the Empress Elizabeth, de- 
signing her ss heiress to the crown, and 
the Duke of Holstein as her guardian. She 
proposed to publish these papers, but 
wished first to send a eopy to the com- 
mander of the Russian fleet, then lying in 
the Bay of Leghorn, Alexis Orloff, who - 
was discontented with the empress, and 

whom she hoped to gain over to the party. 

This strange society, brilliant with hope 
and martial ardor, filled Ragusa with ani- 
mation. The princess daily revealed fresh 
adventures—her refusal to marry the Shah, 
her travels through Russia in men’s attire; 
and as there existed in Ragusa a nobility 
which dates from Charlemagne, they were 
all ready to lay down their lives for her 
honor. Not a suspicion was listened to; 
and when a stranger ventured to speak in 
terms not too respectful, Domanski called 
him out, and after slightly wounding him, 
forced him to leave the town. 

But the year 1774 was fatal to sovereigns: 
Louis XV., the pope and the sultan all 
succumbed, and the last was succeeded by 
aless warlike ruler, who soon concluded 
a peace with the Russians. This was a 
deathblow to the calculations of Radzivil; 
the old reports against the princess began 
to circulate; the officers were weary of the 
quiet life they led in this small town, and 
though the object of their former admira- 
tion was treated with respect, she could 
not fail to perceive a change. Always 
ready to take the initiative, she announced 
her intention of going to Rome. Edward 
Montagu gave.her a letter of introduction 
to Sir W. Hamilton, the English ambassa- 
dor at Naples; and accompanied ‘by the 
faithful Domanski, Czarnowski, and a Jes- 
vit named Chanecki, she arrived at Naples. 

Lady Hamilton, the first wife of the 
English minister, received her with open 
arms, and offered her apartments in her 
own house; but she felt she must have 
more retirement, and passed on immedi- 
ately to the capital. Here, taking a se- 
cluded house, and avoiding the crowd of 
strangers, she only received the visits of 
some Polish Jesuits, making herself re- 
markable by the large gifts she made to 
the poor, though reduced to great difficul- 
ties herself. In fact, for some time she 
lived on the sale of brevets of orders found- 
ed by the Prince of Limbourg, who had 
left her long before, and lived in great re- 
tirement and disgust at his palace, 
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The winter of 1775 was an agitated one 
in Rome; the conclave could not agree 
upon a pope, though Cardinal Braschi was 
almost certain to be elected, in consequence 
of his well-known incapacity. It was very 
important to the princess to gain the head 
of the Jesuits, Cardinal Albani, but he, 
like the rest of the Sacred College, was 
shut up in his cell until the election was 
concluded. But the Jesuit Chanecki man- 
aged to pass a note through the window, 


informing him that the Princess Elizabeth 


was in Rome, and wished for his advice on 
avery important matter. He sent one of 
his most trusted friends, Roccatani, who 
came away seduced to allegiance, if not 
convinced ; other friends were gained over 
who gave her temporary help, but she was 
soon overwhelmed with her former diffi- 
culties. In this emergeney she remem- 
bered the kindness of the Hamiltons, and 
wrote the letter that was tu bring her to 
ruin. She said she was on the point of go- 
ing to Turkey, through Vienna, and 
wished to borrow a considerable sum on 
the revenues of the Count of Oberstein. 
Sir W. Hamilton did not hesitate to do her 
this service, but wrote to the consul at 
Leghorn to assist him, enclosing the letter 
of the princess. This the consul showed 
to Orloff, with whom he was intimate, and 
the latter at once guessed that this was the 
adventuress who had sent him some mys- 
terious despatches a few months before. 
He at once resolved to make her his 
prisoner. 

Through a banker in Rome, he offered 
her large advances, and then sent his adja- 
tant to apologize fur not being able to pay 
his bomage in person to the princess, and 
to entreat her to visit Pisa, where he could 
see her frequently. She was easily per- 
suaded, though Domanski tried to open 
her eyes, and warned her of the treachery 
of Orloff. ‘ When,” said she, haughtily, 
“have I been accustomed to consult you? 
Igo where my destiny calls. If you are 
afraid, remain here.” “ My life belongs 
to you,” he replied; “‘I shall follow you 
everywhere.” She was received ina splen- 
didly furnished house at Pisa, and the de- 
votion which Orloff showed her seemed to 
partake of love; indeed, there are many in- 
dications that he deceived her by a false 
marriage. 

To celebrate this event, Orloff wished to 
give her the spectacle of a naval fight in 


the port cf Leghorn. He invited the con- 
sul and his wife, with the principal people, 
to a banquet, which took away all idea of 


‘treachery. ‘Orloff, the princess and her 


friends were in the first vessel, the consul 
and the rest of the guests in the second. 
Thinking only of the spectacle, she did not 
notice that her vessel was soon separated 
from the rest. Orloff quietly retired, and 
she and her associates were surrounded by 
soldiets. The captain of the vessel came for- 
ward and disarmed them, at the same time 
announcing to her that she was a prisoner. 
Her papers were seized at Pisa, and her 
servants arrested. 

’ The princess fell into a profound dis- 
couragement, and did not speak a word. 
She was confined in one of the admiral’s 
rooms, and his servants attended on her. 
During the evening a man threw her a 
trinket that she had given to Orloff. “Is 
it an alieu?” she asked. He did not re- 
ply, but waited. She wrote a few hasty 
lines, and two hours after received an or- 
ange wrapped up in a paper, saying that 
Orloff was a prisoner like herself, and 
praying her not to despair. From this 
time she seemed to be more tranquil. 

The next day Admiral Greig set sail; 
Orloff was left at Leghorn. When they 
reached Cronstadt, Galitzin himself came 
6n board in the dead of the night, and 
took the prisoners to the fortress of St. 
Peter. When he interrogated the princess, 
she burst into a fit of anger, and asked by 
what right she had been arrested in a for- 
eign country, and subjected to such treat- 
ment. When she was calmer, she related 
all she knew of her former life: her Polish 
friends were persuaded that she was the 
daughter of the Empress Elizabeth. Two 
points she left unexplained—her real birth, 
and the origin of the papers she had sent to 
Orloff. The empress was very angry that 
her councillors could gain nothing more 
from the interrogatory, and showed her 
anxiety by writing out twenty reasons to 
prove that the so-called princess was a 
Pole, and the daughter of an innkeeper at 
Prague. At the same time she ordered her 
to be placed in an icy dungeon, deprived of 
the necessary clothes, and ouly fed with a 
morsel of bread. 

They next tried to convict her through 
Domanski, who still showed a passionate 
attachment to her, and promised favor 
to both if she would confess the truth. 
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Notwithstanding her miserable situation, 
and the want almost of air and food, she 
still refused to speak or explain. Seeing 
her death approaching, she asked for a 
priest of the Greek Church. Catharine 
chose one, and spoke with him an hour be- 
fore he went; but the princess sovn dis- 
covered. that his errand was to make her 
confess, and with an imperious air cut him 
short, saying, ‘“‘ Recite me the prayers for 
the dying.’’ Shé died two days after, in 
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the year 1775. Curiously enough, no effort 
was ever made to prove that the real 
Princess Elizabeth was dead, or how it 
had occurred. The body was buried with 
the greatest secrecy, and every one.sworn 
to silence. _Domanski was sent to Siberia, 
but died on the way; and her servants, 
after afew months’ detention, were con- 
ducted to the frontier, and commanded 
never to enter Russia, So ends an unex- 


plained episode in Russian history. 


A MOUNTAIN VIEW. 
BY J. Y. M. 


I look far away o’er Sierra’s white crest, 
As if to behold the calm sea of the west; 


But my vision is weary, and falters and faints, 
And lights by the way on the land of the saints. 
A score of clear streams, o’er the plains far and wide, 
Are sparkling like gems on the brow of a bride; 
While far to the southward, the fair peaks of Spain, 
Like icebergs, arise from the glittering plain. — 
Those leaves of the forest, so yellow and sere, 
Still wave o’er the haunts of the roebuck and deer. 
Were Luna to publish the region most blest, 
She would hover to-night o’er this mountain’s white crest. 
O maid of my heart, ’tis the air of the free! 
This spot shall be sacred to love and to thee. 
Mount Lincoln, Fairplay, Colorado, October, 1873. 


“By the love we cherished, by the hopes that 
perished, 
By the amile that ever anewered mine, 
Give, O give some token, ere my heart be broken, 
That will lead my weary soui to thine,” 


Tue beautiful queenly head was erect, 
the bosom rove and fell, and the glorious 
dark eyes were full of passion as the sing- 
er’s voice floated forth, filling the apart- 
ment with matchless melody. The song 
was finished, and Clemence Worthington 
moved away from the piano, but for a mo- 
ment there was a stillness like the hush of 
death in the room, for no one stirred, or 
scarcely breathed. ‘The spell which that 
almost divine music had cast over the bril- 
liant throng assembled in Mrs, Sinclair's 
elegant drawing-room could not be thus 
easily dispelled. At last the silence was 
broken by a gentleman who had stwod 
hear the instrument. 

“How gloriously she sings! It would 


THE POWER OF A SONG. 
BY LIDE CHURCHILL. 


be no hard matter for one to imagine him- 
self in heaven while listening to such mu- 
sic as that.”’ 

“You are right,’ replied the lady ad- 
dressed ; ‘‘and I always feel when I listen 
to her as if she meant what she sung, for 
she sings with so much feeling.’ 

But where was the girl, or woman, rath- 
er, whose wonderful voice thus held cap- 
tive the senses of that restless crowd, and 
caused each listener to forget time, place, 
everything but that he was listening to 
strains as sweet as were ever drawn by the 
capricious breeze from the far-famed 
£olian harp? 

She had passed from the house to the 
garden, leaning on the arm of a tall, dark, 
handsome man, and now, when the pale 
moon and twinkling stars look down on 
the sleeping flowers, she is listening toa 
tale of love as passionate and ardent as the 
heart of Car) Delisle can dictate. 
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“Clemence darling,” he says, as he 
presses the little hand which lies so con- 
fidingly in his until the rings on her fingers 
cut the tender flesh, ‘‘I did not mean to 
speak to you of my love until my return 
from Europe, when I hoped to have some- 
thing to offer you beside; but while you 
were singing, your voice thrilled me 
through and through, and I knew that I 
must speak or die. Clemence, I shudder 
when I think how madly I worship you, 
for has not God said, ‘ Thou shalt have no 
other gods but me? And I fear, ay, 1 
know that I love you better than anything 
in heaven or on earth. But you do not an- 
swer by word or look; is it possible that 
you do not love me? Speak at once, my 
beautiful one, and tell me if you will be 
my wife.” 

There was a world of tenderness in 
those dark magnetic eyes, as Clemence 
Worthington lifted them to Carl Delisle’s 
face, and said, in that low sweet tone he 
loved so well to hear: 

** Carl, you ask me to be your wife, but 1 
will not promise now. Ido not deny that 
I love you with my whole heart, and I 
would ask no greater blessing than to know 
that I was wholly yours. To-morrow, dear 
Carl, you start for Europe, to be absent 
three years. If, when you return, you can 
come to me and say that no other woman 
has listened to words of love from your 
lips, and that you love me then as fondly 
as now, | will become your wife whenever 
you wish. I will not bind you by a prom- 
ise; I leave you free as air. It remains 
with you whether I ever become your wife.” 

* Then I am sure to win you,” he cried, 
“ for no other woman will ever hear a word 
of love from me.” 

He folded her in his strong arms, and 
kissed her cheeks, lips and forehead, and 
after once more declaring that he loved her 
beyond everything else, he released her, 
and they returned to the drawing-room, 
and mingled freely with the guests for the 
rest of the evening. And that eee 4 
parted for three years. * 

Italy! Land that inspires the ae cong 
and the artist’s peucil! land of cloudless 
skies and balmy breezes! Dear, dreamy, 
delightful ltaly, our story next opens with- 
in thy sunny limits! 

lt was evening. Flowers sent forth their 

. fragrauce on the dewy night air, and the 
golden stars hung over the beautiful earth. 


Along a lane thickly bordered by shrubbery 
walked Carl Delisle, but he was not alone, 
for on his arm leaned one of Italy’s fairest 
daughters. She was very beautiful, with 
her clear dark skin, dark, dreamy, passion- 
ate eyes, and superb form. Car! Delisle 
knew that Cornell Pernoe loved him, for 
every act of hers showed it. For many 
months he had seen her daily, and he was 
fascinated, intoxicated by her wondrous 
beauty, until he believed he loved her. 
To-night, at this romantic hour and in this 
romantic spot, he determined to tell her of 
his passion, and ask her to become his wife. 
He had taken her hand, and words of pas- 
sionate entreaty sprang to his lips, but ere 
he could utter them, from a house not far 
distant came the sound of a piano, and a 
clear rich voice sang: 

“ By the love we cherished, by the hopes that 

perished, 
By the smilie that ever answered mine, 
Give, O give some token, ere my heart be broken, 
That will lead my weary soul to thine!” 


The hand he held was suddenly dropped, 
and the words he was about to utter died 
on his lips. He saw before him in imag- 
ination a brilliantly lighted drawing-room, 
and a sea of human faces, but fairest 
among them all, the sad but beautiful face 
of Clemence Worthington. He remem- 
bered the scene in the garden, and he re- 
membered her words, too: ‘If, when you 
return, you can come to me and say that 
no other woman has listened to words of 
love from your lips, and that you love me 
then as fondly as now, I will becomé your 
wife whenever you wish.’”’ How near he 
had come to losing her! The thought 
made him shudder. His companion had 
been listening to the music, and did not 
notice his agitation, but she wondered 
what made him so silent as he walked 
home with her. 

That night, ere he sought his bed, he 
wrote a long tender letter to Clemence, in 
answer to one which he had received from 
her some months ago. He told her all, 
and humbly begged her pardon for ever 
being untrue to her eveninthonght. Half 
a year after this he returned home, and 
soon after became the happy husband of 
the peerless Clemence. He often asks his 
wife to sing the song which saved him 
from a life of misery, for, without her love, 
he declares it must have been so. Who 
shall estimate the power of music ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MEANWHILE Irene, unconscious how her 

work of charity will influence her future, 
is sitting with a trembling heart by the 
bedside of the laundress’s niece. She is 
unused to sickness or to death, but she 
knows now that the one can only vanish 
hence before the presence of the other; for 
the parish doctor met her on her entrance 
to the cottage, and answered her questions 
about Myra with the utmost frankness, 

“She may linger,” he said, doubtfally, 
“but itis more likely that she will not. 
She has been breaking up for some time 
past, and has not sufficient strength to 
rally from this last attack. I shall be here 
again in the morning; but as I can do her 
no good, it would be useless my staying 
now.” And the doctor mounted his stout 
cob, and trotted off in another direction. 

Irene stood watching him till he was out 
of sight, and then turned into the cottage 
with a sigh. When the doctor leaves the 
house in which a patient lies in extremis, it 
seems as if death had already entered there. 

There is no cessation of business in Mrs. 
Cray’s dwelling, though her niece does lay 
dying. People who work bard for their 
daily bread cannot afford time for senti- 
ment, and the back kitchen is full of steam 
and soapsuds, and the washerwomen are 
clanking backwards and forwards over the 
wet stones in their pattens, to wring and 
hang out the linen; and the clatter of 
topgues, and rattling of tubs, and noise of 
the children, are so continuous that Irene 
has difficulty at first in making herself 
heard. But the child who took the mes- 
sage up to the Court has been on the look- 
out for her, and soon brings Mrs. Cray into 
the front kitchen, full of apologies for hav- 
ing kept her waiting. 

“T’m sure it’s vastly good of you, mum, 
to come down a second time to-day; and I 
hope you don’t think I make too free in 
sending up the gal’s message to you; but 
she has been that restless and uneasy since 
you left her this morning, that I haven’t 
been able to do nothing with her, and the 
first words she say, as I could understand, 
was, ‘Send for the lady!’”’ 


AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


“Poor thing!’ is Irene’s answer. “I 
am afraid the doctor thinks very badly of 
her, Mrs. Cray.’ 

“Badly of her! Lor’, my dear lady, 
she’s marked for death before the week’s 
over, a3 sUre as you stand there. Why, 
she’s been a fighting for her breath all day, 
and got the rattle in her throat as plain as 
ever I hear it.’’ 

*O hush! your voice will reach her,’’ 
remonstrates Irene; for the laundress is 
speaking, if anything, rather louder than 
usual. 

“It can’t make much difference if it do, 
mum, and it’ll come upon her all the hard- 
er for not knowing it beforehand. It’s my 
Joel I think of most, for his heart’s just 
wrop up in his cousin; and what he’ll do 
when she’s took, I can’t think. And [I 
haven’t had the courage to tell him it’s so 
near, neither.- But yuu’ll be wanting to go 
up to Myra. She’s ready for you, I’ll be 
bound.” And Mrs. Cray stands on one 
side to let Irene mount the rickety narrow 
staircase that leads to the second story, 
and up which her feet have passed many 
times during the last few weeks. She 
traverses it now, silently and solemnly, as 
though a silent unseen presence trod every 
step with her; it ic so strange to the young 
to think the young lie dying! 

Myra is laid on a small bed close by the 
open lattice and in the full light of the 
setting sun. Her face has lost the death- 
like ghastliness it wore in the morning; it 
is flushed now, and her eyes are bright and 
staring. To Irene’s experience she looks 
better; but there is a fearful anxiety pic- 
tured on her countenance that was not 
there before. 

** Tg it true?’’ she says, in a hoarse whis- 
per, as her visitor appears. 

** What, Myra?’ Irene answers, to gain 
time. But she knows what the girl must 
mean, for the dvor of her bedroom at the 
top of the little staircase stood wide open. 

“What aunt said just now, that 1 am 
marked for death within the week. A - 
week! 0, it’s a short time—it’s a horribly 
short time!’ And she begins to cry weak- 
ly, but with short gasps for breath that are 
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very distressing to behold. Irene forgets 
the difference of station between them; 
she forgets everything excepting that here 


is a weak suffering spirit, trembling hefore | 


the Great Inevitable! And she does just 
what she wonld have done had Myra been 
a sister of her own—she throws her hat 
and mantle on a chair, and goes up to the 
bedside, and kneels down, and takes the 
poor dying creature in her arms and presses 
her lips upon her forehead. 

** Dear Myra, don’t ery—don’t be fright- 
ened. Remember who is waiting on the 
other side to welcome you?’ 

The sweet sympathetic tones, the pres- 
sure—above all, the kiss, rouse Myra from 
the contemplation of herself. 

Did—did—you do that?” 

“Do what, deat?—kiss you ?”’ 

“Yes. Did I fancy it—or were your lips 
here?’ touching her forehead. 

“My lips were there; whynot? I kissed 
you, that you might know how truly I sym- 
pathize with your present trouble.” 

“You mustn’t do it again. Ah! you 
don’t guess. You would not do it if you 
knew— My God! my God! and I am go- 
ing?’ And here Myra relapses into her 
former grief. 

For a moment Irene is silent. She is as 
pure a woman as this world has ever seen, 
but she is not ignorant that impurity ex- 
ists, and, like all honorable and high- 
minded creatures, is disposed to deal leni- 
ently with the fallen. She has suspected 
more than once during her intercourse with 
Myra, that the girl carries some unhappy 
secret about with her, and can well im- 
agine how, in the prospect of death, the 
burden may become tov heavy to be borne 
alone. So she considers for a little before 
she answers, and then she takes the white 
wasted hand in hers. 

“* Myra, I am sure you are not happy; I 
am sure you have had some great trouble 
in your life which you have shared with no 
one, and now that you are so ill, the weight 
of it oppresses you. I don’t want to force 
your confidence, but if it would comfort 
you to speak to a friend, remember that I 
am one. I will hear your secret (if you 
have a secret), and I will keep it (if you 
wish me to keep it) until my own life’s 
end. ‘Only do now what will make you 
happier and more comfortable.” 

**O, I can’t—I can’t—I daren’t!’ ’ 

“I dare say it will be hard to tell; but 


Myra, poor girl, you are soon going where 
no secrets can be hid, and I may be able to 
comfort you a little before you go.” 


“If you knew all, you wouldn’t speak to. 


me, nor look at me again.” 

“ Try me,’? 

“T daren’t risk it. You're the only com- 
fort that has come to me in this place, and 
yet—and yet,’”? she says, panting, as she 
raises herself on one elbow aud stares hun- 
grily into Irene’s compassionate face— 
“how I wish I dared to tell you every- 
thing!” 

At this juncture the sound of “ thwack- 
ing” is audible from below, and immediate- 
ly followed by the raising of Tommy's in- 
fantine voice in discordant cries. 

“She’s at it again!’ exclaims Myra, 
suddenly and fiercely, as the din breaks on 
their conversation. And then, as though 
conscious of her impotency to interfere, 
she falls back’ on her pillows with a little 
feeble wail of despair. Irene flies down 
stairs to the rescue—more for the sake of 
the sick girl than the child—and finds 
Tommy howling loudly in a corner of the 
kitchen, whilst Mrs. Cray is just replacing 
a thick stick, which she keeps for the edu- 
cation of her family, on the chimney-piece. 

“ Has Tommy been naughty ?”’ demands 
Irene, deferentially; for it is not always 
safe to interfere with Mrs. Cray’s discipline. 

“Lor, yes, mum, he always be. The 
most troublesome child as ever was—up 
everywheres and over everythink, directly 
my back’s turned. And here he’s bin up- 
setting the dripping all over the place, and 


taking my clean apron to wipe up his muck. 


I'm sure hundreds would never pay me for 
the mischief that boy does in as many days. 
And he not three till Janniverry!’ 

**Let me have him. PI! keep him quiet 
for you up stairs,”’ says Irene; and carries 
off the whimpering Tommy before the 
laundress has time to remonstrate. 

“ He’s not much the worse, Myra,” she 
says, cheerfally, as she resumes her seat by 
the bedside with the child upon her knee. 
**T dare say he does try your aunt’s tem- 
per; but give him one of your grapes, and 
he’ll forget all about it.” 

But, instead of doing as Irene proposes, 
Myra starts up suddenly, and seizing the 
boy in her arms, strains him closely to her 
heart, and rocks backwards and forwards, 


crying over him. 
“O my darling, my darling—my poor 
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me!’ 

Tomuny, frightened at Myra’s distress, 
joins his tears with hers, while Irene sits 
by silently astonished. But a light has 
broken in upon her; she understands it al] 
now. 

‘* Myra,” she says, after a while, “so this 
is the secret that you would not tell me? 
My poor girl, there is no need for you to 
speak.” 

“TI couldn’t help it?’ bursts forth from 
Myra; ‘* no—not if you never looked at me 
again. I’ve borne it in silence for years, 
but it’s been like a knife working in my 
heart the while. And he’s got ho one but 
me in the wide world—and now I must 
leave him—I must leave him! O, my heart 
will break !” 

The child has struggled out of his moth- 
er’s embrace again by this time (children, 
as a rule, do not take kindly to the exhibi- 
tion of any violent emotion), and stands, 
with his curly head lowered, as though he 
were the offending party, while his dirty 
little knuckles are crammed into his wet 
eyes. 

Irene takes a bunch of grapes from her 
own offering of the morning, and holds 
them towards him. 

“Tommy, go and eat these in the cor- 
ner,”’ she says, with a smile. 

The tear-stained face is raised to hers— 
the blue eyes sparkle, the chubby fingers 
are outstretched. ‘Tommy is himself again, 
and Irene’s attention is once more directed 
to his mother. 

“Dear Myra!’ she says, consolingly. 

“Don’t touch me!” cries the other, 
shrinking from her. ‘‘ Don’t speak to me 
—I aint fit you should doeither! ButI 
couldn’t have deceived you if it hadn’t 
been for aunt. You're so good, I didn’t 
like that you should show me kindness un- 
der false pretences; but when I spoke of 
telling you, and letting you go your own 
way, aunt was so violent—she said the 
child should suffer for every word I said. 
And so, for his sake, I’ve let it go on till 
now. But twill be soon over.” 

Irene is silent, and Myra takes her si- 
lence for displeasure. 

‘Don’t think harshly of me,’’ she con- 
tinues, ina lowtone of deprecation. “I 
know I’m unworthy; but if you could tell 
what your kindness has been to me—like 
cold water to a thirsty soul—you wouldn’t 
5 
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blame me so much, perhaps, for the dread 

of losing it, And aunt frightened me. 
She’s beat that poor child” —with a gasp- 
ing sob—‘‘ till he’s been black and blue; 
and I knew when I was gone he’d have no 
one but her to look to, and she’ll beat him 
then—I know she will—when. his poor 
mother’s cold and can’t. befriend him. 
But if she does,” cries Myra, with fierce 
energy, as she. clutches Irene by the arm 
and looks straight through her—‘if she 
does I’ll come. back, as there’s a God in 
heaven, and bring it home to her!” 

“She never can ill-treat him when you 
are gone, Myra.” 

“She will—she will! She has a hard 
heart, aunt has, and a hard hand, and she 
hates the child—she always has, And 
he’ll be thrown on her for bed and board, 
and, if she can, she’ll kill him!’’ 

The thought is too terrible for contem- 
plation. Myrais roused from the partial 
stupor that succeeds her violence by the 
feel of Irene’s soft lips again upon her 
forehead, 

“You did it again!’ she. exclaims, with 
simple wonder. “‘ You know all—and yet, 
you did it again. O, God bless you!—God 
bless you!’ and falls herself to kissing and 
weeping over Irene’s hand. 

““Tf you mean that I know this child be- 
longs to you, Myra, you are right; 1 sus- 
pected it long ago; but further than this I 
know nothing. My poor girl, if. you can 
bring yourself to confide in me, perhaps I 
may be able to befriend this little one when 
you are gone.” 

“Would you—really ?”’ 

“To the utmost of my power.” 

“Then I will tell you everything—every- 
thing! But let me drink first.” 

Irene holds a glass of water to her lips, 
which she drains feverishly. A clumping 
foot comes up the staircase, and Jenny’s 
dishevelled head is thrust sheepishly into 
thé doorway. 

** Mother says it’s hard upon seven, and 
Tommy must go to bed.” 

Nearly seven!’ cries, Irene, consulting 
her watch. ‘So it is; and we dine at 
seven. I had no idea it was so late!’ 

“QO, don’t leave me?’ whispers Myra, 
turning imploring eyes. upon her face. 

Irene stands jirresolute; she fears that 
Colonel Mordaunt will be vexed at her 
absence from the dinner-table, but she 
cannot permit anything to come betweer 
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her and a dying fellow-creature’s peace of 
mind. So in another moment she has 
scribbled a few lines on a leaf torn from 
her pocket-book, and despatched them to 
the Court. Tommy is removed by main 
force to his own apartment, and Myra aud 
she are comparatively alone. 

“No one can hear us now,” says Irene, 
as she closes the door and supports the dy- 
ing woman on her breast. 

“It’s three years ago last Christmas,” 
commences Myra, feebly, “‘ that I took a 
situation at Oxford. Uncle was alive then, 
and he thought a deal of me, and took ever 
so much trouble to get me the situation. I 
was at a hotel—I wasn’t barmaid; I used to 
keep the books and an account of all the 
wine that was given out. But I was often 
in and out of the bar, and I saw a good 
many young gentlemen that way—mostly 
from the colleges, or their friends.” 

Here she pauses, and faintly flushes. 

**Don’t be afraid to tell me,’’ comes the 
gentle voice above her. “I have not been 
tempted in the same way, Myra; if I had, 
perhaps I should have fallen, too.”’ 

** It wasn’t quite so bad as that,” inter-* 
poses the sick girl, eagerly; “at least, I 
didn’t think so. It’s no use my telling you 
what he was like, nor how we came to 
know each other; but after a while he be- 
gan to speak to me and hang about me, 
and then I knew that he was all the world 

to me—that I didn’t care for anything in it 
nor out of it, except he was there. You 
know, don’t you, what I mean ?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

» “ He was handsome and clever, and had 
plenty of money; but it would have been 
all the same to me if he had been poor, 
and mean, and ugly. I loved him! O 
God, how I loved him! If it hadn’t been 
for that, worlds wouldn’t have made me 
doasIdiddo. For I thought more of him 
all through than I did of being made a 
lady.” 

** But he could not have made you that, 
even in name, without marrying you, 
Myra.” . 

“But he did—at least—O, it’s a bitter 
story from beginning to end! Why did I 
ever try to repeat it ?”’ 

“It is very bitter, but it is very common, 
Myra. I am feeling for you with every 
word you utter.” 

“He persuaded me to leave the hotel 
with him. I thought at the time that he 
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meant to act fairly by me, but I’ve come to 
believe that he deceived me from the very 
first. Yet he did love me; O, I am sure he 
loved me almost as much as I loved him, 
until he wearied of me and told me so.”’ 

“You found it out, youmean. Hecould 
not be so cruel as to tell you.” 

**O yes, he did! Do you think I would 
have left him else? He told me that he 
should go abroad and leave me; that he 
was bitterly ashamed of himself; that it 
would be better if we were both dead, and 
that, if he could, he would wipe out the 
remembrance of me with his blood. All 
that, and a great deal more; and I have. 
never forgotten it, and I never shall forget 
it. I believe his words will haunt me 
wherever I may go—even into the other 
world 

She has become so excited, and her ex- 
citement is followed by so much exhaus- 
tion, that Irene is alarmed, and begs her 
to delay telling the remainder of her story 
uutil she shall be more composed. 

“No, no, I must finish it now; I shall 
never be quiet until I have told you all. 
When he said that my blood got up, and I 
left him. My cousin Joel had been hang- 
ing about the place after me, and I left 
straight off and came back home with 
him.” 

“ Without saying a word to—to—the per- 
son you have been speaking of ?”’ 

“He wanted to get rid of me; why 
should I say aword tohim? But I grieved 
afterwards—I grieved terribly; and when 
the child was born, I would have given the 
world to find him again.” 

** Did you ever try ?”’ 

“Try! travelled miles and miles, 
and walked myself off my feet to find him. 
I’ve been to Oxford and Fretterley (that 
was the village we lived at), and all over 
London, and I can hear nothing. I’ve 
taken situations in both these towns, and 
used his name right and left, and got no 
news of him. There are plenty that bear 
the same name, I don’t doubt, but I’ve 
never come upon any trace of him under 
it, and I’ve good reason to believe that it 
was not his right one.’’ 

‘What is the name you knew him by, 
then, Myra?” 

* Hamilton.” 

** Hamilton,” repeats Irene. 
not a common name.” 

“But it’s not his. I’ve found that out 
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since, for I know he belonged to the col- 
lege, and there wasn’t a gentleman with 
that name there all through the term. 
His love was false, and his name was false, 
and everything that took place between us 
was false. He deceived me. from first to 
last, and I’m dying before I can bring him 
to book for it!” 

“You shouldn’t think of that now, Myra. 
You should try to forgive him, as you hope 
that your own sins will be forgiven.” 

*“*T could have forgiven him if it hadn’t 
been for Tommy. But to think of that 
poor child left worse than alone in this 
wretched world—his mother dead and his 
father not owning him—is enough to turn 
me bitter, if Ihadn’t been so before. Aunt 
will ill-use him; she’s barely decent to him 
now, when I pay for his keep, and what 
she’ll do when he’s thrown upon her for 
everything, I daren’t think—and I shall 
never lie quiet in my grave!’ 

“ Myra, don’t let that thought distress 
you. I will look after Tommy when you 
are gone.” 

“T know you’re very good. You'll be 
down here every now and then with a play- 
thing or a copper for him—but that wont 
prevent her beating him between whiles. 
He’s a high-spirited child, but she’s nearly 
taken his spirit out of him already, and 
he’s dreadfully frightened of her, poor 
lamb! He’ll cry himself to sleep every 
night when I’m in the churchyard!’ And 
the tears steal meekly from beneath Myra’s 
half-closed eyelids, and roll slowly down 
her hollow cheeks. 

“ He shall not, Myra,” says Irene, ener- 
getically. ‘* Give the child into my charge, 
and Ill take him away from the cottage 
and see that he is properly provided for.” 

“You will take him up to the Court and 
keep him like your own child? He is the 
son of a gentleman,”’ says poor Myra, with 
a faint spark of pride. Irene hesitates, 
Has she been promising more than she 
will be able to perform? Yet she knows 
Colonel Mordaunt’s easy nature, and can 
almost answer for his compliance with any 
of her wishes. 

“O, if you could!’ exelaims the dying 
mother, with clasped hands. “If I thought 
that my poor darling would live with 
you, I could die this moment and be 
thankful !”’ 

“He shall live with me, or under my 
care,” cries Irene. ‘“‘ I promise you!” 


** Will you swear it? O, forgive me! I 
am dying.” 

“* I swear it!” 

“ O, thank God, who put it in your heart 
to sayso! Thank God! Thank God!’ 

She lies back on her pillows, exhausted 
by her own emotion, whilst her hands are 
feebly clasped above those of her benefac- 
tress, and her pale lips keep murmuring at 
intervals, “‘ Thank God!” 

‘If you please, mum, the colonel’s sent 
the pony-chaise to fetch you home, and he 
hopes as you’!l go immediate.”’ 

“The carriage?’ says Irene, starting. 
Then I must go.” 

**O, I had something more to tell you!’ 
exclaims Myra; “I was only waiting for 
the strength. You ought to know all; I— 

“I cannot wait to hear it now, dear 
Myra. I am afraid my husband will be 
angry. ButI will come again to-morrow 
morning.” 

“To-morrow morning I may not be 
here.” 

** No, no, don’t think it! We shall meet 
again. Meanwhile, be comforted. Re- 
member, I have promised!” And with a 
farewell pressure to the sick girl’s hand, 
Irene resumes her walking things, and 
drives back to the Court as quickiy as her 
ponies will carry her. Her husband is 
waiting to receive her on the doorstep. 

Colonel Mordaunt is not in the best of 
tempers, at least, for him. The little epi- 
sode which took place between Irene and 
himself relative to her predilection for Mrs. 
Cray’s nurse-child, has made him rather 
sensitive on the subject of everything con- 
nected with the laundress’s cottage, and he 
is vexed to-night that she should have neg- 
lected her guests and her dinner-table, to 
attend the deathbed of what, in his vexa- 
tion, he calls a ‘“‘ consumptive pauper.” 

And so, when he puts out his hand to 
help his wife down from her pony-chaise, 
he is most decidedly in that condition do- 
mestically known as “ grumpy.” 

“Take them round to the stable at 
once,” he says, sharply, looking at the 
ponies and addressing the groom. ™ Why, 
they’ve scarcely a hair unturned; they 
must have been driven home at a most un- 
usual rate.”’ 

“You sent word you wanted me at once, 
so I thought it was for something partic- 
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ular,’ interposes Irene, standing beside 
him in the porch. 

“Do you hear what I say to you?’ he 
repeats to the servant, and not noticing 
her. ‘What are you standing dawdling 
there for ?”’ 

The groom touches his hat and drives 
away. 

“ What is the matter, Philip?” 

“There is nothing the matter that I 
know of.”’ 

““Why did you send the pony-chaise for 
me, then? Why didn’t you come and fetch 
me yourself? I would much rather have 
walked home through the fields with you.”’ 

“We cannot both neglect our guests, 
Irene. If you desert them, it becomes my 
duty to try and supply your place.” 

“ Why, Aunt Cavendi&h is not affronted, 
is she? She must know that it’s only once 
ina way. Did you get my note, Philip?’ 

“‘T received a dirty piece of paper with a 
notice that you would pot back .to 
dinner,” 

“T thought it would be sufficient,” says 
Irene, sighing softly; ‘‘ and Lreally couldn’t 
leave poor Myra, Philip. She is dying as 
fast as it is possible, and she had something 
very particular to tell me. You are not 
angry with 

“Angry? Odear,no! Why should I be 
angry? Only I think it would be advisable 
another time if these paupers’ confidences 
were got over in the morning. And J cer- 
tainly do not approve of your being at the 
beck and call of every sick person in the 
village, whether you are fit to attend to 
them or no. You had a bad headache 
yourself when 1 left you this afternoon.” 

“O, my poor head! 1 had forgotten all 
about it. Yes, it was very painful at one 
time, but I suppose my excitement has 
driven the pain away. Philip, I have been 
listening to such a sad story. You know 
the child—the little boy that they said was 
at nurse with Mrs, Cray.’ 

“TI have heard you mention it. I really 
did not kuow if ’twas a boy or a girl, or if 
you knew yourself,” he replies, indif- 
ferently. 

“ No, no, of course not,’”’ she says, color- 
ing; “ but you know what I mean, Well, 
what do you think? It’s a secret, though, 
mind,’”’ lowering her voice; “‘ he belongs to 
poor Myra, after all. Isn’t it shocking?” 

“And what is the use of their telling you 
such tales as that?’’ replies Colonel Mor- 


daunt, angrily. “I wont have them defi 
ing your ears with things that are not fit 
for you to hear. If it is the case, why: 
can’t they keep the disgrace to themselves? 
You can do no good by knowing the 
truth.” 

“© Philip, but you don’t understand! 
It was the poor girl told me, and it was 
such a comfort to her—she has no one else 
to confide in. And besides, she is so un- 
happy, because Mrs. Cray beats her poor 
little boy, and she is afraid he will be ill- 
treated when she is gone.” 

“And wants to extract a promise from 
you to go down there every morning and 
see that her precious offspring has slept 
and eaten well since the day before. No, 
thank you, Irene! I think we’ve had quite 
enough of this sort of thing for the present,. 
and when the Jaundress’s niece is dead, I 
hope that you wil] confine your charity 
more to home, and not carry it on ad infini- 
tum to the third and fourth generation.’’ 

He makes one step downwards as though 
to leave her then, but she plucks him tim- 
idly by the sleeve and detains him. 

“ But Philip—L promised her!’ 

Promised what?” 

“That I would befriend her child when 
she is gone; that I would take him away 
from Mrs. Cray (she was so miserable about. 
him, poor girl, she said she eouldn’t die in 
peace), and—and (I do so hope you wont 
be vexed)—and bring him up under my 
own care,” 

‘“* What!’’ cries Colonel Mordaunt, rough- 
ly, startled out of all politeness. 

“I promised her I would adopt him; 
surely, it is nothing so very much out of 
the way.” 

“Adopt a beggar’s brat out of the village 
—a child not born in wedlock—a boy, of 
all things in the world! Irene, you must. 
be out of your senses!’ 

** But it is done every day.” 

“It may be done occasionally by people 
who have an interest in Ragged Schools, or 
the Emigration Society, or the Shoe Black 
Brigade, or who have arrived at the merid- 
ian of life without any nearer ties of their 
own; but for a young lady, just married, 
and with her hands full of occupation, both 
for the present and the future, it would be 
absurd—unheard of—impossible !’”” 

what occupation have 1 that need 
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“If what?” 

‘“ don’t know why I should be so silly 
26 not to like to mention it,’”’ she goes on, 
hurriedly, though. with an effort; ‘but 
supposing I—I—had a child of my own; 
that would not interfere with my duties as 
anistress here, would it ?”’ 

“And would you like to have a child of 
your own, darling?’’ he answers, sweetly 
but irrelevantly, and relapsing into all bis 
usual tenderness. Were Irene politic, she 
might win him over at this moment to 
grant her anything. A smile, an answering 
deok, a pressure of the hand would do it, 
and bring him to her feet a slave! But, in 
one sense of the word, she is not politic; 
her natureiis'tee open. She cannot bring 
her heart to stoep to a deception, however 
plausible, for her own .advantage. And 
so she aliswers her husband’s question 
frankly. 

“No, not: at all, Philip. DPve told you 
that a dozen times already. But I want to 
take this poor little boy away from Mrs. 
Cray, and bring him up respectably ii 
mind and body.’’ 

. Colonel Mordaunt’s momentary softness 
vanishes, and his “‘ grumpiness’’ returns 
in fall force. 

“Then [object altogether. I’m not so 
fond of brats at any time as to care to have 
those of other people sprawling over my 
house—and a pauper’s brat, of all things. 
You must dismiss the idea at once.’’ 

“But I have promised, Philip.”’ 

“You promised more than you can 
perform.” 

“ Bat I swore it. O Philip, you will not 
make me go back from an oath made to 
the dying! I shall hate. myself forever if 
you do!” 

“You had no right to take such an oath 
without consulting me.” 

“Perhaps not; I acknowledge it. But 
it is done, and 1 cannot recede from my 
given word.” 

“T refuse to endorse it. I will have no 
bastard brought up at my expense.” 

‘The coarseness of. the retort angers her; 
she colors crimson, and recoils from him. _ 

“* How cruel! how pitiless of you to use 
that term! You have no charity! Some 
day you may need it for yourself!’ 

At that he turns upon her, crimson, too, 
and panting. 

“What makes you say so? What have 
you heard »” 
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** More than I ever thought to hear from 
your lips. O Philip, I did not think you 
could be so unkind to me!’ And she turns 
from him weeping, and goes up to her own 
room, leaving him conscience-stricken in 
the porch. It is their first quarrel; the 
first time angry words’ have ever. passed 
between them, and he is afraid to follow 
her, lest he should meet with a rebuff; so 
he remains there, moody and miserable, 
and before half an hour has elapsed, could 
bite out his tongue for every word it 
uttered, 

The idea of the adopted child is as un- 
palatable to him as ever; it appears a most 
hare-brained and absurd idea to him. But 
he cannot bear to think that he should 
have been cross with Irene, or that she 
should have been betrayed into using hasty 
words to him. ull 

O, that first quarrel! hew infinitely 
wretched it makes humanity, and whata 
shock it is to hear hot and angry words 
pouring from the lips that have never 
opened yet for us except in blessing. 

Better thus, though—better hot and an- 
gry words than cold and calm. 

The direst death for love to die is when 
it is reasoned into silence by the voice of 
indifference and good sense. 

Othello’s passion was rough and deadly, 
but while it lasted it must have been very 
sweet pain. Was it not kinder to smother 

Desdemona whilst it was at white heat, 
than to let her live to see the iron cool ? 

But Colonel Mordaunt is in no. mood for 
reasoning; he is simply miserable, and his 
mood ends—as all such moods do end for 
true lovers—by his treeping up to Lrene’s 
side in the twilight, and humbly begging 
her forgiveness, which she grants him 
readily—crying a little over her own short- 
comings the while—and then they make it 
up, and kiss, as husband and wife should 
do, and come down stairs together, and are 
very cheerful for the rest of the evening, 

and never once mention the obnoxious 
subject that disturbed their peace. 

The next morning is bright and beauti- 
ful; all nature appears jubilant, but be- 
tween these two there is a slight reserve. 
All trace of discomfiture has passed—they 
are as loving and attentive toeach other as 
before, but they are not quite so easy. 
With her first awakening, lrene’s thoughts 
have flown to poor Myra. She wonders 
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hhow she has passed the night, and vividly 
remembers that she promised to visit her 
in the morning; but Colonel Mordaunt 
says nothing on the subject, and Irene 
dares not broach it. She is so afraid of 
disturbing his restored serenity, or of ap- 
pearing ungrateful for the extra love he 
has bestowed on her in order to efface the 
remembrance of their misunderstanding. 

Every one knows what it is to feel like 
this after a quarrel with one whom we 
love. The storm was so terrible, and the 
succeeding peace is so precious to us, we 
are not brave encugh to risk a repetition of 
our trouble by alluding to the subject that 
provoked it. So Irene dresses in silence, 
thinking much of her interview with Myra 
of the day before, and wondering how it 
will all end, and longing that her husband 
would be the first to revert to it. But they 
meet at breakfast, and nothing has been 
said. 

Miss Cavendish is particularly lively this 
morning. She knows there was a slight 
disagreement between her host and hostess 
last evening, and she is anxious to dispel 
the notion that any one observed it but 
themselves. 

“What a beautiful day!’ she says, as 
she enters the room; “ bright, but mot too 
warm. Ah, Colonel Mordaunt, who was it 
promised to take us all over to picnic at 
Walmsley Castle on the first opportunity ?” 

““One who is quite ready to redeem his 
promise, madam,” replies the colonel, gal- 
lantly, “‘if his commander-in-chief will 
give him leave. But I am only under or- 
ders, you know—only under orders.”’ 

“Not very strict ones, I imagine. What 
do you say, Irene? Is this not just the day 
for Walmsley?- And Mary and I must 
leave you the beginning of the week.’’ 

“0, do let us go, Irene!’’ interposes her 
cousin. 

“It will be awful fun,’ says Oliver 
Ralston. “ Just what we were wishing for, 
is it not, Miss Cavendish ?”’ 

Irene thinks of Myra in a moment; it is 
on the tip of her tongue to remonstrate, 

“and say she cannot go to-day of all days in 
the week; but she glances at her husband, 
and the expression of his face makes her 
hesitate. 

“Philip, what would you wish me to 
do?’ she says, timidly. 

“I want you to please yourself, my dear; 
but I see no reason why you should not go. 
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The weather is beautiful, the distance 
is nothing—a matter of fourteen miles; 
just a pleasant drive. And I am sure it 
will do you good, besides giving pleasure 
to our guests. If you ask my opinion, I 
say, let’s go.” 

“That’s right, uncle?’ shouts Oliver; 
“she can have nothing to say after that. 
Now, Irene” (for it had been settled be- 
tween these young people that, considering 
the equality of their ages, they should ad- 
dress each other by their Christian names), 
“*let’s make an inroad on the larder (what 
a blessing it is old Quekett’s not here to 
prevent us!), pack up the hamper, order 
round the carriage, put on our hats, and 
the thing is done.” 

“Shall we be long away?” demands 
Irene, anxiously, of her husband. 

He observes her indifference to the 
proposed plan, guesses its cause, and 
frowns. 

“ That depends entirely on our own will. 
But if our friends ”’ (with a slight stress on 
the word) “enjoy themselves at the Castle, 
I see no reason why we should not remain 
as long as it gives them pleasure.” 

“Dear Irene, pray don’t go against your 
inclination,’’ urges Mrs. Cavendish. Colo- 
nel Mordaunt answers for her—with a 
laugh. 

“Don’t indulge her, Mrs. Cavendish. 
She is only lazy. She will enjoy herself as 
much as any of us when she is once there. 
Come, my darling, see after the commis- 
sariat department at once, and I will order 
the carriage. The sooner we start the bet- 
ter. Oliver, will you ride, or take the box 
seat?” And so it is all settled without 
further intervention on her part. 

She goes up stairs to prepare for the ex- 
pedition, feeling very undecided and rather 
miserable. After all, does not her duty lie 
more towards the fulfilment of her hus- 
band’s wishes than an engagement with 
one who has no real claims upon her. 
Only she is so sorry that she promised to 
visit Myra this morning. Perhaps she is 
expecting her even at this moment—strain- 
ing her ears to catch the sound of her foot- 
step—waiting in feverish anxiety to repose 
some further confidence in her. The 
thought is too painful. Could she not run 
down to the cottage before they go, if it 
was only for ten minutes? She hears her 
husband in his dressing-room. 

“Philip,” she says, hurriedly, “‘ I prom- 
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ised to see poor Myra again this morning. 
Is there no time before we start?” 

“Time!’ he echoes; ‘‘ why, the car- 
riage is coming round now, and the ladies 
have their things on. You’ve gone mad 
on the subject of that woman, Irene; but 
if it’s absolutely important you should see 
her again to-day, you must go down in the 
evening. Come, my darling,’’ he contin- 
ues, changing his manner to a caressing 
coaxing tone, which it is most difficult to 
combat, ‘‘ we had quite enough fuss over 
this subjett yesterday; let us have a peace- 
ful happy day all to ourselves, for once in 
away; there’s a dear girl.” And, after 
that, there is nothing more for Irene to do 
but to walk down stairs disconsolately, and 
drive off with her guests to Walmsley 
Castle, 

They are a merry party; for itis just one 
of those glorious days when to live is to 
enjoy, and she tries to be merry, too, for 
gloom and ill-humor have no part in her 
composition. But she cannot help fer 
thoughts reverting, every now and then, 
to Myra, with a tinge of self-reproach for 
not having been braver. Yet her husband 
sits opposite to her, his eye glowing with 
pride as it rests upon her countenance, and 
a quiet pressure of the hand or foot telling 
her at intervals that, with whomsoever he 
may appear to be occupied, his thoughts 
are always hers, and she cannot decide 
whether she has done right or wrong. It 
is useless, however, to ponder the question 
now, when she is already miles away from 
Priestley, and so she tries to dismiss it 
from her mind, with a resolution to pay 
her promised visit the minute she returns. 

Walmsley Castle is a ruin, situated in a 
very picturesque part of the county; and, 
allowing for a long drive there and a fa- 
tiguing exploration, followed by a lengthy 
luncheon and a lazy discussion on the 
sward, it is not surprising that morning 
merged into noon, and noon into evening, 
before our party were aware of the fact, 
and that the first thing that calls Irene’s 
attention to the hour is a cool breeze blow- 
ing across the hills, which makes her 
shiver. 

** How cold it has turned,” she says, sud- 
denly, as she changes her position. ‘‘ Why, 
Philip, what o’clock is it?” 

“ Just five, dear,” he answers, quietly. 

“* Five! Five o’clock! It never can be 
five!” 


“Within a few minutes. I suppose we 
had better be thinking of going home, or 
we shall be late for dinner.’”’ 

“T hardly think we shall have much ap- 
petite for dinner after this,’? says Mrs. 
Cavendish, laughing, as she regards the 
scanty remnants of their meal. 

“* Five! It cannot be so late as five,’’ re- 
peats Irene, in a voice of distress. ‘‘O 
Philip, do order the horses to be put to at 
once. Poor Myra!’ 

Her expression is so pleading that he 
rises todo her bidding without delay; but 
he cannot resist a grumble as he does it. 
But she does not heed him; she heeds 
nothing now but her own thoughts, which 
have flown back to her broken promise, 
with a dreadful fear that she may be too 
late to redeem it. She remembers every- 
thing that happened with sickening fidelity ; 
how Myra longed to detain her, and only 
let her go upon her given word that she 
would return. What right had she to break 
it—for any one, even for Philip? What 
must the dying woman think of her? 

She is so absorbed in this idea that she 
cannot speak to any one; her conduct 
seems quite changed from what it did in 
the morning. She is a pitiful coward in 
her own eyes now. And as she drives back 
to Priestley she sits alone, miserable and 
silent, longing to reach home, and fancy- 
ing the road twice as long as when they 
last traversed it. 

“Are you ill, my dear?’ says Mrs. Cav- 
endish. ‘ Has the day fatigued you?” 

*“You had better not speak to Irene,” 
replies Colonel Mordaunt, in her stead. 
“She is in one‘ of her Lady Bountiful 
moods. You and I are not worth attend- 
ing to in comparison.”’ 

She is too low-spirited even to be saucy 
in reply, and presently her husband’s hand 
creeps into hers, and she knows that her 
reticence has pleased him, and gives ita 
good squeeze for reward. 

But as the carriage drives up to the Court 
her quick eye catches sight of a dirty little 
figure crouched by the doorsteps, and all 
her vague forebodings return. 

“OQ, there is Jenny!’ she exclaims, ex- 
citedly. ‘I felt sure there was something 
wrong. Jenny, what is it?’ as the carriage 
reaches the door. ‘Is Myra worse ?” 

“ Please, mum,’’ says Jenny, with a bob, 
“she’s as bad as ever she can be, and 
mother says, please, mum, could you come 
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down and see her, for she’s a-goin’ fast, 
and she keeps on a-callin’ for you. And 
mother says— 

* O, I will go at once!” says Irene, leap- 
ing down from the carriage. “ Philip, 
dearest, you wont be angry?” And with 
that, begins to run down the drive. — 

“*Stop, Irene, stop!’ cries her husband. 
But she does not heed or hear him, and, 
having handed the other ladies out, he 
drives after her, and catches her before 
she has reached the outside of the grounds. 

“Stop, dearest!+* Get in. I will drive 
down with you,” he exclaims, as he over- 
takes her. 

You, Philip!’ 

“Yes; why not? Am I to have no share 
in the troubles of this kind little heart ?” 

“©. Philip, thank you! You are too 
good to me! It is such a comfort to me!’ 
And with that she seizes the great rough 
hand that has drawn her so tenderly to his 
side, and cries over it quietly. He smears 
her tears all over her face with his pocket- 
handkerchief in well-meant attempts to 
wipe them away, after the manner of men, 
but not another word is exchanged between 
them till they reach the cottage. 

There ail is silent. The lower part of 
the house seems deserted. And Irene, 
feaving her husband pacing the garden in 
front, finds her way quietly up stairs. 

Myra’s room seems full. Mrs. Cray is 
there with her soapy satellites, and all her 
children, except Joel and Jenny, and at 
first [rene’s entrance is unnoticed. But as 
the women nearest the door rae her, 
they fall back. 

“Ah, you’ve come too late, mum!’’ says 
Mrs. Cray, reproachfully. “I doubt if 
she’ll reckonize you. She's a’most gone, 
poor creetur.”’ 

am so sorry,’ replies Lrene, making 
her way up to the bed on which the sick 
girl lies motionless; “ but I could not come 
before. Dear Myra, don’t you know me?” 
And she lays her warm lips wpon the clam- 
my forehead, The dying eyes quiver— 
open—recognize her; and a faint smile 
hovers over the lead-colored lips. 

““We were—we were—’” she gasps, and 
then stops, still gasping, and unable to 
proceed. 

“Is it anything you want to tell me?’ 
says Irene, gently, trying to help her. 

““We were—’”’ commences Myra, again; 
but death will not let her. finish. ‘“Tom- 


my!’ she ejaculates, with a world of 
meaning in her eyes, but with an cffort so 
painful to behold that Irene involuntarily 
closes her own; and when she opens them 
again Myra’s are glazed, her lips are part- 
ed, and two quick sobbing breaths herald 
the exit of her soul. 

*“She’s a going!’ screams Mrs. Cray, 
rushing forward to assist in the Great 
Change. 

“She is gone,” says Irene, quietly, as, 
awestruck, she sinks down by the bedside 
and covers her face with her hands. 

“Poor dear!’ quoths Mrs. Cray, in or- 
der to better the occasion, “‘ how bad she’s 
bin a wantin’ of you, mum, all to-day, to 
be sure; and how she’s bin a asking every 
minute when I thought yeu’d be here. It 
seemed to me as though the poor creetur 
couldn’t die till she’d seen you again. I’ve 
seen ’em lie like this, bless ’em, for days a 
fightin’ for their breath, and not able to 
go, when there’s bin a pigeon-feather‘in 
the ticking, but never from trying to see a 
face as that poor thing has longed to see 
yours. And I’m sure, if I’ve sent one mes- 
sage to the Court to-day, I’ve sent a dozen, 
and she a watchin’ each time as though— 

**O, don’t tell me! please don’t tell me!’ 
entreats Irene, as the whole mournful pan- 
oraina passes before her mental vision, 
and overwhelms her with reproach, that 
ends in sobbing. Colonel Mordaunt hears 
the sound of her tears through the open 
casement, and comes to the bottem of the 
stairs. 

Irene—Irene he says, remonstrat- 
ingly. 

**O, please to walk up, sir; it’s all over,”’ 
says Mrs. Cray, with her apron to her eyes; 
and, for the sake of his wife, the eolonel 
does walk up. When he reaches the little 
room, he is distressed beyond measure at 
the sight before him; the poor dead wasted 
body stretched upon the bed, and his beau- 
tiful Irene crying beside it as though her 
heart would break. 

“Come, my dearest,” he says, soothing- 
ly, “you can do no more good here. Let 
me take you home.”’ 

But she turns from him; she will not an- 
swer him; she does not even seem to be 
aware that he is present. 

“T hate myself! I hate myself!” she 
says, vehemently. ‘‘ Why did I ever con- 
sent to go to that detestable picnic, when 
my place was here? I promised her, poor 
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dear girl, that I would come again. this 
morning, and she has been waiting and 
watching for me, and thinking that I had 
forgotten. And her last word was to re- 
mind me of the oath I took to protect her 
child—and even that I must break. And 
she is about me now;I feel it; despising 
me for my weakness and my falsehood. 

But she cannot think me more degraded 

than I think myself.” 

Colonel Mordaunt is shocked at the ex- 
pression; he cannot bear that it should be 
connected, even wrongfully, with any ac- 
tion of Irene’s. 

“Degraded! my darling, what can make 
you use such a term with reference to 
yourself—you who are everything that is 
true and noble ?” 

“True, to break my promise to the dyin 
—nobdle, to swear an oath and not fulfil it 
O, very true and noble! I wish you could 
see my conduct as it looks to me.”” 

“Tf that is really the light in which you 
view the matter, Irene, I will oppose no 
further obstacle to the satisfaction of your 
conscience. You shall keep your promise, 
and adopt the child.” 

At that she lifts her tear-stained face 
and regards him curiously. 

“Are you in earnést, Philip?” 

* Quite in earnest! I could hardly jest 
on such a subject.” 

“O thank you! thank you—you have 
made me feel so happy;” and, regardless 
of spectators (for though the room is nearly 
cleared by this time, the laundress and 
some of her children still remain in attend- 
ance), up comes her sweet mouth to meet 
his. Colonel Mordaunt is already repaid 
for his generosity. And then Irene turns 
to the bed. 

“Myra,” she says, as naturally as though 
the poor mother were still alive, “ I will be 
true to my word! I will take your little 
one and bring him up for you; and when 
we meet again you will forgive me for this 
last breach of faith.” 

At this appeal Mrs. Cray pricks up her 
ears; she understands it at once, and the 
idea of getting rid of Tommy is too wel- 
come to be passed over in silence; but, be- 
ing a cunning woman, she foresees that it 
will strengthen his claim if she professes 
rp. been made aware beforehand of 
t. 

“ Your good lady is talking of taking the 
poor child, colonel,” she says, whining, 
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“which I’m sure it will be a blessing to 
him, and may be he’|l be a blessing to her. 
Ah, you see I knows all about it; I’ve been 
a mother to that poor girl as lies there, 
and who should she tell her troubles and 
’opes to, if it wearn’t tome? But I kep’ 
her misfortune close, didn’t I, mum ?—not 
a word passed my lips but that all the vil- 
lage might have heard, which it’s proved 
by not a soul knowing of it, except our- 
selves and Joel—and one or two neighbors, 
maybe, and my brother as lives over at 
Fenton. But now she’s gone—poor dear— 
and you’ve promised to do kindly by the 
child, 1 don’t care who knows it, for it 
can’t harm no one.” 

“Then your niece told you of my wife’s 
offer to look after her little boy?’ says 
Colonel Mordaunt, falling into the trap. 

“O lor! yes sir; a many times; which 
I’ve looked forward to her doing so, know- 
ing that no lady could break her promise: 
and she’s always been so fond of Tommy, 
too; I'm sure he’ll take to her jist as 
though she was his mother. And it’s a 
fine thing for the child; though it’ll near 
break my heart to part with him.” 

This last assertion is a little too much, 
even for Colonel Mordaunt’s softened 
mood, and he rises to his feet hastily. 

“Come, dearest,’ he says to his wife, 
**it is time we were going.” 

“And Tommy?” she replies, inquiringly. 

“You don’t want to take him with you 
now, surely ?”’ is the dubious rejoinder. 

“No, I suppose not; but—how will he 
come ?”” 

“Lor, mum! [’ll bring him up this even- 
ing—he shan’t be kep’ from you, not half 
an hour more than's needful; but 1 must 
reddle him up a bit first, and give hima 
clean face.” 

“ O, never mind his face,” begins Irene; 
but her husband cuts her short. ~ 

“There, there, my love! you hear, the 
child will be up thisevening. Surely, that 
is all that can be required. Good evening, 
Mrs. Cray. Come, Irene.” And with one 
farewell look at Myra’s corpse, she follows 
him from the room. 

All the way home the husband and wife 
sit very close to each other, but they do not 
speak. The scene they have just witnessed 
has sobered them. Colonel) Mordaunt is 
the first to break the silence, and he does 
so as the carriage stops before the hall-door 
of the Court. 
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thinking what the d—1! you'll do 
with it!’ he ejaculates, suddenly. 

“ With the child? O, athousand things!’ 
she says, joyously. 

Her voice startles him; he turns and 
looks into her face; it is beaming with 
happiness and a wonderful new light that 
he has never seen there before. 

“ Why, Irene,” he exclaims, as he hands 
her out, “‘what is this? You look as if 
you had come into a fortune.” 

** Because I have such a dear, good old 
husband,” she whispers, fondly, as she 
passes him and runs up stairs to dress for 
dinner, 


Of course the whole conversation at the 
dinner-table is furnished by the discussion 
of Mrs. Mordaunt’s strange freak. By the 
time Irene descends to the dining-room, 
she finds the story is known all over the 
house; and the opinions on it are free and 
various. Mrs. Cavendish holds up her 
hands at the very idea. 

“* My dear colonel, you spoil this child. 
Fancy, letting her adopt the brat of no one 
knows who—the trouble it will give you— 
the money it will cost!’ 

“©, Irene has promised faithfully I 
shall have no trouble in the matter,’’ 
laughs the colonel, who, having once given 
his consent to the arrangement, will never 
betray that it was against his will; ‘‘and 
as for the expense—well, I don’t think one 
poor little mortal will add much to the ex- 
penditure of the household.” 

“ Particularly as I intend to pay for him 
out of my pin money,” says Irene. 

** But the nuisance, my dear; no money 
will pay for that. Ah! you wont believe 
me now—but by-and-by—wait a bit—you’ll 
see!’ with mysterious nods and winks, of 
which her niece takes no notice. 

** She’ll have to end by turning him into 
a buttons-boy,”’ remarks her husband, who 
is secretly delighted with the pantomime. 

** Pm sure I shall do nothing of the sort,’’ 
says Irene, quickly, and then calms down 

again. ‘‘I mean that I shall grow too fond 
of the child to make him Into a servant.” 

**You fond of a baby, Irene", says Mary 
Cavendish ; “ that is just what puzzles me 
—why I’m sure you always said you hated 
children.” 

: “O, very well, then! keep your own 
opinion—you know so much more about it 
than I do,” with a little rising temper. 


“Trene, my darling!’ says the colonel, 
soothingly. 

“Why do they all set upon me, then, 
Philip? What is there so extraordinary in 
my wishing to befriend a wretched little 
outcast? I’m sure, I almost begin to wish 
I had never seen the child at all.” 

** Let us change the subject,’’ is her hus- 
band’s only answer. 

But when the dinner is over and the 
evening draws to a close, Irene begins to 
move restlessly up and down the house, 
She has already taken her maid Phebe in- 
to her confidence, and the girl, being coun- 
try bred and with no absurd notions above 
her station, is almost as delighted at the 
prospect of having the little child to take 
care of as her mistress. And they have ar 
ranged that he is to sleep in Pheebe’s bed, 
which is large and airy. And before the 
housemaid comes up with a broad grin on 
her countenance to announce that Mrs. 
Cray, the laundress, has brought “a little 
boy for missus,”’ these extravagant young 
women have sliced up half a dozen or more 
good articles of wear, in order that the 
young rascal may have a wardrobe. 

ln the midst of their arrangements, Mas- 
ter Tommy, clean as to the outside platter, 
but smelling very strong, after the manner 
of the Great Unwashed, even though they 
dwell in villages, is introduced by his guar- 
dian. Irene cannot talk to Mrs. Cray to- 

night, she dismisses the subject of poor 
Myra and her death struggles summarily; 
and thrusting a five-pound note into the 
laundress’s hand, gets rid of her as soon as 
she decently can. She is longing to have 
the little child all to herself, and she does 
not feel as though he were really her own 
until the woman who beats him is once 
more outside the door. And then she turns 
to Phoebe triumphantly. 

“And -now, Phebe, what shall we do 
with him?” 

“TI should wash him, ma’am,” replies 
Pheebe, following the advice of the great 
Mr. Dick, with respect to David Copper 
field. 

“ Of course, we’ll give him a warm bath. 
Run down stairs and get the water, Phwbe. 
And is this his nightgown ?” examining the 
bundle of rags that Mrs. Cray left behind 
her. ‘O, what a wretched thing! but, 
luckily, it is clean. He must have ne¥ 
nightgowns, Phebe, at once, and—” 
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“ He must have everything new, ma’am, 
bless his heart!’ exclaims Phoebe, enthu- 
siastically, as she disappears in quest of 
the water. When she is gone Irene lifts 
the child on her knee, and gazes in his face. 

“Tommy,” she says, gently, ‘‘ Tommy, 
will you love me ?” 

“ Iss,” replies Tommy, who has seen her 
often enough to feel familiar with her. 

“You are going to be my little boy now, 
Tommy.” 

“Iss,” repeats Tommy, as he surveys the 
wonderful fairy-land in which he finds 
himself. It must be recorded of Tommy, 
that, with all his faults, he is not shy. 

In another minute Pheebe is back with 
the water, and the bath is filled, and the 
two women undress the child together and 
plunge him in, and sponge and lather him, 
kneeling on each side the bath the while, 
and laughing at their own awkwardness at 
the unaccustomed task. And then Tommy 
gets the soap into his eyes, and roars, 
which cheerful sound attracting Colonel 
Mordaunt’s attention as he mounts the 
stairs, causes him to peep into the open 
bedroom door unseen. And there he 
watches his young wife and her maid first 
kiss the naked cupid to console him, and 
then return to the soaping and splashing, 
until they have made him smile again. 
And when the washing is completed, and 
Pheebe stretches out her arms to take the 
child and dry him, Colonel Mordaunt sees 
with astonishment that her mistress will 
not allow it. 

“No, no, Pheebe! give him to me,” she 
says, authoritatively, as she prepares her 
lap to receive the dripping infant; and 
then, as the servant laughingly obeys her 
orders, and carries the bath into the next 
room, he watches Irene’s lips pressed on 
the boy’s undried face. 

“My little Tommy!’ she says, as she 
does so. 

He sees and hears it, turns away with a 
sigh, and a Heart heavy, he knows not 
wherefore, and goes down stairs as he as- 
cended them, unnoticed. 


A week has passed. Poor Myra’s form 
has just been left to rest beneath a rough 
hillock of clay in the churchyard, and Joel 
Cray is seated in the sanded kitchen of his 
mother’s cottage, his arms cast over the 
deal table, and his head bent down de- 
spairingly upon them. 


Mrs. Cray, returning abruptly from nav- 
ing just “dropped in” to a neighbor’s to 
display her “‘black’’ and furnish all fune- 
real details, finds him in this position. 

“Come, lad,”’ she says, roughly, but not 
unkindly, “it’s no use frettin’; it wont 
bring her back agin.” 

“ There’s no call for you to tell me that, 
mother,” he answers, wearily, as he raises 
two hollow eyes from the shelter of his 
hands; “ it’s writ too plainly here ”—strik- 
ing his breast—‘‘but you might have 
warned me she was goin’.’’ 

“Warned you! when all the world could 
see it! Why, the poor creetur has had 
death marked in her face for the last six 
months; and Mrs. Jones has jest bin a 
sayin’ it’s.a wonder as she lasted so long,” 
replies Mrs. Cray, as she hangs her new 
bonnet on a nail in the kitchen wall, and 
carefully folds up her shawl. 

“All the world but me, you mean. It 
would have come a bit easier if I had seen 
it, perhaps. Why, ’twas only the other 
day I was begging of her to be my wife, 
and now, to think I’ve just come from 
burying her! O good Lord?’ And down 
sinks the poor fellow’s head again, whilst 
the the tears trickle through his earth- 
stained fingers. 

Mrs. Cray loves her son after her own 
fashion. It is, in a great measure, her 
love for him and sympathy with his disap- 
pointment that have made her hard upon 
Myra and Myra’s child; and she desires to 
give him comfort in his present trouble. 
So she draws a chair close beside him, and 
sits down deliberately to tear open all his 
worst wounds. But it is not entirely her 
want of education that begets this pecu- 
liarity, for the example has been set her, 
ever since the world began, by people as 
well-meaning, and far less ignorant than 
herself. 

“Now, where’s the good of thinkin’ of 
that, lad ?” she says, as soothingly as her 
harsh voice will permit. “She’d never 
have bin yoiirs had she lived ever so long; 
and all the better, too, for no woman can 
make a good wife when her fancy’s fixed 
upon another man.”’ 

“And if hers were, you needn’t remind a 
feller of it,” he replies, uneasily. 

**O, but I says it for your good. Not 
that I wants to speak a word against the 
poor thing as is gone; for when a fellow- 
creetur’s under the ground, let his faults 
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be buried atop of him, say I; that’s my 
maxim, and I keeps to it. Still, there’s no 
denying poor Myra were very flighty, and a 
deal of trouble to usall. I’m sure I thought 
this afternoon, when I see the handsome 
grave Simmons had dug for her, and all the 
village looking on at the burial, and Tom- 
my brought down from the Court by the 
colonel's lady herself, ina bran new suit of 
black, and with a crape bow and a feather 
in his hat, that no one would have thought 
as seed it that we was only burying a—” 

** Mother, what are you going to say?” 
demands Joel, as, with clenched hand and 
glowing eyes, he springs to his feet. 

Lor, you needn’t fly out so! I wasn’t 
going to say nothing but the truth.” 

“The truth! But és it the truth? Who 
knows that it’s the truth ?” 

»“ Why, you wouldn’t be after saying as 
she was an honest woman, Joel ?’’ 

“TI don’t know.. I'd rather be saying 
nothin’ of her at all. My poor girl, trod- 
den down and spiton! And she, who was 
the bonniest lass for miles round Priest- 
ley! Mother, I must leave this place !’’ 

“Leave! when you've just got sucha 
fine situation under Farmer Green! Have 
you lost your senses, lad ?” 

**T don’t know, and Idon’t care. Idon’t 
seem to have nothin’ now; but I can’t 
bide here any longer; there’s somethin’ in 
in the air that chokes me.”’ 

** But where would you be going ?”’ 

“JT can’t tell that, either. Jest where 
chance may take me. Only, be sure of 
one thing, mother—I don’t come back to 
Priestley till I’ve cleared her name or 
killed the man who ruined her.”’ 

* You are going in search of him, Joel?” 

“It’s bin growing on me «ver since that 
evening I came home and found her dead. 
I wont believe that Myra was the girl to 
give herself over to destruction; but if she 
were—well, then, the man who destroyed 
her must answer for it to me.” 

“But what'll I do without you?” com- 
mences Mrs. Cray, as her apron goes up to 
receive the maternal droppings of despair. 

** You’li do well enough, mother. If I 
didn’t feel that, I wouldn’t go, And the 
child (if it wasn’t for her, I could say, 
‘Curse him!’ but I wont. No, Myra, never 
you fear; he’ll allays have a friend in me), 
he’s off your hands, and well provided for. 
So you’ve nothin’ but your own little ones 
to-look after. And you'll have friends at 
. the Court, too. You wont miss me.’’ 
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**Bat how are you ever to find the gen- 
tleman, Joe! ?” 

“I know his name was ‘’Amilton,’ and 
I’]] track that name through the world till 
I light on him, And I saw him once, 
mother. *Twas only for a few minutes, 
but I marked him well—a tall upstanding 
feller, with dark hair and biue eyes. The 
child’s the very moral of him, curse him! 
And Pll search till 1 come acrost that face 
again; and when I comes acrost it, we'll 
have our reckoning, or I’m much mis- 
taken.”’ 

‘And how shall you live meanwhile ?” 

“As I always have lived, by my hands, 
And now, mother, put up my bundle, and 
let me be going.”’ 

“ To-night, lad? O, you can’t be in ear- 
nest!’ 

* Yes, to-night... I tell you there’s some- 
thing in the air of this place that stops my 
breathing. I could no more lie down and 
sleep in my bed here, while she lies out 
yonder with the lumps of clay upon her 
tender breast, than 1 could eat while she 
was starvin’. Let me go, mother. If you 
don’t want to see me mad, let me go where 
Ican still fancy she’s a living here with 
you, and that coffin and that shroud is all 
a horrid dream.” 

And so, regardless of his mother’s en- 
treaties or his own well-doing, Joel Cray 
goes forth from Priestley. Whilst the 
neighbors are preparing to retire to.their 
couches, and the dead woman’s child, alike 
unconscious of his motherless condition 
and the stigma resting on his birth, is lying, 
flushed and rosy, in his first sieep in Phee- 
be’s bed, the uncouth figure shambles 
slowly from the laundress’s cottage, and 
takes the highroad to Fenton, which is on 
the way to the nearest town, But before 
he quits the village he passes, a little 
shamefacedly, even though the dusk of the 
sumimer’s eve has fallen and he is quite 
alone, through the wooden wicket that 
guards God’s acre, and finds his way up to 
the newmade grave. 

But it looks so desolate and mournful, 
covered in with its hillock of damp red 
earth, that he cannot stand the sight, and 
as he gazes at it, his honest breast begins 
to heave. 

** I can’t abearit,” he whispers, hoarsely, 
**to leave her here—the thought of it will 
haunt me night and day.” 

And then be stoops and gathers ups 
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morsel of the uninviting marl studded with 
rough stones. 

“And to think you should be lying under 
this—you whose head should be resting on 
my bosom—O my darlin’, my darlin’! my 
heart’ll break!” 

And for a few moments the poor wretch 
finds relief in a gush of tears. 

“Tm glad no one saw ’em,” he ponders, 
quaintly, as the last of the low sobs breaks 
from his laboring bosom; “‘ but I feels all 
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the better. And I swear by °em—by these 
here tars which the thought of you has 
drawed from me, Myra, that I don’t look 
upon your grave again until I’ve had satis- 
faction for the wrong he’s done you. O my 
lost darlin’, I shall never love another wo- 
man! Good-by, till we meets in a happier 
world than this has been for both of us!” 

And when the morning breaks he is 
miles away from Priestley. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“Karmartne! Katharine! Where has 
the child vanished? You really must ex- 
cuse her, Mr. Waldron. She is so thought- 
less and wayward!’ 

And Katharine, a white heap, crouched 
in the corner of the piazza, could hear the 
little soft sigh that came from her step- 
mother’s pretty lips to give emphasis to her 
words. } 

Just then a provoking breeze stirred the 
leaves of the tall orange tree that concealed 
her, and she lost Mr. Waldron’s reply. 
How much she would have given to hear* 
it!, And yet it was probably only some po- 
lite commonplace, if he had condescended 
to speak about her at all. , 

They had gone back to the drawing-room ; 
she heard her stepmother’s soft purring 
tones just outside the window; then the 
music crashed out again and drowned 
everything. 

Katharine stole softly to the window, 
and pulled the drapery aside, just enough 
for one little peep. 

Yes, it was as she had thought. Mr. 
Waldron was dancing with her stepmother. 
She could see her blonde ringlets fluttering 
against his shoulder, and the arch smile 
with which she glanced up into his face. 
He would be abundantly consoled for her 
desertion! thought Katharine, bitterly. 

She had promised to dance this dance 
with him, and she had ran away. Run 
away from what she had been looking long- 
ingly forward to all the evening, the pros- 
pect of which had enabled her to bear pa- 
tiently Dick Bentley’s unceasing chatter of 
his college boat races, and his open 
“spooning”? of herself (as she had heard 
one of his friends call it), had made her so 
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amazingly good-natured as to dance with 
every one of her brother Tom’s friends who 
asked her, whom she usually treated with 
ineffable contempt as “small boys.” And 
now to be back again, to be in her step- 
mother’s place, what would she not have 
given! Yetthe keen jealous pain in her 
heart which had drawn her away was as 
strong—stronger than ever. No! she did 
not want to be there; to have him looking 
down into her face in that tender way she 
knew so well, and which only meant—now 
she knew it—that he thought of her asa 
child, “a rather pretty child,” who would 
be pleased with a little petting. How did 
he look. at her stepmother? she wondered. 

She was not a child; she was a beautiful 

woman—how beautiful she had never real- 
ized until to-night, thought Katharine. 

She had just blossomed out of her widow’s 
weeds, and she looked so fresh and bright! 
There! he was stooping to fasten her 
bracelet now. Was not ‘his manner as 

tender as it had ever heen to her? Poor 

Katharine! her “ one little peep’ was too 

much for her. She let the curtain fall, and 

rushed away, she scarcely knew or cared 

where. 

Out into the moonlighted, rose-scented 
garden, away down one of the long paths, 
anywhere, to be away from the glaring 
lights, and the gay music that jarred upon 
her so, to be away from those two, so hap- 
py in each other’s presence that they had 
already forgotten her existence. 

She sat down on the steps of a little ar- 
bor over whose sides, formed of interlaced 
boughs, a rosevine, now a mass of blodém, 
ran riot. 

The scent of the roses was heavy, sicken- 
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ing; how could she ever have thought 
them sweet? thought poor Katharine; and 
the gay tantalizing strains of music would 
find their way even down this lon, wind- 
ing path. Still, it was better here than on 
the piazza, where somebody would be sure 
to find her, and to stay in the drawing- 
room, after she had heard that snatch of 
the conversation between her stepmother 
and Mr. Waldron, was impossible. She 
had been sitting alone in the shadow of a 
curtain, to rest between the dances, Dick 
Bentley, who had persisted in being her 
shadow all the evening, having gone for a 
glass of water for her. 

“Yes, she is rather pretty,” she heard, 
in her stepmother’s soft languid voice, 
but only a child, as you say. I think, 
considering that, Mr. Waldron, you are a 
little too severe upon her rude and awk- 
‘ward ways. She may improve.” 

Dick Bentley had appeared with the wa- 
ter just then, and she did not hear Mr. 
Waldron’s reply. She was so thankful to 
Dick! She could not have borne any more. 
It was evident that Mr. Waldron had been 
“*severe”? upon her, and her stepmother 
was defending her. She smiled upon Dick 
with such unusual sweetness that he did 
not notice the quivering lips, and began to 
think his star was in the ascendancy. Then 


she had sent him with some trifling mes- . 


sage to Tom, and escaped to the piazza. 

He—Mr. Waldron—could not even come 
to seek her for the dance she had promised 
him without her stepmother! He had 
been hanging about her all the evening. 
This was what his constant visits all the 
summer had meant. How blind she had 
been |—what a fool! What reason had she 
for that foolish fancy she had indulged 
that he cared for her? Only soft lingering 
glances, and low tender tones; but so soft, 
so tender! Did he think she, with her 
eighteen years, so much a child as to be re- 
gardless of them? No! he had been amus- 
ing himself with her; he liked to see her 
flush and tremble under his gaze; perhaps 
he had even spoken to her stepmother 
about it, and they had laughed together at 
her folly. 

That thought aroused Katharine’s pride, 
and kept back the flood of hot tears that 
rushed to her eyes. 

He should never know that she had cared 
for him! They would tell her soon that 
he was to marry her stepmother, and she 
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would congratulate them both with a smil- 
ing face. Yes, they would marry, and she 
should go on living for years and years, 
perhaps, with the world grown so black, 
and that bitter, bitter pain at her heart. 

The music sounded like a wail; a chill 
wind had arisen, and made a melancholy 
sound in the rosevines. Katharine shiy- 
ered, whether with the cold or the thought 
of the long dreary years that stretched be- 
fore her, she could hardly tell. Suddenly 
something white in the midst of the red 
rose petals which the wind was whirling 
about her feet, caught hereye. Something 
prompted her to pick it up; it was a care- 
fully folded note. 

She opened it, half mechanically, think- 
ing that nothing could be of any interest to 
her now. 


“My DEAREST MARION,”—Katharine’s 
heart gave a sudden leap; her stepmother’s 
name was Marion,—‘‘ You do not show 
that ardent pleasure at seeing me again 
which I had fondly hoped you would feel. 
Is the old love quite dead? I do not see 
why my presence here should cause you 
any alarm, now that your husband is dead. 
Are you afraid of that doll-faced child, 
your husband’s daughter, who is forever 
in the way? I should think you might be 
able to manage her. I must see you. If 
you have any love for me left, you cannot 
deny me that privilege; but I am perfectly 
willing that our interviews should be sw 
rosa, if it is more agreeable to you. What 
ever you may be to me, I am 

“Yours always, J. H. W.” 


The note had evidently been blown 
about by winds and soaked by rains; it was 
with difficulty that Katharine deciphered 
it in the moonlight. It was dated May 3d. 

“J. H. W.—John H. Waldron !—and 
written six weeks ago, when he first came 
here!’ 

Katharine grew faint and sick. She hai 
not known how much of hope had, after 
all, been mingled with her jealous fean. 
But this was certainty—dreadful, bitte 
certainty, with no room for a shadowd 
hope. And they had been lovers before; 
it was nothing new; and he whom she hal 
believed the soul of goodness and honot 
had written that letter! Surely, life ws 
too hard a thing to bear! 

A step sounded suddenly on the,path-+ 
hurried eager step. Katharine had scare 
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ly time to thrust the letter into her pocket 
when Dick Bentley stood beside her. 

The sight of Dick’s honest anxious 
face was a relief to her; she had been so 
afraid it was that other one! 

“T have been searching everywhere for 
you. Why did you run away? You’re 
not ill or anything? You look so awfully 
white!’ said honest Dick. 

“Ono. I was tired, and wanted to get 
out of the crowd; that is all. The moon- 
light always gives one a sort of ghostly 
look, you know.” 

Katharine tried to speak gayly, but the 
yoice sounded so unlike her own that it 
startled her. 

But Dick was not suspicious, and seemed 
perfectly satisfied with her explanation. 

“T can’t go back—I don’t want to go in 
quite yet, it is so warm there, and Iam 
tired of dancing. Let us just walk to the 
end of this path and back,”’ said Katharine, 
thoughtless of what people would say, 
thoughtless of poor Dick, and the declara- 
tion which she had been trying for the last 
week to prevent him from making. 

Dick, thanking his stars for the opportu- 


’ nity, poured his love tale into Katharine’s 


ears before they had reached the end of 
the path. Very fervent and passionate it 
was, but it fell, at first, upon almost utter- 
ly unheeding ears. Suddenly a thought 
flushed across Katharine’s mind—here was 
away of escape! They could not laugh at 
her or pity her, and she could go away, 
quite away from them both! 

“T don’t love you, Dick, you know. I 
don’t think I ever could; but I like you 
very much. If you are sure you can be 
content with that, I will be your wife; if 
you’ll take me away, Dick, if you'll only 
take me away, and newer bring me back 
here !”” 

If it was not quite the answer that Dick 
could have wished for, it was even better 
than he had hoped to have. He was very 
easy-going and matter-of-fact, and if Kath- 
arine’s manner did seem a little strange, he 
reflected that there was “no understand- 
ing girls; as for her desire to go away, 
which surprised and puzzled him for a mo- 
ment, that might be attributed to her step- 
mother; stepmothers were always ogresses, 
in books, at least, and this one, though she 
seemed so amiable and lovely, might be no 
exception to the rule. 

He was a little chtlled by Katharine’s 
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anxiety to escape from his raptures; but it 
was late, and her absence must have been 
noticed long ago. That was a reason for 
it. Whe guests were fast dispersing when 
they reached the house, much to Katha- 
rine’s relief. 

Her stepmotber chided her playfully for 
running away. Mr. Waldron stood apart, 
looking pale and grave. Had not his woo- 
ing prospered, after all? Katharine won- 
dered. Her stepmother expressed the 
greatest delight at the engagement, which 
Dick insisted upon announcing the next 
day. 

“It is just what I have been planning 
and hoping for, Katharine dear,’’ she said. 
“ Mr. Bentley is altogether the most eligi- 
ble young man of our acquaintance, and 
you are so perfectly suited to each other in 
age and temperament!’ 

Her brother Tom was not so enthusiastic. 

“If you like him, it’s all right, of course, 
Katty, and Dick is a right-down good fel- 
low. . He isn’t what you could call bril- 
liant, you know; we used to think hima 
little—well, softish. I thought—it’s none 
of my business—but I thought there was 
something between you and Waldron.” 

Katharine was thankful that her step- 
mother interrupted them just then; she 
could not help flushing painfully under 
Tom’s keen eyes. 

Mr. Waldron’s estate, an old family 
homestead, to which he had lately fallen 
heir, adjoined theirs, and since he had first 
come there in the spring, he had been a 
daily visitor, but now for nearly a week he 
did not come. Could her stepmother have 
refused him? Katharine wondered. But 
that did not seem likely, for she was evi- 
dently disturbed by his absence, and she 
vented her ill-nature upon Katharine, as if 
she were the cause of it. Katharine was 
puzzled; but as she had resolved, dutifully, 
to put him quite out of her mind, she 
would not allow herself to think about it. 
She had determined to give the place in 
her heart that he held, as was her bounden 
duty, to puor, blundering, impetuods, af- 
fectionate Dick, who followed her about 
like a spaniel, and drove her almost to 
frenzy with his demonstrations of affec- 
tion. He had come to the Cedars to spend 
the summer, as Tom’s guest, and there was 
no probability of his shortening his visit, 
under existing circumstances. Unless she 
should run away or drown herself in tne 
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river, there. was no way to escape from him 
for a single day. And one or the other 
Katharine was sometimes tempted to do. 

“If he would only go away, I might 
learn to care for him-—possibly—but I 
never can while he stays here!’ she said, 
to herself, despairingly, only a week after 
she had given him her promise. 2 

She had escaped into the garden, while 
Tom—good, keen-sighted fellow—had pin- 
ned Dick down to a game of billiards. In 
all that week she had not once seen Mr. 
Waldron. Was it any wonder that she 
could not keep back the flush that rose to 
her face as a turn in the garden path re- 
vealed him to her gaze? She tried hard to 
greet him as she would have greeted an or- 
dinary friend—Dick, for instance—and he 
was so grave and composed, that after the 
first moment it grew easy. He had been 
** busy,” was the only excuse he gave for 
bis absence, when Katharine reminded 
him of it. 

“And you haven't congratulated me 
yet, Mr. Waldron,’”’ something prompted 
Katharine to say. 

He grew paler, and,looked away from her. 

** | hope you may be very happy,” he an- 
swered, coldly and gravely. 

And then he passed her with a stiff bow, 
and went on towards the house. 

And Katharine went on, with her heart 
beating wildly. What did it mean? Sure- 
ly, only very deep feeling could make a 
strong man like him change color. What 
if she had not been mistaken—what if he 
had really loved her? But the next mo- 
ment she thought of the letter, the heart- 
chilling proof, that left no room for doubt. 

The summer days slipped slowly by. Mr. 
Waldron was only an infrequent visitor, 
and between her stepmother’s illmature 
and Dick’s excessive devotion, Katharine’s 
life was growing unendurable. In the first 
cool days of October, Dick went—not so 
happy a lover as he had been on that June 
night wher he had won Katharine’s prom- 
ise, It was too evident that his captive 
was tugging at her chains, She was so 
cold and capricious that his temper was 
rorely tried. Even his favorite maxim, 
“there’s no understanding girls,” failed to 
satisfy him. If he were only alittle less 
in love, if she were only a little less pretty 
and bewitching, he would give her back 
her freedom! he said to himself, a dozen 
umes. 


The ‘‘ melancholy days” had come, and 


dead leaves were whirling in the garden 
paths, where the rose petals had been, 
when, one dreary afternoon, Katharine 
took her way down to that rustic arbor, 
where, since that June night, she had 
never been. She had avoided it carefully, 
but now something drew her there. As 
she stepped inside, she was startled by the 
sight of a figure half reclining on one of 
the rustic seats—a man—she hardly knew 
by his appearance whether to call hima 
gentleman or not—who rose to his feet at 
sight of her, and made her a most elabo- 
rate bow. He was dressed like a gentle- 
man, but his cluthes were worn and shab- 
by, and there was something wild in his 
manner, and a strange glitter in his eye. 
Katharine’s impulse was to fly, but before 
she could carry it out, he had put his hand 
on her shoulder, holding her firmly. She 
tried to ery for help, but terror made her 
voice fail utterly. Besides, at such a dis- 
tance from the house, who could hear ber? 
she thought, despairingly. 

** You are my lovely little niece, whose 
acquaintance I have long been wishing to 
make; but my charming sister, madam, 
your mother, has denied me that felicity. 
She has also, of late, fallen into the dan- 
gerous error of refusing to recognize me 
herself—me, her only brother, a gentle- 
man of birth and education, as you may 
easily see, merely because misfortune has 
overtaken me! Ah, well! perhaps it may 
be because she suspects that if misfortune 
had not overtaken me, that misfortune 
which, in this ill-regulated mundane 
sphere, alas! befalls often the noblest and 
most gifted—I refer to the want of filthy 
lucre—I should never have forced myself 
into her charming society. We had one 
little interview here, in which she be- 
stowed upon me a meagre pittance out of 
her abundant store, but she never conde- 
scended to reply to any of the notes which 
I told her I should deposit here for her.” 

Katharine almost forgot her terror of 
this strange being—who she began to sus- 
pect had been drinking—in the light that 
broke upon her mind. “J.H. WY’ She 
remembered having heard that her step- 
mother had a brother, John H. Wilton, 
but she had understood that he had died 
years before. 

** Now, you see, I am getting desperate; 
it is very sad that gifted beings should be 
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have money! My dear, as your beautiful 
step-mamma proves obdurate, I must ask 
you for a small loan, as a token of regard, 
your wateh, for instance, and what other 
trinkets you may have about you; and be- 
fored consent to deprive mysekf of your 
delightful society, I want your promise— 
which I know you will keep—to bring me 
to this place, this evening, a smal! addition 
to your loan in the shape of money.”’ 

**T will promise to bring you the money, 
if you will let me go, and let me keep my 
watch; it was my own mother’s, and I 
prize it more than anything else in the 
world!’ said poor Katharine. 

‘*My dearest niece! I cannot express my 
grief at being obliged to insist; but when 
one has been so buffeted about by fate as 
your unfortunate uncle has been, he grows 
cautious—and this represents so much of 
the vulgar metal which is necessary to one!” 

He had taken the watch from her belt, 
looking with greedy eyes at its rich crust- 
ing of jewels, and was coolly transferring it 
to his own pocket, when poor Katharine, 
scarcely knowing what she did, uttered a 
faint cry of “help! help!’ 

It was answered. They both heard a 
rapid step. 

“OMr. Waldron! help me! save me!’ 
cried Katharine, as his face looked in at 
the door. 

With one strong arm he freed Katharine 
from the man’s grasp, but the next mo- 
ment Katharine heard the report of a pis- 
tol, saw Mr. Waldron reel, then fall heav- 
ily to the floor. Then everything whirled 
around her, and grew dark, and she knew 
nothing more. 

When she came to herself, she was at 
home, with Tom’s anxious face bending 
over her, and her stepmother on a sofa, 
in violent hysterics, with three maids at- 
tending her. 

“O Tom! Mr. Waldron?” said Katha- 


disturbed by these paltry needs, but I must 
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rine, with a shuddering gasp. ‘Is he 
—dead ?”’ 

“O no, dear,’ said Tom, cheerfully. 
“Only a rather ugly wound. The doctor 
says he’!l pull through it—if he doesn’t get 
too weak from loss of blood. I don’t 
know what might have happened, if I had 
not got there just in time. That vagabond 
creature was perfectly desperate.” 

“J—I am going to him—to Mr. Waldron, 
Tom! I must see him!’ 

“Katharine, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Have you lost all sense of pro- 
priety?” said her stepmother, tartly, re- 
covering and sitting up with amazing sud- 
denness. 

** You'll take me, Tom? I must go?’ 
said Katharine. 

“ Why, yes, Katty, if you must go,’’ said 
Tom, who would have gone through fire 
and flood for her, without a moment’s hes- 
itation. 

Katharine did not mind the wondering 
looks of Mr. Waldron’s housekeeper or ser- 
vants. She had forgotten everything but 
her love and his danger. 

How his eyes lighted at sight of her! 

“* My darling! I have been fancying you 
were here. I knew you would come !—and 
you look as I haven’t seen you since that 
night—don’t you kuow? the night of the 
party, when she told me that you loved 
young Bentley.”’ 

The voice was very faint and feeble, but 
Katharine heard every word, and her heart 
filled with a great joy. 

“She told you that? It wasn’t—it isn’t 
true! I—I—’ 

There is no need of telling more. You 


- can already hear wWedding-bells, and see a 


vision of white favors. 

And poor Dick? Well, Dick is already 
engaged to a dashing little belle, whois 
gery much in love with him, and he tells 
Tom he has decided that it is better to 
have the excess of love on that side. 
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GREY: 


—OR, — 
TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


BY M. A. ALDEN, 


CHAPTER I. 


AN ONLY CHILD. 


“Yes, I will! Yes, youshall! Give it 
to me, give it to me, give it to me!’ And 
young Fred Markham seized with both 
hands the dish of preserve which his moth- 
er was endeavoring gently to remove from 
him, and succeeded in overturning the 
contents upon the table-cover, much to his 
own delight and his mother’s dismay. 
Spreading itself into a sweet and limpid 
lake, the preserve ambitiously branched 
thence into a thousand little streams that 
ran ad libitum, threatening Mrs. Markham’s 
silk and Fred’s new jacket. 


“T’ve half a mind to box your ears,” 


Freddy,” said his mother, in a voice by no 
means alarming to the youthful offender, 
who devoted himself to licking up the pre- 
serve, then to licking his fingers and his 
plate, both of which he wiped unreservedly 
on his hair; after which pleasing perform- 
ance, he pushed aside his chair and pre- 
cipitated himself into his mother’s arms 
with anything but a show of sweetness, 
save so far as his hair was stiffly standing 
on end, and his face ridiculously daubed. 
He was, no doubt, a dear sweet child, but 


Mrs. Markham thrust him aside with an 
**O dear, Freddy, you’ll spoil my dress !’’ 

“T love you!’ persisted the naughty boy, 
again attempting to caress her. 

Mrs. Markham hastily summoned Bridget 
to take him away. 

““Wash him from head to foot,” she 
said, while Bridget surveyed the young 
reprobate with anything but an approving 
glance. 

“Go ’way!”’ he screamed, disappearing 


. under the table. 


Bridget, unmindful, dragged him thence, 
and, struggling and screaming, bore him 
off. 

“‘There’s no need of being rough, Brid- 
get,’ called Mrs. Markham after them. 
** Do not hurt.the dear child.” 

“Rough is it that I am?” 
Bridget. ‘ Saints preserve us!’ 

“‘They shan’t!’ screamed Fred ; 
can’t! ‘The preserve is all gone.” 

Bridget’s reply was in washing off his 
preservation to the best of her ability, after 
which she began to comb his hair. 

Fred uttered a shriek of dismay not 
wholly uncalléd for. Bridget persisted re- 
lentlessly in her task. Fred began to kick 
and to scream, and presently the door 


growled 
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opened and his father entered, with any- 
thing but a placid countenance. 

“ What is all this noise ?’ he demanded. 
“Can’t I get an afternoon nap in peace? 
This is the third afternoon, sir, that I have 
tried to sleep and you have awakened me 
with your abominable noise.”’ 

‘She hurts me,’”’ sobbed Fred. 

‘His hair’s so stucked up, sir,”’ Bridget 
began, apologetically. 

Mr. Markham viewed Fred’s head, and a 
ray of compassion illuminated his cloudy 
brow as he tossed him a piece of silver, 
saying: 

** Keep as quiet as you can till your hair 
is brushed, then go and buy yourself some 
candy.” 

Fred picked up the silver as his father 
left the room, and only kicked quietly 
through the remainder of the combing pro- 
cess. When it was ended and Bridget 
pronouneed him presentable, he turned 
upon her with ‘“‘ Now give me another!” 

Bridget looked perplexed. 

‘Another five cents,” said Fred. ‘* Come, 
you’ ve got it, you know you have.” 

Bridget denied the owning of a penny 
even, but Fred stole her pocket-book out of 
her pocket, and pillaged the contents. 
There wasn’t much money, but a lock of 
hair tied with a bit of blue ribbon, that 
Fred persisted in keeping despite Bridget’s 
woeful entreaties that he should return it 
to her. 

“Fred,” called a mild voice outside the 
door, “I’m going up stairs, and if you are 
ready I want you to come.”’ 

**T don’t want ter,” said Fred. 

“Do not say ‘ter,’ Freddy. Come, and 
I will show you my diamonds.” 

“Give me one?” asked Fred. 

“Come and see which one you like the 
best.” 

“ Here, pick it up!’ said Fred, throwing 
the pocket-book back at Bridget. 

“You ought not to plague Bridget,’’ his 
mother said, reprovingly, as he accompa- 
nied her up stairs. 

“If you give me the biggest diamond, I 
wont, only when she pulls my hair,’ said 
Fred. 

Notwithstanding this promise and others 
similar to it, Fred’s mother did not seem 
inclined to give him even the smallest dia- 
mond in her casket, at which Fred declared 


his intention of throwing himself down 
stairs. 
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“You may look at them as long as you | 
like,” she said, “ but I could not give you 
any of them now. They belonged to—”’ 

But Fred was not listening. He was 
making a hasty exit through his mother’s 
chamber door, with the apparent purpose 
of carrying his threat into execution and 
throwing himself down stairs. 

_ “Fred? cried his mother, putting down 
her jewel box and hastening after him. 

No Fred met her view, but a sound of 
something falling, falling down the stairs 
greeted her terrified ears. She tottered a 
few steps forward, and fell fainting on the 
floor, as Fred rushed from behind the 
screen where he was hiding with a loud 
huzzah. 

‘“*? Twas the sofa-pillow!”’ he cried; then 
paused, sobered and uncertain, as he be- 
held his mother lying cold and senseless at 
his feet. 

He knelt beside her, speechless for a 
moment, then he implored her to waken 
and speak to him. Her voice did not an- 
swer. Her cold hand refused to return the 
pressure of his own, 

“I’ve killed my mother!” he cried, in a 
voice of terror. ‘‘O dear, O dear, O dear! 
What shall I do, what shall I do, what 
shall I do?” 

If Bridget heard him, she thought it 
only his usual sound of lamentation, for 
she went on quietly with her sewing until 
Fred appeared, looking so like a phantom 
of himself that she uttered an involuntary 
scream, and demanded, with a host of 
startling epithets, what ailed him. 

“*Come,” he moaned, beckoning her to 
follow him, “‘ come quick, quick, quick!’ 

Bridget hastened in a state of alarm 
nearly as great as Fred’s to where Mrs. 
Markham lay, and perceiving that she had 
fainted took immediate means to restore 
her. 

Meanwhile, Fred’s loud lamentations 
brought his father to the spot, a physician 
was speedily summoned, and before morn- 
ing Fred became possessed of a little 
brother. The little one, having entered 
too soon into life, staid but a moment, 
closing his eyes to earth befere the dew of 
heaven had been brushed from off his 
heaven-born soul. 

“Don’t cry,” said Fredo his mother. 
Haven’t you got me, all growed up and 
ready?” 

“Yes, I have you, my darling,’’ Mrs. 
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. Markham said, taking the great boy into 


her lap and covering him with kisses. 

But she considered now, more than ever, 
he would become a selfish spoiled child, 
and in the course of time she began to 
talk of adopting a companion for him. 
Fred objected to a little brother, but the 
prospect of a little sister was more pleasing 
to him. : 

“If she has long curls, and red cheeks, 
and black eyes, shiny ones like the pretty 
little girl we saw in the shop window, I 
don’t care if I do have a little sister,’ he 
said. 

“That was only a wax little girl,” his 
motber said; “‘a real live sister would be 
a great deal nicer and prettier.” 

“Well, if you can find a little sister for 
me that I shall like, you may get one,’’ 
Fred said. 


CHAPTER II. 
YOUTHFUL TYRANNY. 


Mrs. MARKHAM succeeded at last in 
finding a little girl whom she determined 
to adopt; a child who had but one living 
relative, a brother a number of years older 
than herself. They had lived with an old 
woman who was quite willing to part with 
the girl, whose pretty face and well-worn 
tambourine did not earn ber a livelihood. 

** Lelia,”? as Mrs. Markham decided to 
call her, had a dark but delicate complex- 
ion, an oval face and perfect features. 
Her eyes were large, and of that dark pur- 
plish blue that borders upon black. Her 
expression was one of wistfulness, irresist- 
ibly charming. Her form was slight and 
perfect, and her motions very graceful. 
Fred was greatly delighted with her, and 
lifted with admiration her pretty brown 
curls, which afterward it gave him great 
pleasure to touch less tenderly. 

Despite Bridget’s predictions, however, 
he did not put out Leila’s eyes; at least, at 
the end of three weeks she still retained 
them, although she might have had doubts 
of calling them her own. Fred thought 
them beautiful eyes, but nevertheless en- 


tertained himself by accidentally running 
his fingers into them whenever opportunity 


offered. 

Leila endured his persecutions with true 
martyr-like spirit, unti) one day, provoked 
beyond endurance, she turned upon him, 
and catching his hand between her teeth, 


bit him so that he screamed with the suf- 
fering inflicted. Mrs. Markham hastened 
from an adjoining room, and hastily sep- 
arated the children. 

Fred, Leila,” she exclaimed, ‘* what do 
you mean?” And she took Leila not over 
gently by the arm. 

“Why did you bite him ?” she demanded. 

Leila hid her face in her apron, making 
no reply. 

pounded her,’”’ said Fred, “and I 
like her better for biting me back again.” 

“You are both naughty children, and I 
think I must speak of this to your father, 
Fred.” 

“O no!” implored Fred; for then he 
would send Leila away. Let us both go 
without our suppers and we’ll be awful 
good to-morrow, wont we, Leila?” 

** Yes,”’ sobbed Leila. Fred, I’m so 
sorry !”” 

“Taint; I’m glad,” said Fred. ‘TI like 
you spunky.” 

Mrs. Markham acted upon Fred’s sug- 
gestion, and sent both the children to bed 
without supper, and the next day, true to 
their promise, they were very good children. 

But Fred had not been in the habit of 
tyrannizing and tormenting all his life to 
get over it at once and entirely, because he 
had met with an antagonist worthy of him. 
He soon began his old practices upon Leila, 
and this with more vehemence, because 
they met with resistance. He pulled her 
hair till Leila, in sheer self-defence, stole 
a pair of scissors and cut off her curls, for 
which she was severely reprimanded. Then 
Fred told her she was a homely little thing, 
and he could not bear to look at her, and 
he was going to tell his father to send her 
away. Leila’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Tll go away myself,’”’ she said, “ and 
you shan’t look at me. I’d rather go than 
stay.” 

“Go, then,” said Fred. And he brought 
Leila’s hat and cloak, and said he would 
help her put them on, a process more agree- 
able to him apparently than to Lelia. 

Mrs. Markham happily came in whilst 
Fred was tying her hat strings a little too 
tightly round Leila’s neck. 

“She says she’s going, and I say she 
may, and I’m helping her,”’ he said. 

*“ Going?” said Mrs. Markham, pushing 
Fred aside. ‘‘ Why, my child, what is the 
matter? Your hands and head are hot as 
they can be.” 
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“My head aches,”’ moaned Leila, as she 
sobbed on Mrs. Markham’s shoulder. 

“Fred, you ought to be ashamed,’”’ said 
Mrs. Markham; “ Leila is really sick.’’ 

Summoning John she sent for Dr. Croy, 
and Fred was sent ignominivusly to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 
“1 DO LOVE YOU, LELIA.” 


Dr. Croy pronounced Leila threatened 
with a fever, and advised that she should 
be taken at once into the country. But 
Fred’s treatment had so far assisted the 
fever that it arrived too soon for the pro- 
posed change, and Mrs. Markham, secretly 
blaming herself for not having observed 
the little girl’s illness sooner, tended her 
night and day, and acquired fer her the 
true tenderness of a mother, 

Although somewhat jealous of his moth- 
er’s attachment for Leila, Fred endured it 
with a good grace, for him, and joined in 
the general rejoicing when Leila showed 
signs of recovery, and the physician pro- 
nounced her out of danger. 

“Now we'll all go to the country, and 
keep Leila well again,’’ he said. 

As this was Fred’s desire, to the country 
they went as soon as Leila could be moved 
there. 

A happy summer out of doors made 
another being of pretty Leila, and Mrs, 
Markham added pride to her love, and if 
she had once succeeded in spoiling Fred, 
she was equally impartial toward her little 
adopted daughter, with this difference: 
where Fred had grown willful and over- 
bearing, Leila grew charming, dependent 
and winning. It was difficult to deny the 
child any request, and, not slow in discov- 
ering this, she was, in her way, quite as 
contrary as the less persuasive Fred. De- 
veloping a taste for music, she was at once 
provided with the best of masters, and, in- 
cited by hgr example, Fred also made the 
most of his talent in this direction. Both 
he and Leila were sent to dancing-school, 
proficients in the art there 

Mr. and Mrs, Markham had every world- 
ly reasou to be proud of their children, and 
proud of them they were. Rarely, if ever, 
was Leida reminded of her early life. But 
on one occasion, when Fred and Leila were 
walking in the street, they met an awkward 
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ungainly boy, who paused a moment in 
front of them, exclaiming: 

“* Halloo, sis! whar’s yer tambourine ?” 

Before Leila recovered from the conster- 
nation into which this speech had thrown 
her, Fred had flung aside the music-book 
in his hand, collared the boy and kicked 
him soundly. The boy slunk away, Fred 
drew Leila’s hand within his arm, and 
marched home with a policeman after him. 

** You’re following the wrong boy,” said 
Fred, turning round upon him, ‘I couldn’t 
stand by and see a lady insulted, could 1?” 

The policeman glanced at Leila, and 
thought not. 

“Another time leave the kicking to me,”’ 
he said, and passed on. 

Despite Fred’s comforting, this incident 
was a very trying one for Leila. 

“] cannot walk in the street again,’”’ she 
sobbed, “‘ for fear of that awful boy.’ 

Mr. Markham assured her that that 
“awful boy” should never trouble her 
again. Fred himself was the next to taunt 
his adopted sister with her early occupa- 
tion. He was fond of defending Leila and 
of admiring her himself, but he was not 
fond of having others defend her against 
him, or of having them admire her. He 
was often very jealous on his own account 
at the superior notice Leila was ‘sure to at- 
tract wherever they were together. 

One evening they were at a party. Leila 
was bewitching in white muslin and rose- 
buds, and Fred had admired her extensive- 
ly before they started from home, and had 
kissed her on either cheek, and called her 
his ‘‘ dear, beautiful sister Lelia,” and had 
whispered in her ear that he loved her 
better than anybody else in the world. 
Leila had blushed, well pleased with Fred’s 
praise, for it was often difficult to win. 
Yet, at the party, where everybody else 
was sounding Leila’s praises, Fred became 
dissatisfied. 

** Seems to me you don't dance very well 
to-night,” he said. 

**V’ve danced so much,” said Leila, 
perhaps Pm tired.’’ 

“*Perhaps? Don’t you know?” asked 
Fred, crossly. “If you’re tired we'd better 
go home.” 

*O, don’t speak of going home,” said 
Lelia, *‘ when we’re having such a beauti- 
ful time?’ 

* Beautiful time! Who’s having a beau- 
tiful time?” he demanded, 
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Leila put her tiny fan over his mouth 
and shook her head. 


“You mustn’t talk so loud,” she said. . 


“‘If you want to dance some more, I'll try 
and dance good with you.” 

Fred replied with an impatient shrug of 
his shoulders, and some one coming to 
claim Leila for the dance she lost sight of 
him, and although she sought for him, did 
not see him again until it was time for 
them te go home, and he went to look for 
her in the dressing-room. 

“O Fred,” she exclaimed, “ I’m so glad 
to see you! I was afraid you had gone 
home.” 

Fred paid no attention to this, but look- 
ing round, said, somewhat ungraciously, to 
a pretty blue-eyed miss: 

“‘You can go along with us if you want 
to, Susie.” 

“Thank you,” said Susie. “‘If Lelia 
don’t mind I should like to, for brother 
hasn’t come.” 

“0,” said Fred, 
“Tambourine? ” 

Leila’s lip quivered, and she treated Fred 
to ascornful glauce out of her beautiful 
eyes, as she said: 

“Td rather you’d go than not, Susie, “if 
you think you can endure Fred’s rudeness.”’ 

Susie looked uncomfortable, and said 
she had not noticed that Fred was rude. 

“Tt takes ‘Tambourine’ to discover 
that,” said Fred. 

“ Fred!’ said Lelia, softly and reproach- 
fully. 

“Come along,’ he continued, offering 
his arm to Susie, “‘and don’t forget your 
tambourine.”’ 

. Leila pushed past them both, and before 
Fred was aware of her purpose, she was 
out in the street walking home alone. _ 

Fred put Susie, much against her will, 
into the carriage that awaited himself and 
Lelia, and followed the last on foot. 

She reached home before him, and Mrs. 
Markham was much surprised to see her 
enter the house alone. 

Where’s Fred?” she asked. 

Leila’s only reply was a sob and a flood 
of tears. 

** O Lelia, tell me what has happened to 
my boy!” 

“Nothing,” said Lelia, stifling her sobs; 
“ nothing has happened to Fred.” 

Which assertion Fred made good by en- 
tering the house, whistling to keep his 


spirits up. 


“you needn’t mind 


When Leila heard him approaching, she 
sprang up and ran to her own room. 

“Leil?’ he called, faintly, after her;. 
but as she made him no reply, *‘ Bother it. 
all!’ he said; “I never saw anybody get. 
angry at nothing, as she does.” 

Mrs. Markham tried to discover the cause: 
of variance, but could not, either from Fred 
or Lelia. Fred confessed to having said 
something that he was sorry for. ‘“ But 
didn’t think Leil would be such a goosey 
as to mind it.” 

Leila, however, choose to be a ‘ goosey’ 
for several days, keeping by herself as 
much as possible, and not allowing herself 
to speak to Fred. 

“*My dear,” said Mrs. Markham, “‘ what 
did he say to you?” 

. “I would rather not repeat it,’ said 
Lelia. “lt was something very unkind, 
and that I never can forgive.” 

“But Fred is very sorry,” urged Mrs. 
Markham, “‘and I think you ought to try 
and forgive him, Lelia.” 

Lelia shook her head. 

“ He will say it again, and I cannot for- 
give him.” 

“J am sure he will not say it again,’’ 
Mrs. Markham said; “‘and indeed, Leila, 
I desire you to make up with Fred, for he 
is feeling very unhappy.”’ 

“So am I,” said Lelia. 

However, she was too truly fond of Mrs. 
Markham to distress her by continuing the 
quarrel further. The next time she met 
Fred she did not avoid him, and answered 
when he spoke to her, though in very few 
words and with downcast eyes. 

**Come, Lelia, I’m sorry,” said Fred; 
**T’m sorry and ashamed of what I said to 
you. Whatcan a fellow say more? Let’s 
make it up.”’ 

Leila wiped a tear from her eye, and 
turned away her face from him. 

* Leila!’ 

He took hold of her hand and drew her 
toward him. She resisted him. # 

“If you said you were sorry, I would 
forgive you,” said Fred. 

**IT would not say such unkind things to 
you,”’ said Lelia, now fairly sobbing. 

Fred, feeling extremely bad, did not 
know what to say, and took tighter hold of 
Leila’s hand, as if in that way to express 
his sorrow. 

“O Fred,” she exclaimed, suddenly, “] 
thought you loved me!” 
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“I do!’ cried Fred; ‘“‘I do love you, 
Leila.” 

“And you are not ashamed to have me 
for a sister?” 

“Ashamed, Lelia? I’m so proud of you 
that it makes me jealous when I boast of 
you to the boys to have them praise you, 
too.”’ 

Leila began to smile through her tears. 

‘* Yes,”’ said Fred, ‘‘ I’m as jealous as if. 
as if I did not love you as a sister.’’ 

“As if you did not love me as a sister ?’”’ 
repeated Leila. 

“Yes,” said Fred, “‘as if I loved you 
better than a sister; and, on my life, I do, 
Leila.” 


— 


“Then if you really do love me so 
much,” said Lelia, “I'll forgive you for 
calling me—” 

Fred placed his hand over her mouth. 

‘Yes, I really do love you so much, 
Leila dear,”’ he whispered ; “ and, by-and- 
by, Leila, when we’re both a good deal 
older, will you promise—”’ 

He put his lips close to her ear, and 
spoke so low that nobody but Leila could 
hear what he said. : 

your sister,” answered Leila, 
laughing and blushing, with both her little 
white hands over her face. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 


A TRAP TO CATCH FAIRIES. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Ir was Saturday afternoon, and Nan and 
Jack were in high spirits on their half 
holiday. 

“T wish ’twas always Saturday after- 
noon!” said Jack; ‘specially in summer. 
O my! wouldn’t it be splendid if Saturday 
would reach over into Monday? Going to 
church is worse than going to school 

Nan heaved a deep-drawn sigh; but ven- 
tured no other response to this very unor- 
thodox sentiment. It was a June day, and 
. the skies were as blue as skies ever were; 
there was just enough wind to keep the 
daisies and buttercups from going: to sleep, 
and to ruffle the brooks into dimples and 
laughter. The birds: were making their 
merriest music, and the field was so full of 
sunshine that there was hardly room for-a 
shadow to tuck itself in anywhere. 

‘I wonder if the honeysuckles are blos- 
somed yet, and if the cowslips, are all 


gone, so I-can’t make any cowslip-balls 2’ - 


said Nan. 

Jack made no reply; honeysuckles and 
cowslip-balls were of small account to him; 
woodchuek’s holes, berries, and wood for 
bows and arrows, engaged his mind. And 
in spite of Nan’s remonstrances, he carried 
a great trap under his arm. He wes going 
to set it for woodchucks, 

““Lknow where there’s two birds’ nests,’’ 
said he, ‘and if you wont tell, I'll show 
’em to you. I don’t know as I can find. 
*em, though. I didn’t dare to stick up any 
stakes, for fear Tom Jones would find. 
them. He’s no business in this field, any- 


way; but he’s always here, just as’twere 
his father’s, ’sted of mine.” 

** Yes,”’ said Nan; ‘‘ and he’s a very bad 
boy. I’m afraid he’ll steal the little birds. 
He hasn’t got any more conchings than 
that. Hannah says sv.” Conscience she 
meant. 

Jack searched around a long time with- 
out success, but at last, under a little roof 
of drooping lady-ferns and half-opened red 
honeysuckles, he found one of the shy lit- 
tle domiciles, The mother bird was away, 
and there were four puny little birds, 
stretching their mouths to the widest ex- 
tent. Nan uttered a scream of delight, 
and Jack began a hurried search for worms - 
and bugs te drop into those gaping yellow 
throats; and if the careful little brown 
mother had not returned just as she did, I 
would not have answered for the lives of 
the nestlings. When she discovered the 
children, she began to fly backward and 
forward in the most excited manner; but 
they quickly retreated, and with a content- 
ed little coo, she settled down in her nest. 

“© my goodness!’ said Nan, stooping 
to pick a foxglove at her feet; ‘“‘ these are 
what the fairies wear for caps. Pat says 
so. He brought one home to me from the 
woods one day. His mother saw a fairy 
once, and she wore one right on the top of 
her head. Pat says where they grow in 
lreland there are always fairies round; but 
Hannah says they’re nothing but foxgloves, 
and she’s, seen heaps of them in the 
woods!” 
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“Pooh!” said Jack; “‘sohave I. There 
aren’t any fairies here. I used to bleeve 
there were when I was as small as you, but 
I don’t bleeve it now.” 

“When you were as small as I!’ echoed 
Nan, scornfully. “ You’re only just two 
summers and a part of a winter older than 
I; and I guess I know as much as you do, 
and more, too, perhaps. Girls always know 
more than boys, boys are so full of mis- 
chief. Pat is very old, as much as twenty, 
and can hardly ‘member when he was a 
little boy, it was so long ago; and he’s 
seer, fairies himself!’ 

Jack opened his eyes very wide at this, 
for he believed in Pat above every other 


earthly being. What was there that Pat. 
could not do? Nobody could use a gun as © 


Pat could; he could make violins out of a 
bit of wood, and draw the finest music ever 
heard from their strings, according to 
Jack’s idea; and such bows and arrows as 
he fashioned were never known before. 
The wildest horse grew tame under his 
magic influence, and the hens would go to 
sleep at his mysterious bidding. Seth, the 
other hired man on the farm, was great, in 
his way, but nobody at all compared to 
Pat. 

“ Did Pat say that he had seen fairies, 
Nan?’ queried he, with a little look of 
conviction. 

“Course he did,’”’ said Nan; “and a 
bogtrotter, too, when he was coming 
through the swamp one night—a funny lit- 
tle fellow with a light.”’ 

_ Jack examined the foxglove with a sort 
of awe. 

“Don’t pick any more of them,” said 
she; “‘ the fairios don’t like it, if you pick 
them, ’coz they have to go without their 
caps, you know. Patsaysso. He said he 
would have got more of them for me, if it 
hadn’t been for that.” 

Jack had never interviewed Pat on the 
subject of fairies, having usually been en- 
gaged on more important topics. Once he 
had been considerably exercised about 
fairies, but obtaining no satisfaction in his 
research of fairy knowledge, he had given 
it up, and believed Hannah when she de- 
clared that there was no such tribe on the 
face of the earth. But Hannah was not 
infallible, by any means, and was dread- 
fully ignorant on the subject of jam tarts, 
when she herself had just locked them into 
the dark closet, to save for company. Pat’s 
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word was to be believed before Hannah's, 
Jack thought, after pondering these things. 
And, after all, would people make so many 
books about fairies, if there were no such 
things ? 

“Are they people, or birds, or what do 
you think, Nan?” said he; wonderfully 
condescending, Nan thought, for he sel- 
dom deigned to apply to her for infor- 
mation. 

“Well,” said she, her dignity greatly 
flattered, ‘“‘I don’t s’pose they’re either, 
edzactly—something like people, and some- 
thing like birds. They can talk, you know, 
and birds can’t; and they can fly, and peo- 
ple can’t.” 

Jack looked greatly enlightened. 

** Well, I tell you what, Nan,”’ said he, 
“if there are any fairies, I am going to see 
one. They’re little, and they can’t hurt 
any one, and—O, you don’t know what I 
am going to do!” 

“They are good, and they wont hurt any 
one,’”’ corrected Nan. “If anybody’s very 
bad, though, they punish them. Don’t you 
*’member ’bout their putting thorns into 
the bad boy’s bed in my story book ?”’ 

Jack grew a little less enthusiastic about 
what he was going to do. 

“Pooh! aint afraid of anyway,” 
said he, after a little reflection, “I’m go- 
ing to set my trap, anyway!’’ 

“TI wouldn’t,” said Nan, thinking of 
woodchucks. ‘* They always punish cruel 
people, and it’s cruel to catch woodchucks. 
Come to think of it, Jack, I wouldn’t set 
it for anything!’ 

Nan had always protested against Jack’s 
catching these poor little animals, and she 
hoped she had a little hold upon him now. 

** What a goose you are, Nan!’ said he, 
impatiently. “I’m going to set it for 
fairies, right here in the midst of this 
clump of foxgloves—my bird-trap, | mean. 
’Twout hurt ’em, you know; ’twill only 
shut ’em up till a fellow gets a chance to 
see one.” 

Nan looked perfectly aghast. She could 
not have been more shocked if he had 
talked about setting a trap to catch angels. 

“ Youd@on’t mean it, Jack?” she uttered, 
in a terrified whisper. 

“Course I mean it,’”’ said he; “ and if 
you wait here long enough, you’ll see me 
do it.” 

And Nan saw that he did mean to do it, 
and that all she could say against the pro- 
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ceeding would be utterly in vain; so she 
was silent, but her small mind was torn 
with misgivings. 


she found the courage to ask, after her first 
terror was over. ‘‘I don’t suppose fairies 
will eat worms, or cabbages, like birds and 
woodchucks.”’ 

This question was a poser. 

“What do they eat?” he questioned. 

“I shan’t tell you, because I don’t want 
you to be so wicked!’ said Nan, airily. 

But she was finally induced to withdraw 
her objections, and give him the full bene- 
fit of her knowledge. 

“My book says they live on honey and 
dew; but Pat says he bleeves they eat nuts 
and berries,”’ 

“Well, it’s of no use to put dew in— 
though I suppose we could find some in 
the tall grass—’coz ’twould all dry up so 
soon; then, besides, if they wanted dew, 
they could find plenty of it anywhere. 
What can I put in, so’s to be sure of ’em ?” 

“ There’s strawberries,”’ said Nan, and 
there’s honey at the house; only I don’t 
bleeve Hannah would give you any.” 

“She would give you some,”’ said Jack; 
“you go and bring it.” 

But Nan refused to have anything to do 
with trapping the fairies in the most de- 
cided manner. 

“Papa told you not to set any traps in 
this field,’’ said she, “for fear the chick- 
ens and little turkeys would get into it.’’ 

“He didn’t say not to set traps in the 
field at all,’’ said Jack; “he said not near 
the house. And Nan, you're the stupidest 
girl Lever saw, and would spoil all a fel- 
low’s fun, if you could. I’m going back to 
the house now, to get some honey, and I 
guess I shall go to the store, too, and get 
some nuts. I’ve got five cents. Nuts and 
honey both’ll bring’em. As for you, you 
can go where you like. I don’t want to 
play with you any longer.” 

Anxiety on Jack’s account softened 
Nan’s resentment. Was there ever such a 
hazardous undertaking? and would Jack 
escape with any less punishment than be- 
ing changed into a toad, or snake, or some 
such dreadful thing, if he really should 
catch a fairy? 

Jack procured his bait, and came back 
triumphant. He placed a great blotch of 
yellow honey on an oak leaf, which he 
fancied was the fairy fashion of taking re- 
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“What are you going to use for bait?” 


freshment, and cracking the nuts, disposed 

them in the most tempting manner; then 
he arranged the trap, and left it to its fate. 
Nan was afraid to play in the field any 
more tliat afternoon, and Jack went fish- 
ing with Tom Jones, and came near for- 
getting it altogether. 

“T shan’t look at it till Monday,” he an- 
nounced to Nan at bedtime. 

Nan could hardly sleep for fear that 
night, and Jack gave rather anxious glances 
toward the field himself before he was safe 
in bed; and dreamed that a dreadful fairy 
took the form of a great bird, and came 
and pecked his eyes out! That trap inter- 
fered with Nan’s Sunday school lesson 
dreadfully; she said it all wrong; and 
Jack kept awake all through the service, 
thinking about it. Jack was not a coward, 
not a bit of it; he could have faced a bear 
with calmness, and thought very compla- 
cently of robbers; but there was something 
uncanny about fairies, and to tell the 
truth, he was afraid to go and look at the 
trap, for fear it might have captured a 
fairy. Nan watched him breathlessly, ex- 
pecting every moment to see him suddenly 
vanish from her sight, or be changed into 
something terrible; but confiding her fears 
to Pat, who was made to declare solemnly 
that he would never tell about Jack, she 
felt her burden lighten. He was sure the 
fairies wouldn’t do anything very bad to 
him, just for trying to get a sight at one; 
though it wasn’t safe to meddle with them 
in any way. But she felt a little disap- 
pointed, nevertheless, because Pat was so 
sure Jack wouldn’t catch one. 

‘““Why, bless me soul!’ said he; “a 
fairy could turn into a fly while I was 
winking me eye, and be off in a second; or 
into somethin’ stranger than anythin’, and 
burst the trap open! There’s no trapping 
a fairy, belave me.”’ 

But Nan wasn’t sure. Books were even 
better authority than Pat, and with her 
wide knowledge of fairy lore she remem- 
bered cases where fairies had languished 
in prisons, And Jack, who spent the af- 
ternoon studying up fairy history, instead 
of reading his Sunday school book, .as he 
was supposed to be doing, wasn’t quite so 
sure, either. But just before sunset he 
took courage, and asked permission to 
walk in the field. Nan had a great desire 
to go, too, for fear made the fairy-trap ad- 
ditionally fascinating. 
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“1 aint afraid,” said Jack, stoutly. 
“There ir» Seth and Hannah walking on 
the hill. If anything should happen, we 
could cali them.”’ 

‘**T shall only-go a little ways,” said Nan; 
“and O Jack, I’m afraid to have you go! 
You mustn’t go!” 

Pooh!’ said Jack, growing more and 
more brave every moment, out under the 
blue sky, among the matter-of-fact daisies 
and buttercups; ‘‘ I don’t bleeve in fairies, 
anyway. I wish I’d been sensible, and set 
my trap for crows!’ 

By this time they were qnite near the 
fateful foxgloves, and Nan was afraid to 
go any further. But sbe climbed on a 
small knoll, and strained her eyes in the 
direction of the trap. Jack paused to take 
a survey, also. But the wind was tossing 
the grass in its old unconcerned way, and 
there was nothing unusual to be seen. The 
trap was hidden in the leaves and grass of 
a little hollow, however. Everything was 
as still as still could be while they waited, 
until, all of a sudden, the most unearthly 
sound that ever reached mortal ears rang 
out in that direction, mingled with a noise 
like the flapping of wings. It seemed to 
be a human cry, but unlike any voice they 
ever heard before, so harsh and shrill. 
And it said, “* Come here! come here! Let 
me out! let me out!’ and then went off 
into a perfect string of gibberish, that was 
Greek to the ears of Nan and Jack, who 
had both taken to their heels, and were 
scrambling through the buttereups at a 
speed amazing to behold. 

Breathless with haste and fear, they flew 
to wise and sympathetic Pat, who volun- 
teered to go and find out the mystery at 
onee; and under his protection, Jack found 
courage to go, too, or, at least, to within a 
few yards of the place, while Nan hung 
behind, in an agony of suspense. Well, 
and what do you suppose they found in the 
fairy trap? what but a great staring-eyed, 
chattering parrot; which, delighted at the 
prospect of release, hailed her deliverers 

with shouts of welcome more hearty than 
musical ! 

‘*Howly St. Pathrick!’ exclaimed Pat; 
“ what a stunner for talking! I never heard 
the likes! A fairy, indade, Masther Jack. 
It’s the circus Poll, that was lost.’’ 

And sure enough, it was the circus Poll. 


There had been a circus and menagerie on 
the village green a short time previous, 
and one of the famous family of talking- 
parrots had been advertised as lost. 

“Come here Nan, and see the fairy!” 
shouted Jack at the top of his voice, and he 
held up the screaming parrot to her view. 

Both the children were delighted as if it 
had been a real fairy, and Jack gave it as 
his private opinion that Poll was as good a 
fairy asany there were. Nan hardly agreed 
with him in that part, however. 

“ How do you ’spose she happened to get 
in to the trap?” said Nan. “ O, I spose 
she was hungry wandering round in the 
woods so long, and spying the nuts, thought 
she’d like to see how they tasted.” 

They bore the bird home in triumph, and 
she is a great source of amusement in the 
house to this day; for when Jack’s father 
wrote to the proprietor of the menagerie 
to tell him that she was found and he could 
have her by sending to Greenville, he wrote 
back that he would make him a present of 
her, if he would accept such a present, it 
would be so much trouble to transport the 
lady. Jack boughta fine cage for her, and 
they call her fairy, and every day almost, he 
sets more traps in the field hoping to catch 
another prize. But he never does, nothing 
more marvellous than a frightened crow, or 
a trembling little woodchuck, never the 
least thing that resembles a fairy. I know 
some children who set different traps for 
fairies, and with far better success ; perhaps 
I will tel! you about them sometime. 


A LaxGe Birp.—Fossil bones of a gigan- 
tic bird of prey have been discovered in 
New Zealand, exceeding im size any yet 
known. Dr Haast, F.R.S. the government 
geologist, says, in describing these bones, 
that the phalanges are nearly as large ® 
those of the lions and tigers in the present 
day, and that the bird to which they be 
longed mist have been of prodigious 
strength. And after having seen its curvel 
talons, he adds, the fable of the bird roc no 
longer seems so very extravagant and 
strange. A human being would have stool 
a very poor chance against so formidable’ 
foe. Itis believed that this gigantic bin 
hunted down arid ate that other ‘big bird 
known as the Moa. 
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Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Briegs, WEST 
BerHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


The Prize offered for the best original 
puzzle is awarded to Joseph E Badger, Jr. 
(“Beau K”), St. Joseph, Mo. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 


83. Scioto. 84. A new broom sweeps 
clean, 85. Cap. 86. Mary Imogene Tay- 
lor. 87. Be above envy. 88. Steal, slate. 
89. Name, mean. 90. Parse, spare, 
91. When, hewn. 92. Coot, coo. 93. Racer, 
race, 94. Bane, ban. 95. Cholera, choler. 
%. Cant, can. 97. Nest, Erato, Urbino, 
Rampart, Abijah, Louisiana, Garlic, Isa- 


iah, Agile. NEURALGIA; TOOTHACHE. 
% ELLA 9 FRED 
LAIR ROME 
LAME EMMA 
AREA DEAL 
100. Blanche Shaw. 
Double Acrostic Charade. 


My primals and my finals name j 
Two poets now well known through fame. 
My first is a poem, short and sweet; 
One of the Muses next you meet; 
A place of refuge will next be found; 
While to a wheel this one was bound; 
A beautiful flower now meets your glance ; 
A wealthy city of sunny France; 
A river of Spain, with its gentle flow; 
A curse to nations here below. 

W. 


Buried Cities. 
(Two in each sentence.) 

2. Despite all losses by the Great Fire, 
the paper used in printing BALLovu’s 
MONTHLY is even better than before. 

8. The rights of demesne hold good in 
England, though greatly abridged by the 
action of war and loss. 

4. Enigma. 
Iam composed of 35 letters. 
My 138, 4, 85, 12, 16, 32, 2, 15, 1, is a poet. 
My 24, 5, 20, 31, 22, 34, 20, is a town in Me. 
My 11, 9, 33, 21, 12, is a river in Maine. 
My 7, 17, 26, 28, 6; 10, is a lake in N. Y. 
My 25, 18, 27, 8, 15, 14, 4, is a collection. 


RUTHVEN'’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


My 3, 30, 23, 19, 28, was a poet. 
My whole is the name and residence of a 
friend of the ‘“‘ Puzzle Page.” 

Mere. ARLAND. 


Charade. 


My Jirst the miser always does 
When he reckons up his gold; 

The merchant always does the same 
To find what he has sold. 


My second every one should shun, 
For it is something bad ; 

When I see any one practise it, 
It makes me very sad. 


My whole all are willing to give, 
But few are ready to take; 
Now try hard to study out 
What my first and second make. 
Exiza H, Moron. 


6. Transposed Proverb. 
AAEEGGHILLMNNNOOOO 
RSSSSTT. 
Emma CHAMPLIN. 
7. Cross-Word Enigma. 
In bride, not in groom ; 
In fate, not in doom; 
In cards, not in loom; 
In grave, not in tomb. 
C. L. Eppy. 


Concealed Trees. 
8. In which room is the principal, Mary ? 
9. Can you color Angelia’s picture ? 
10. Will you keep the peace, Darwin? 
11. Is the buffalo akin to the wild ox? 
12. A wasp entered my room last sammer. 
13. Sleep, earthly mortal, sieep! : 

Mere. ARNOLD. 


Words Squared. 

14. A girl’s name; a boy’s name; a girl’s 
name; a species of architecture; the name 
of an ancient town. 

T. R. Bow Les. 

15. A fish; an animal; to reform; time; 
a tree. 

E. HARTLEY. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 
RENEWAL OF Or Parntinas.—The of these poor Eastern porters quietly plod- 


linseed oil used by artists has in it a prin- 
ciple which extracts oxygen from the air, 
forms a varnish, and dries, enclosing the 
particles of color: in lapse of time the var- 
nish contracts and changes, according to 
the action of damp or heat that may assail 
it. Pettenkofer suggests a plan for restor- 
ing altered pictures which is so simple as to 
be capable of application by any one. The 
picture is fastened face downwards to a lid 
of a box lined with a layer of glue, and the 
bottom covered with flannel; this must be 
soaked with alcohol of 80 per cent, and al- 
lowed to remain until the oil is affected and 
rendered transparent. Another method is 
to apply copaiba balsam to the back of the 
picture, though this can only be done to 
canvas bodies. 


A PLANT.—M. Gillet- 
Damitte has addressed a paper to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, to announce the nutritive 
and lactigenous properties of the plant 
called Galega officinals. As fodder, its 
value is thirty-three per cent higher than 
the best meadow hay. Cattle easily take to 
it, and chemical analysis shows that it is a 
milk-producer. From experiments made 
on cows exclusively fed on galega, it ap- 
pears that in twenty-four hours they yielded 
thirty-three percent more milk than others 
fed on other kinds of fodder; some gave as 
much as fifty per cent. 


Ink-PLANT.—The botanists of Europe 
are endeavoring to acclimatize a plant grow- 
ing in New Granada, which is valuable for 
the manufacture of ink. The juice, called 
“‘chanhi,” is reddish, but changes after a 
few hours into a deep black, and is then 
ready for-use. The ‘“‘ Chanhi” has less de- 
structive influence on steel pens than com- 
mon ink. Experiments made in Spain 
demonstrated that the ink was not even 
spoiled by sea-water, which is invariably 
deleterious to ordinary ink. 


TuRKIsH PoRTERS.—The strength and 
dexterity of the “ hamals’’ of Constanti- 
nople in carrying enormous burdens are 
proverbial; and it is surprising to see one 


ding his way up or down some hilly street 
with a perfect mountain of material piled 
upon his back. The loads they carry are 
most miscellaneous; but even old residents 
were lately astonished to see a “ hamal” 
staggering along the Grande Rue de Pera 
with a large four-wheeled carriage—all com- 
plete except the horses—lashed on to his 
porter’s knot. 

Tue Stars oF HEAVEN.—The number 
of stars visible to the naked eye in the en- 
tire circuit of the heavens has been usually 
estimated at about 6000. An ordinary 
opera-glass will exhibit something like ten 
times thatnumber. A comparatively small 
telescope easily shows 200,000; while there 
are telescopes in existence with which, 
there is reason to believe, not fewer than 
25,000,000 stars are visible. And yet, when 
all these are seen and numbered, the eye 
will have visited but a mere speck in the 
illimitable bounds of space. 


An Opp Custom.—A curious contribu- 
tion to the literature of that excellent but 
dolorous root, the onion, comes (says the 
Garden) from a little French village. The 
inhabitants of this place regularly perform 
a ceremony without which they hold the 
general well-being of the said vegetable 
could not be secured. This ceremony con- 
sists in the gorgevus)y-attired people of the 
village dancing in a circle, holding bands, 
and is said not only to make the onion 
healthy, but to impart to it a fascinating 
roundness and perfection of form. The 
festival continues eight days, and is ac- 
counted generally pleasant. 


ELectricaL Gas Lieutine.—A novel 
device for lighting gas by electricity, lately 
patented, is made as follows :—A glass cup 
is immersed in liquid, and when the gas is 
turned on it enters under the cup and lifts 
the same, thereby establishing connection 
with a battery which heats a platinum wire 
placed over the burner, and thus ignites 
the gas. Mueller and Meier of Hanover, 
Germany, are the inventors, 
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CorreE CusTARD.—Boil one pint of 
milk with five spoonfuls of sugar. Adda 
cup of very strong hot ccffee, then three 
beaten eggs, and a spoonful of corn-starch 
or maizena rubbed in cold milk. Stir con- 
stantly until itis smooth. Pour into cups 
or glasses, and ornament with the beaten 
white of an egg just before serving. 


To Fry Mutrron CuHops.—Put two 
small slices of pork into the spider with 
them. When they are cooked, lay them 
inte a hot dish, pour a cupful of stock or 
hot water into the spider, and as it boils, 
stir in half a spoonful of browned flour wet 
in cold water. Boil up again, and pour 
over the steaks. 


Yeast CAKE.—Flour, two pounds and a 
half; sugar, half a pound; butter, ten 
ounces; currants, four pounds; set sponge 
with half of the flour and three table- 
spoonfuls of yeast ina pint of milk. Work 
the butter and the sugar in the other half 
of the flour with half a pint of milk, add 
the other ingredients, and mix altogether. 
Bake it in a hoop or tin three hours. 


Harp MoLasses GINGERBREAD.—Melt 
one cup of butter in two of molasses, pour 
ithot upon a quart of flour; dissolve one 
teaspoonful of saleratus in a little hot 
water and add it. Put in flour enough to 
roll it out neatly. Make it very thin, cut 
it in rounds, and bake it quick. These 
cakes are very crisp, and keep so in a tin 
chest. 


CRULLERS.—To two pounds of flour, put 
three quarters of a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of butter, nine eggs, mace and rose- 
water, unless the butter has been kept in 
rose leaves, 

ANOTHER.—To six teacups of flour, put 
two of sugar, half a one of butter, half a 
one of cream, eight eggs, one nutmeg; or, 
if more convenient, nine eggs, no cream, 
and a full cup of butter. 


SteamMEep CusTarp.—Make a boiled cus- 
tard with three eggs to a quart of milk, 
and a tablespoonful of corn-starch or 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


maizena wet with cold milk, a pinch of 
salt, and half acupof white sugar. Flavor 
with rose or lemon, Fill the custard-cups, 
and set them into a dripping-pan; fill the 
pan with boiling water, and set it into the 
stove-oven. Bake slowly, until they do 
not seem liquid when moved. 


To Brom Ham.—Cut the slices very 
thin, for which you must have a sharp 
knife; pare off the rind; lay them on the 
gridiron over het coals. Do not leave them 
a moment, as they must be almost imme- 
diately turned, and will need attention to 
keep the edges from burning. Two min- 
utes will broil them. 


CuickEeN SALAD.—Boil or roast a nice 
fowl. When cold, cut off all the meat and 
chop it a little, but not very small; cut up 
a large bunch of celery and mix with the 
chicken. Boil four eggs hard, mash and 
mix them with sweet oil, pepper, salt, mus- 
tard, and a gill of vinegar. Beat this mix- 
ture very thoroughly together, and just 
before dinner pour it over the chicken. 


Oyster OMELET.—Chop fine twelve 
large oysters. Beat well six eggs, and add 
a spoonful of flour, rubbed smooth in milk, 
salt, pepper, and a bit of butter melted. 
Fry in one omelet, and serve hot. 


CorrEE MiLkK.—Put a dessert spoonful 
of ground coffee into a pint of milk; boil it 
a quarter of an hour with a shaving or two 
of isinglass; then let it stand ten minutes 
and pour it off. 


Mitx.—Milk for butter-making should 
be handled gently and put at rest as soon 
as possible. A reduction of temperature 
is desirable as soon as the milk is drawn. 
This should be effected with the least pos- 
sible amount of stirring. The more it is 
stirred the less will be the yield of cream. 
When set, it should be protected from even 
the least jar. Churning in a milk-room, or 


any work that jars the building, will retard 
the rising of the cream. Milk, to get the 
best yield of cream, requires absolute and 
undisturbed rest, 
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Charles (who has taken out a patent, 
and is reading the Official Gazette of the 
United States patent office).—‘ Here, 
Mary, is something I have thought of my- 
self—this change in the turbine water 
wheel. You see in the old way—” 

Mary (alarmed).—‘‘ Perhaps I wouldn’t 
understand if you did explain it.” 

“No, you couldn’t understand that, but 
this youcan. You see the combination of 
two flanges, with pawls and ratchet wheels, 
turning with a reciprocating motion—”’ 

Mary leaves the room with her hands on 
her head, and now Charles wonders where 
the Official Gazettes go the moment they 
come into the house. 


An absent-minded smoker named Yancy, 
undertook to whisper something of import- 
ance in the ear of old Mr. Reynolds, lately, 
but in his absent-mindedness neglected to 
remove his cigar, the fire end of which 
was driven right into the old gentleman’s 
ear. Mr. Reynolds jumped straight up in 
the air about six feet, and on coming down 
split Yancy’s nose by a well-directed blow. 
Yancy picked himself up, and started for 
home, declaring in a rage that he’d be 
hanged before he’d tell old Reynolds what 
he Was going to. 


A Louisville girl came blushing into the 
parlor the other night, and told her father, 
when he noticed her bloom, that she had 
been enjoying unseen happiness. The old 
gentleman thought she had been praying, 


and was glad, as he isa pious man; but in- . 


stead, the wicked lass had been kissed by 
her lover in the unlighted hall. 


Mr. O’Clarence’s hens got into the next 
yard, and scratched up the garden, and the 
woman of the house came in to see Mrs. 
O’Clarence about it, and a war of words 
ensued. When Mr. O’Clarence came home 
Mrs. O’Clarence was terribly excited, and 
gave him a hysterical account of the affair, 
winding it up with a shower of tears, and 
this triumphant declaration, “Well, I 
don’t care! I had my new alpaca on, any 
way; the mean thing!” 
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It is related of the late Bishop of Win- 
chester, as an illustration of his ready wit, 
that some years ago, when visiting at the 
country-seat of a well-known nobleman, 
the bishop allowed himself to be persuaded 
to join a shooting party. On his return, 
his noble host mentioned that his game- 
keeper was a Dissenter, and although he 
did not wish to interfere in the religious 
opinions of his employes, still, as all the 
rest of his servants went to church, he 
should like this man to go. Would the 
bishop speak to him? If he used his well- 
known persuasive power, doubtless he 
might overcome the scruples of the keeper 
as to entering a church. The bishop ex- 
pressed himself delighted with the request, 
and proceeded at once to the keeper's cot 
tage. Entering with his usual frank and 
kindly greeting, which few could resist, he 
soon established himself in the good graces 
of his humble host, and gradually led the 
conversation to spiritual matters. At 
length, when he thought he had sufficient 
ly gained the confidence of the man, his 
lordship said, ‘* By the by, how is it that! 
don’t see you at church? You know it is 
our duty to look after these things. Surely 
you don’t see anything in the Bible against 
going tochurch?” ‘No, my lord; neither 
do I see anything in the Bible to warrants 
preacher of the Gospel in going out shoot 
ing; the apostles never did.’’ ‘‘ No,” re 
plied the ready-witted bishop; “true, they 
had no game in Palestine in those days- 
they went out fishing instead.” 


A man out in Laporte, Indiana, has 
regard whatever for the feelings or pleat 
ures of his daughter. He has posted ups 
notice on the gate to this effect: “Any mab 
found around these premises after nint 
o’clock P.M. will be considered a burglar, 
and will be shot on the spot.’’ The young 
men all give that house a wide berth. For, 
much as they admire the daughter, they’ 
not so anxious to steal her heart away thi 
they care to be made targets of by th 
father. 


Acompanion game to parlor croquet- 
Cricket on the hearth. 
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GRAND 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1874. 


os 


TO FHE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest and Best Literary Weekly Paper in the United States. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
Five Beautiful Chromos given to Subscribers. 


The publishers of BALLov’s MonTHLY 
MAGAZINE, acknowledged to be the best 
serial of its kind in the world, and the 
AMERICAN UNION, the largest and best 
literary weekly paper in the United States, 
announce that for the year 1874 they will 
give as Premiums to subscribers some of 
the handsomest and choicest Chromos ever 
produced in this country. 

Our experience of the past ten months 
has convinced us that the public prefer 
Chromos to all other Premiums; so we 
have determined to send to subscribers of 
BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and the AMERICAN 
Union some of the best to be obtained of 
the first artists in the country. The names 
of the Chromos to be given away are: 

THE BETROTHED, 

THE POWER OF MUSIC, 
ISN’T IT FUNNY? 
MORNING GLORIES, 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

These Chromos are printed in oil, in 
many colors, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and originality. 


ePREMIUMS FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. 
CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

As a great inducement to Clubs, we 
offer the following favorable terms :— 
For a Club of FrvE copies of BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINE, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the 
person who gets up the Club, and also the 
Chromo GLORIES,” or,‘‘ 
OF THE VALLEY,” to each member of the 
Club. 

TEN copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
$13.00, and a copy gratis to the person who 
obtains the Club, and also the Chromo 
or, “ LILins OF THE 
VALLEY,” to each member of the Club. 

SINGLE SuBsCRIBMRS.—Single subscrip- 
tions $1.50 each, and either of the Chromos 
“MoRNING GLORIES,” or, “LILims oF 
= VALLEY,” as the subscriber may 
2ect. : 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERI- 
CAN UNION. 


BALLOov’s MAGAZINE and the AMERI- 
CAN UNION combined for $3.75; and also 
the Chromos “Morning Guiorres” and 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY.” Or BALLOU’S 
and Tue Union for $3.50 without the 
Chromos. 


PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

SupscripTions.—We will send: 
Tae AMERICAN UNION for one year for 
$2.50, and also give every subscriber one 
of the beautiful oil Chromos, each worth 
$3.00, at retail, of BrrrorHep,” 
“Tas Power or Music,” or, “ Isn’r 
?” 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 

For $15.00 we will send six copies of 
Tue AMERICAN UNION for one year and a 
copy of BALLou’s MAGAZINE to the per- 
son who gets up the Club, and also to 
each member of the Club the Chromo 
“BETROTHED” or “THE POWER OF 
Music.” The subscriber must state which 
of these beautiful Chromos is desired, and 
it will be immediately forwarded. 


IuprortaNt Norick.—Be sure and send 
money by a post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on 
its way te us through the mails. Post- 
office orders are safe and cheap. 

To PuBLic.—Subscribers can com- 
mence at anygime, and not wait for their 
subscriptiens to expire. Let them roll in 
their names as early as possible. 


and also name of the getter- 
up of the club. 
Address THOMES & TALBOT, - 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The ladies as they appeared at 10 P. m. The gentlemen homeward bound at 12 A.M. 


2 Ww U A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
a ISH YOU A P 
— 
The First Invitation. The Afternoon Callers. 
<i. “2 — 


